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THE ROMAN IMPERIAL MAUSOLEUM IN LATE ANTIQUITY 


This book is the first comprehensive study of the mausolea of the later Roman 
emperors. Constructed between the years 244 and 450 and bridging the transition 
from paganism to Christianity within the empire, these important buildings shared 
a common design, that of the domed rotunda. Mark J. Johnson examines the sym- 
bolism and function of the mausolea, demonstrating for the first time that these 
monuments served as temples and shrines to the divinized emperors. Through an 
examination of literary sources and the archaeological record, he identifies which 
buildings were built as imperial tombs. Each building is examined to determine its 
place in the development of the type as well as for its unique features within the 
group. Recognizing the strong relationship between the mausolea built for pagan 
and Christian emperors, Johnson also analyzes their important differences. 


Mark J. Johnson is professor of art history at Brigham Young University. A scholar 
of ancient and Early Christian and Byzantine architecture, he has published in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Gesta, Byzantion, and Journal of Early Christian Studies, 
among other journals. 
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PREFACE 


This book represents the substantial enlargement and extensive revision 
of my doctoral dissertation, “Late Antique Imperial Mausolea” (Princeton 
University, 1986). Leaving aside the reasons why it has taken so long for 
this book to be written, I would like to accentuate the positive. In the 
intervening years new discoveries at Gamzigrad and Sarkamen in Serbia 
not only have altered the picture but have allowed me to sharpen my focus 
on some aspects of the evolution of the late Roman imperial mausoleum. 
Numerous publications on these as well as monuments first covered in the 
dissertation have given me cause to rethink earlier conclusions or change 
them completely. In short, a total revision of the dissertation has been 
necessary. In the end this is, I think, a better and more useful book than 
what it would have been had it been published twenty years ago. 

This study would not have been possible without the aid of many indi- 
viduals and institutions, and it is now a pleasure to express my gratitude to 
them. My deepest thanks go to my dissertation advisor, Professor Slobo- 
dan Ćurčić. He has been not only a teacher and mentor but a good friend 
as well. His constant guidance, enthusiasm, and encouragement have been 
more than inspirational, and it is impossible to express adequately my debt 
to him. A deep debt of gratitude is also owed to my other principal disser- 
tation reader, Professor Peter Brown, who graciously took on a student of 
“material things” and showed him the importance of the “history” part of 
“art history.” His advice, criticism, and encouragement are greatly appre- 
ciated. My secondary readers, Irving Lavin and the late David Coffin, also 
offered many valuable observations and criticisms that I have now been able 
to include in the work. 

One of the unfortunate consequences of the passage of time is that sev- 
eral scholars who helped me at various stages are no longer with us. Among 
these are Ernst Kitzinger, Alfred Frazer, and Dr. Dragoslav Srejovié, who 
was most kind in supplying me with information about his important 
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discoveries at Gamzigrad. A person I miss greatly is Richard Krautheimer, 
whose kindness in taking the time for long discussions about my ideas on 
these buildings in his study at the top of the Spanish Steps in Rome rewarded 
me some of my most cherished memories from this long project. 

Many others have discussed a variety of issues with me, read earlier 
drafts of this study, or helped in other ways. My thanks to professors 
Henry Maguire, Cyril Mango, Robert Ousterhout, R. R. R. Smith, Richard 
Brilliant, and Fikret Yegul, as well as Dr. Jiirgen Rasch, Dr. Achim 
Arbeiter, Dr. Miloje Vasié, Dr. Javier Arce, Dr. Theodor Hauschild, Arch. 
Piero Meogrossi, Dottoressa Giuseppina Sartorio, Dr. Chrysanti Tsioumi, 
Ephor, Dr. Kalliope Theocharidou of the Ephorate of Byzantine Anti- 
quities in Thessaloniki, and Don Giovanni Gola of the Church of San Vit- 
tore in Milano. My research was conducted primarily at the fine libraries at 
Princeton University, the American Academy, the Bibliotheca Hertziana, 
and the Deutsches Archiologisches Institut in Rome, as well as at the Bib- 
lioteca Trivulziana in Milan, and at Brigham Young University. I wish to 
thank these institutions and their staffs. 

My work would not have been possible without substantial financial assis- 
tance. University fellowships, and, in my last year, a Mrs. Giles Whiting 
Fellowship in the Humanities supported my graduate work at Princeton. 
The subject of this study necessitated extensive travel and numerous pho- 
tographs. These expenses have been met in large part by a Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation Fellowship for travel and grants from the Spears Fund of the 
Department of Art and Archaeology and the Committee for Late Antique 
Studies at Princeton, and by grants from the College of Fine Arts and 
Communications and the Department of Visual Arts at Brigham Young 
University. The generosity and support of these institutions are greatly 
appreciated. I wish to thank the editors and staff of Cambridge University 
Press for taking on this project and for their excellent work in seeing it 
to completion. I am very grateful for a grant from the Publications Fund, 
Department of Art and Archaeology, Princeton University, that helped 
make this possible. 

This book is dedicated to my family — my parents, Joe and Esther, my 
children, Andrew, Tiffany, Alexandra, and Brandon, and, especially, my 
wife, Mariolina. Their love and support has been and remains the greatest 
source of joy and satisfaction in my life. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Of all the building projects undertaken by Roman emperors during the 
course of their individual reigns, none elicited more personal interest than 
their own funerary monuments. In the later Roman Empire, as it had been 
earlier, these were buildings destined to provide a secure resting place for 
their mortal remains and a site of cult practices. The monuments were 
meant to project an image of majesty and importance for all others to see, 
for these were, in fact, sepulcra divorum, tombs of the divi, or demigods, an 
honor reserved for emperors. The mausolea of the emperors and members 
of their families thus constitute one of the most conspicuous groups of 
buildings in late Roman and Early Christian architecture, some of which 
are well-preserved, whereas others are now in ruins or known solely from 
literary sources. These monuments are among the period’s most important 
examples of funerary architecture, a form that was as innovative and varied 
as it was ubiquitous in the empire. 

Previous to the present study, these buildings have never been examined 
as a group, with two exceptions — a brief article that consisted of little more 
than an annotated list of monuments, and a slim volume that provides 
an overview of Roman imperial funerals and monuments.’ Some of the 
individual mausolea have been the subjects of comprehensive monographs, 
especially in recent years, though others have been treated only in short 
articles or as parts of larger works. Little has been done in studying the 
iconography of the mausolea.* 

The purpose of this book is to provide a basic study of this group of 
buildings, a study that includes an introduction to each monument, sum- 
marizes the current state of knowledge, and reviews controversial issues 
to offer new insights. Although there is an important element of synthesis 
involved in this work, new observations and interpretations are offered for 
each building and for the problems concerning the mausolea as a group. 
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2 THE ROMAN IMPERIAL MAUSOLEUM IN LATE ANTIQUITY 


Many of the monuments are in need of a more detailed study than can be 
provided here but there are compelling reasons to pursue an investigation 
of the group as a whole. Many fundamental questions exist that must be 
articulated before each individual mausoleum can be studied profitably. An 
examination of the entire series of imperial mausolea of late antiquity leads 
to the understanding of how each individual building relates to the others 
yet has its own unique design features. 

The limits of the present study are defined clearly by the buildings them- 
selves, which share not only a similar patronage, but in most cases also a con- 
ventional, circular form - a domed rotunda. The tumulus tomb, employed in 
early imperial tombs, hada long history prior to its adoption by the Romans, 
whereas the domed rotunda, as a mausoleum type, was their invention and 
made its first appearance in an imperial monument during the third cen- 
tury. All subsequent imperial monuments were constructed in this form. 
The chronological boundaries of the study are defined also by the build- 
ings and parallel the later life of the empire. The series of later imperial 
mausolea began in the third century after the Mausoleum of Hadrian ceased 
receiving new burials. The last imperial mausoleum erected in the empire 
was that of Honorius, completed in the early part of the fifth century. In 
geographical terms, the monuments were widespread, built in locations 
from one end of the empire to the other (Fig. 1), with several located in 
Italy (Fig. 2). A number were constructed in or near the capital city of Rome 
(Figs. 3-4), whereas two were erected in Milan, which functioned as a cap- 
ital city from the late third to the early fifth century (Fig. 5). The other 
mausolea were built near various imperial residences or at the site of the 
ruler's death and not necessarily in one of the capitals. 

Of the many issues that need to be addressed in a study of these buildings, 
a basic one is to determine which monuments, properly speaking, actually 
served as imperial tombs. The corpus of imperial mausolea given here has 
been established on the basis of the following criteria: first, the monu- 
ments that are unequivocally linked to imperial burials by archaeological, 
epigraphical, and literary evidence. This group includes the earlier mau- 
solea of Augustus, the Flavians, Trajan, and Hadrian, and for the period 
under discussion here, those of Gallienus, Diocletian, Galerius, Maxen- 
tius, Constantine, Helena, Constantina, Julian, and Honorius. The second 
criterion comprises monuments that are linked to imperial burials by the 
ancient sources, and by the character and evidence provided by the build- 
ings themselves. In this group are included the probable imperial mausolea 
at San Vittore and Sant'Aquilino in Milan, and that at Centcelles. The 
third criterion includes monuments that, owing to their location and char- 
acter, may have been built as imperial tombs, although the actual builder 
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of these tombs is uncertain. The possibly imperial building that falls into x. Map of the 
this category is the so-called *T'or de' Schiavi" near Rome. i. 
Many other fundamental questions will be addressed. What are the basic of imperial and 
characteristics of the mausolea, their settings, decoration, and furnishings? other mausolea. 
What distinctions can be drawn between pagan and Christian imperial Drawing: Mark J. 
: Johnson. 
mausolea? What place do these monuments hold in the general develop- 
ment of Roman funerary architecture? What was the symbolic meaning 
of these buildings? What was their significance and function in Roman 
society? A key question that has received little attention is how the mau- 
solea were connected to the imperial cult and the commemoration of the 
deceased emperors. The emperors were considered divine in life and fol- 
lowing their deaths were proclaimed divi, or divine heavenly beings, but 
not quite gods; their tombs were therefore distinct. As sepulcra divorum — 
tombs of the divi — they were places of burial and shrines of the cult of the 
emperors. 
This study is organized into five chapters. As a preface to the exami- 
nation of the mausolea themselves, the first chapter examines the issues 
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surrounding the death of an emperor, including the selection of a burial 
site, the imperial funeral, and burial practices. Chapter 2 contains a brief 
history and description of the monuments of the early imperial period, 
from Augustus to Hadrian, as a prelude to the later mausolea. It also 
examines the transition from tumulus to domed rotunda evident in the 
third-century funerary monument of Gallienus. Chapter 3 examines the 
mausolea of the early fourth century built by the Tetrarchs, whereas 
the tombs of the Christian rulers are presented in Chapter 4. Although 
the main focus in these chapters is archaeological and architectural, 
mausolea known only from literary sources are also included. To pro- 
vide both an introduction to the buildings and a body of evidence 
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necessary for subsequent analysis, the monuments are briefly analyzed 
under the following topics: history, setting, plans, exterior, interior, and 
decoration. 

The final chapter seeks to understand the significance of these funerary 
structures to Roman society. It contains an analysis of the symbolic and 
iconographic connotations of the mausolea as expressed in their location 
and form, and in the terminology applied to the buildings in contemporary 
and medieval sources. Furthermore, the significance of the mausolea in 
contemporary society is also examined by presenting a short overview of 
the emperor’s position in death as expressed in the practice of consecratio, 
and by gathering and analyzing the evidence for cultic functions of imperial 
tombs. 

‘Two appendices are included. Appendix A consists of a brief checklist 
of the mausolea with the persons known to have been buried, or thought 
to have been buried, in each. Appendix B contains an examination of the 
literary evidence for each imperial burial and comprises the most complete 
list of imperial burials published to date.3 This investigation of the literary 
evidence allows for several new observations on the burial places of the 
emperors and represents the foundation for the establishment of a corpus 
of imperial mausolea. It also provides the background to the discussion of 
patterns of imperial burials that constitutes part of Chapter 1. 
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A few words of explanation about the terminology employed in the text 
are in order. In some cases, I have avoided referring to the buildings by 
their present names, as these often reflect a later usage that has nothing 
to do with their original function. Therefore, I have used “Mausoleum of 
Hadrian" instead of *Castel Sant'Angelo," *Mausoleum at San Vittore" 
in place of “San Gregorio," “Mausoleum of Constantina" for “Santa 
Costanza," and “Mausoleum of Honorius" instead of “Santa Petronilla.” 
The exceptions are “Tor de’ Schiavi" and “Sant’Aquilino.” In the case of 
the Tor de’ Schiavi, the other title associated with it, “Mausoleum of the 
Gordians,” is certainly a misnomer that only creates confusion, as would 
the designation “Mausoleum at the Gordian Villa.” As for “Sant’Aquilino,” 
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I am inclined to believe that its correct title is “Mausoleum of the Valen- 
tinian Dynasty,” but the evidence is not so unequivocal as to warrant this 
usage. The name “Mausoleum at San Lorenzo” also has been avoided to 
preclude any possible confusion with the other subsidiary buildings at the 
same site. 
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a CHAPTER ONE 





THE EMPEROR IN DEATH 


The death of an emperor in Roman society evoked a number of responses 
dependent on the feelings of his successors and the populace. Elaborate 
funerals and public mourning following the loss of beloved or at least 
respected emperors such as Augustus or Constantine contrasted with public 
scorn and a desire to wipe out even the record of the very existence of a 
despised and hated ruler through the evocation of damnatio memoriae, the 
damning of the memory. No state funeral was granted, the name of the 
offending emperor was obliterated from inscriptions, and his statues were 
defaced or destroyed." At times, circumstances did not allow for the tradi- 
tional rites, even for “good” emperors. During the unsettled third century, 
and to a lesser degree in the following centuries, when many emperors were 
killed while away from Rome, funerals and burials often took place at the 
site of death, obviously with much less pomp and ceremony. 

Even in optimal circumstances obsequies and honors varied from one 
individual to another, especially from the third century on. An examina- 
tion of the evidence reveals that, in terms of social status and ceremony, 
there were several distinct types of funerals given the emperors. The kind of 
funeral and burial an emperor received was dependent on various consider- 
ations with no set rules. Factors including the place of death, the nature of 
death, the political aspirations of his successor, and the successor’s attitude 
toward the deceased could all have a role in determining the type of burial 
and funeral for the deceased. 

The types of imperial burials may be grouped into four basic categories.’ 
The first is no formal burial at all, a circumstance that occurred infrequently. 
Three emperors, Gordian II, Decius, and Valens, were killed in battle with 
no trace of their bodies ever found. Valerian was captured by the Persians 
and died in their hands, his body tanned, stuffed, and displayed as a trophy 
in a temple. Six other emperors, including four from the period under 
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THE EMPEROR IN DEATH 


consideration, earned the wrath of their assassins or successors and were not 
buried but were cast into water, an act believed to cause eternal unhappiness 
for the soul.3 Elagabalus in the third century and Petronius Maximus in 
the fifth century had earned the enmity of the populace by their actions 
preceding their deaths. The hatred and rage of the crowds toward these 
men was expressed by the mutilation and abuse of their corpses, which were 
eventually cast into the Tiber. Another spontaneous decision to dispose of 
the corpse in water seems to have been made in the case of Constantine II 
by the officers and troops who had defeated him in battle. There is record 
of only one case in which such a treatment of the corpse of an emperor 
was formally decreed by a governing authority. The Roman Senate, who in 
opposition to Maximus had chosen two of their own as emperors, decreed 
in 238 that the bodies of the hated ruler and his son be cast into running 
water and should not be buried.* Such an insult was given also to the bodies 
of the wives of Diocletian, Galerius, and Maximin Daia, put to death by 
Licinius during the tumult of the early fourth century. 

The second category of imperial burial comprises those emperors whose 
remains were placed in common graves or humble tombs. This seems to 
have been the usual method of dealing with the corpse of a defeated and 
deposed emperor. The information about the tomb of Majorian given by 
Ennodius makes it clear that he was buried in a simple tomb at the site 
of his murder in the fifth century, and it is likely that deposed rulers such 
as Macrinus, Carinus, and Licinius received similar treatment. In the fifth 
century, Avitus and Glycerius were apparently given church burials. It is in 
this category that the attitudes of the victors toward vanquished foes and 
their burials are most clearly expressed in the sources. In the first century, 
Vitellius is said to have looked on the lowly tomb of Otho and in a derisive 
manner exclaimed, “Well he deserved this type of mausoleum.”5 The fifth- 
century emperor-maker Recimer, a Goth, having ordered the execution 
of Anthemius, commented bluntly that he “did not think him worthy of 
royal burial.”° Similarly, after Constantius II had ordered the execution 
of Gallus, he did not even allow the body to be buried in the tomb of 
Gallus’ father.” There is also a revealing statement found in the Historia 
Augusta that informs the reader that after Claudius II had met and killed 
the usurper Aureolus in battle, “he bestowed upon him a tomb, but a lowly 
one as became a pretender."? The political significance of such burials for 
deposed rulers is obvious. By decreeing that burial take place in a lowly 
tomb, the successor made it clear that the deceased had been unworthy of 
his former position — he had not deserved to wear the purple in life and was 
not to be treated as emperor in death. These pretenders and their tombs 
were to be forgotten. In this the victors were largely successful, for not only 
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have none of these burials ever come to light, but also, with the exception of 
the references to the tombs of Otho and Majorian, they are not specifically 
mentioned in the sources. 

The third category consists of those burials that, although not lowly, 
were not done with full imperial honors, either. The burials that can be 
assigned to this group are generally those of emperors who had short reigns, 
especially those of the third century. Often they were victims of their own 
troops or of political rivals who then permitted their honorable burials. 
Some, such as Probus and Maximin Daia, were interred in monuments 
erected at the site of their deaths. Others had become emperor ata later stage 
in life and had already made provisions for their burials. When they died 
following brief reigns, they may have been buried in their *pre-imperial" 
tombs. This, it seems, was the case with Balbinus. In short, this group is 
composed of the burials of men who probably had not had time to plan 
their own imperial burials and for whom little or no effort was made to 
provide them with burials worthy of their status. Few of their monuments 
are mentioned in the sources, and nothing is known about any of them in 
archaeological terms. 

The fourth category comprises those burials done with full imperial hon- 
ors. In these cases, the deceased was buried in accordance with his previ- 
ously expressed wishes, either in a tomb he had built or in one ofthe existing 
imperial tombs. If the death occurred at some place other than where the 
tomb was located, the body was dutifully carried in procession, across great 
distances if necessary, to its designated resting place. A vast train of soldiers 
escorted the remains of Helena to her tomb outside of Rome. 'The body 
of Julian was moved from Persia to Tarsus and buried in the place he had 
ordered. Likewise, Valentinian I died at Brigetio, whereas Theodosius died 
in Milan, but both were taken to Constantinople for burial. If no place had 
been designated, then arrangements for an imperial funeral and burial were 
made and a tomb was built if necessary. It is important to underline the fact 
that these burials took place under optimal circumstances. The most signif- 
icant of these is that their successors were agreeable to the imperial burial 
of the deceased. In some cases it was a son or some other relative perform- 
ing this duty. In others, the imperial burial may have been the successor's 
expression of respect toward the imperial office or toward the individual, 
particularly if the predecessor had been considered a good ruler. At times 
there were political undertones to these burials, as a successor set about to 
strengthen his claim to the throne. Philip, by building a tomb for Gordian 
III and requesting that the Senate grant divine honors for him, hid his own 
involvement in Gordian's death and helped secure his own position. The 
same is probably true of Petronius Maximus, who hid his complicity in the 
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assassination of Valentinian IIT and th 
of his victim with full imperial honors 
ee funeral and burial, often followed TO Pe 
honors and rewards a deceased emperor r deg by divinization, were the 
in fact, for his good reign. That such bi Ww ostensibly, if not always 
the sources. At his death, Severys Wine oo honor is clear from 
magnificent tomb.”9 Similarly, even thou CH ? granted the honor ot. a 
at the site of his death, Aurelian was ii, place far from Rome 
recognition of his achievements Md dei dis E icq ceremony... in 
the state. "" Successors would honor the S s - ee 
providing some kind of decoration or gifts. So Jovi on nee oY 
to Constantinople, stopped in Tarsus and adorned the ds i si me, 
Constantine donated rich furnishings for the tomb of his wide’: Helena 
and thereby “expressed his love for her.” His son Constantius II followed 
this precedent and embellished his father’s tomb and by this action “paid 
the debt of gratitude for his birth and education ”:3 NE 
Of the four types of imperial burials, it is natural that those of this category 

are the best known. The fame and good name of the emperors receiving 
imperial burials have ensured, to some extent, the survival of their funerary 
monuments or, at least, the memory of them through the written sources. At 
the same time, however, not all of the burial places of the “good” emperors 
are known or even mentioned in the sources, as is true of Claudius II, 
Gothicus, and Constantius Chlorus. 

- Once a burial with full imperial honors had been decided, preparation 
of the elaborate state funeral followed. Information about imperial funerals 
is surprisingly incomplete and must be drawn from several sources. Of 
the early funerals, only that of Augustus is described in any detail, though 
information concerning the funerals of Sulla and Julius Caesar from the 
first century BC helps fill in the picture. Those of Pertinax and Septimius 
Severus in the late second century are the subjects of elaborate accounts, 
but no funeral in the period from the death of the latter to Constantine is 
ibed in the sources. A short account of Constantine’s funeral is given 
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bv Eusebius. and brief details of other funerals are scattered in a variety of 
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the new emperors, but also bowed before the urn; Hi the corpse wasy 

unavailable, a wax effigy took its place for the lying-inostate ani ul, (uen, 
ceremony, At the death of Septimius Severus, his ettigy was Created as Ni, 
were che living emperor who was ill and worsening n condition, When th 
doctors pronounced the effigy "dead" alter à period of seven days; it x da 
taken to the Forum Romanum tor the funeral eulogy, 

The actual funeral consisted of a procession of trumpeters, ancor, 
mimes, and wagines of the emperor's ancestors going baek to Neneas au 
Romulus, as well as exhibits, followed by soldiers, knighta, and renato, 
accompanying the bier, which was preceded by toreh bearers Irom ih, 
palace to the Forum, Made of gold and ivory, the bier was draped wuh 
coverlets of gold and purple, For Augustus, as Julius before him, the bod 
was placed inside the bier with a wax image ot the emperor above, Ser on 
the Rostra where it was visible to the erowd, the bier might be placed n 
a gilded shrine during the orations, while an image of the deceased stoo 
nearby, In the Forum a eulogy and panegyric were delivered and à chorn 
performed the venia, a song of praise and lament for the deceased. Follow 
ing these activities the procession ot soldiers and senators, actors; mime. 
and family members escorted the body or effigy to the Campus Marun 
located on the north side of the city, Dirges were played, accompanied ty 
displays of mourning by the family and populace, 

In the Campus Martius the body or effigy was placed on a regi or pyi 
Constructed of wooden beams on a square plan, the pyre was built up i 
three or four tiers, each succeeding level smaller than that on which i 
rested.'° Herodian compared the form of the pyre to that ot a lighthouse, 
which also typically had a series of diminishing levels, and pyres are shown 
in this manner on commemorative coins (Fig. 6), This particular example 
depiets the rogus with four tiers of diminishing size, Phe lowest is huns 
with decorative garlands, whereas the next two tiers show statues st andiny 
in front of arcades, Torches flank the top level, and the whole is surmounted 
by a quadriga, symbolic of apotheosis, Literary descriptions recount how the 
interior of the rogus was filled with brushwood, whereas the outside would 
be decorated with gold embroidered drapery, ivory carvings, statues, and 
paintings. ‘The bier was placed inside, on the second level in the case ol 
Septimius Severus, and various perfumes and incense were thrown in a 
final gifts to the emperor, 

Priests, members of the equestrian order, soldiers, and chariots whose 
drivers bore masks of famous Roman generals and emperors took their tut» 
performing the decursio, cireumambulati ny the pyre and theowin m otterina» 
on it, The heir then lita torch with whieh he then lit the pyre, An ca gle in 
a cage atop the pyre was released to carry the soul of the emperor to the 
heavens, that is, to effect his apotheosis, When the embers had cooled the 
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ashes of the deceased were gathered and placed in an urn in the mausoleum. 
After the cremation of Augustus’ body, his wife Livia and several knights 
waited at the site of the pyre for five days before gathering and depositing 
the ashes. Emperors who were inhumed rather than cremated were placed 
in sarcophagi, probably before the symbolic cremation, The day of the 
funeral and cremation was a solemn one, with stores and temples remaining 
closed.'? This cremation ceremony was, it should be noted, as much a part of 
the formal consecration of the deceased as it was a funeral. After describing 
the pyre of Pertinax and its burning, Cassius Dio concluded, "thus was 
Pertinax made immortal.”!° 
There are a few monuments discovered in the Campus Martius in Rome 
that have been identified as wstrina or crematoria, that is, sites used for 
the pyres.” Architectural remains thought to be ustrina consist of three 
concentric square enclosures. 'T he outermost enclosure of the monument, 
usually identified as the Ustrinum Antoninorum, is some 1o meters (100 
Roman feet) square, consisting of a line of travertine pillars that would 
have supported an iron fence. It shares its axis with the original placement 
of the Column of Antoninus Pius, which ma rked the site of the cremation ol 
that emperor. There is some debate as to whether or not these actually wel À 
used for the cremations or erected a frerwards to mark the site of crema | IONS. 
Given the use of marble that would have been damaged or destroyed in the 


conflagrations, the latter seems likely. 





6. Consecration 


Coit) al 
Antoninus Pins, 
funerary pyre, 
ca, 161, Photo: 


Mark J, Johnson. 
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The only secure archaeological evidence of the pyres comes from the 
recent discoveries at Gamzigrad. Remains of the planks used to constru, 
two wooden structures, along with objects that were obviously some oj 
the offerings thrown onto the pyres of Galerius and his mother Romul, 
have been found buried under two large mounds of earth near the may, 
solea.?! Enough material remained to suggest a design with diminishing 
ters, closely in line with the evidence of the descriptions and depictions On 


! 


Breng Christian imperial funeral retained many of these same feat Ures, ac 
is evident in the funeral of Constantine. His funeral may be described as 
that of a pagan emperor, minus the cremation, with a Christian componen; 
tacked on at the end. Though many of the practices remained the same 
throughout the Byzantine period, modifications were made as the clerp, 
became more and more involved with all phases of the ceremon y. 

These ceremonies began in the same fashion as before. The body was 

taken to the palace for the lying-in-state, which in the case of ( onstantinc 
was in the principal room of the palace. The corpse, wearin g the imperia] 
purple robe and diadem, was placed on a high catafalque, surrounded bi 
burning candles set in gold candelabra. Just as in earlier times, the It. 
body of the emperor was treated with the respect accorded to him wh! 
alive. The exact length of the lying-in-state is uncertain, with no indicatio: 
given by either Eusebius or Corippus. When Theodosius died in Milan 
however, the lying-in-state lasted forty days, after which Bishop Ambros. 
delivered an oration and the embalmed body was sent to Constantinopl. 
for burial.** Following the lying-in-state, the body was accompanied to th. 
tomb in a procession that was triumphal as well as somber in characte 
Except for the expressions of mourning, it closely resembled an adventu, 
ceremony, following pagan precedents.?? In the case of Constantine and in 
the funeral of his son, Constantius II, the procession included soldiers, who 
seem to have been replaced by clergy by the time of Justinian. The Senate 
and people followed, many carrying lighted candles and participating in 
solemn singing amid the odor of burning incense. The solemnity of the 
procession was in marked contrast with the pagan employment of actors 
and mimes, last seen in the funeral of Julian.?^^ When the procession arrived 
at the church, the soldiers withdrew and the clergy took over the ceremon y. 
Mass was said and a funerary oration pronounced. In his eulogy for the 
young Pulcheria, daughter of Theodosius I, Gregory of Nyssa recounted 
how the body was carried on a golden bier, while throngs of people filled 
the church, its atrium, and the surrounding streets.?5 F inally the body was 
placed in the tomb, though the actual depositio of an emperor is not described 
In any source. 
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à particular family. A few ; E 
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aoa | ynastic." These were built by 
individuals who perhaps inte : 


Me nded them to be dynastic monuments; how- 
ever, the mausolea came to be used | 


oy all of the heirs of the original builder 

whether or not they were related 1 | 
monuments built by Augustus 
by Constantine and Honorius. 
Directly related to our understand 


to him. Such was the case for the great 
and Hadrian, as well as the later tombs built 


ing of the mausolea themselves is the 
problem of determining at what point inhumation replaced cremation in 
imperial funerals. Until the second century, cremation was the normal 
Roman practice, but after that time it was gradually superseded by inhu- 
mation.^? Normally, the ashes would have been gathered from the embers 
of the pyre and placed in an urn. The urn was taken to the mausoleum 
and set on a marble stand, some of which survive from the Mausoleum 
of Augustus." As Roman society gradually abandoned cremation in favor 
of inhumation, the emperors also followed suit, apparently beginning with 
Antoninus Pius.?? A porphyry sarcophagus, used by a medieval pope for his 
own tomb, is said to have come from the Mausoleum of Hadrian.?? Though 
the Severans reverted to the practice of cremation — sources describe the urn 
of Septimius — it is probable that the later emperors followed the general 
custom in society and were buried. The use of sarcophagi is a strong indica- 
tion of burial rather than cremation, and they are documented for Balbinus, 
Diocletian, Maximian, and Julian. Ambrose made it very clear that Max- 
imian “inhumatus est,” and it seems that Julian's body was embalmed, which 
would preclude the possibility of his cremation.^" Na" the Christian 
emperors were all buried as dictated by their beliefs.? NU 
Although there are a number of sarcopha gi that, because ae ep 
quality, have invited attributions to V AN emperors, especially trom Ke 
none of the attributions 1s secure. On the other hand, there is 


third century, | pi Ge 
nperial, as they were carvec 


a group of large sarcophagi that were certainly ; has dian 
of porphyry, a stone reserved for imperial use.3? The greatest concentration 
| | a | n REPE) eer séi 

of porphyry sarcophagi 1s found in Istanbul, but others are known fi om 
Rome, Milan, Split, and northeastern Spain. These seem to have been in 
2 D a d nd were definitely used for all imperial burials 
use since the second century and W IER ëmer d apres 
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from at least the time of Diocletian down to Marcian, who died in 457, ft 
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which the stone was apparently no longer available.33 Following Marcian, 
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an interesting tradition developed concerning the choice of stone for the 
imperial sarcophagi. A seventh-century text reports that 


when an emperor is crowned, first of all, the members of the guild of tomh 
builders have access to the royal presence while the whole Senate and the army 
are in attendance; directly after the crowning the builders of the imperial tomh, 
come in and bring with them four or five small pieces of marbles of differey; 
colors and say to him: “Of which mineral does Your Majesty desire His tom}, 
to be made?" thus suggesting to him that, as a corruptible mortal who soon 
passes away, he should take thought for his own soul, and govern his kingdom 


righteously. 4 


l'ew of these sarcophagi are decorated, with the exceptions of Helena and 
Constantina in Rome, and a fragment in Istanbul that must have belonged 
to the latter's twin sarcophagus and has been attributed to her brother 
Constantius IT.55 The other surviving sarcophagi are either undecorate; 
or have adornment limited to wreathed crosses in the gabled short end. 
of the lids. Figural decoration on the sarcophagus of Pulcheria is known 
from literary sources. According to a seventh-century account, Empero: 
Leo I greatly honored the empress by, among other things, "representin p 
her image on her tomb.”3° This decoration is also mentioned by Mesarites, 
who noted that in the image Pulcheria held “in her hands the likeness o; 
the all-holy Virgin.”37 Once placed in the mausolea, the sarcophagi were 
further adorned with lavish textiles. Nicetas Choniates reports that the 
sarcophagus of Constantine was covered with a “splendid cover interwoven 
with gold,”3” which may be an echo of the velamen purpureum stolen fron 
Diocletian's tomb in 357.39 
Once the imperial remains had been laid to rest in the sarcophagi, it 
was the intent of the emperors and members of their families that the 
tombs would serve as eternal repositories of the imperial remains as well 
as monuments to their achievements in life and deification in death. They 
were richly appointed with a wealth befitting the station of emperors in this 
life and in the next. As grandiose monuments, these buildings were meant 
to attract attention. Unfortunately, this meant that they were to become 
objects of plunder and destruction. No monument was to remain intact to 
the present day, and no emperor's burial has remained undisturbed. 





CHAPTER TWo 





FROM TUMULUS To DOMED ROTUNDA 
IN IMPERIAL MAUSOLEA 


Roman funerary architecture is remarkable in its diversity, employing many 
plan types and exterior forms — tumuli, house, pyramids, cylinders on square 
podia, altars, octagons, tower, and other forms make up a rich vocabulary 
of buildings for the dead.” Imperial mausolea exhibit a more limited diver- 
sity, beginning with the traditional aristocratic tumulus type employed by 
Augustus and ending with the domed rotunda Mausoleum of Honorius. 
The evolution of the imperial mausoleum followed a path that began with 
a large, circular monument and led to the adoption of a building type that, 
though superficially related in plan to the tumulus, possessed a completely 
different architectonic character with a new emphasis on interior space. 
To understand this development in the late antique imperial monu- 
ments and place them in their proper context, it is necessary to examine 
the antecedents of the genre and its genesis. Although the architectural 
form of the imperial tomb changes, certain concepts of design, function, 
and symbolism remain consistent from the first imperial tomb to the last. 
This chapter traces the evolution of the early imperial monuments through 
the development of the domed rotunda as a tomb type and its first adop- 
tion for an imperial mausoleum by Gallienus. ‘This will set the stage for an 
investigation of the later imperial tombs in the following chapters. 


Mausoleum of Augustus, Rome 


At the time of its construction in the latter part of the first century BC, 
the Mausoleum of Augustus was the most grandiose ane impressive enne 
tomb in existence (Plate I). For centuries Augustus p Se 
the most conspicuous structure on its side of the Tiber = in the — 
Martius region of Rome, a witness to the importance ot the ne — 
his achievements. Over time, however, the ground level surrouncing t 
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building has risen and taller structures have been built on all four side, 
Thus, its ruins convey little of its former prominence. 

The building had several ancient designations, including “q umulu. 
Augusti," “Tumulus Caesarum," and “Tumulus luliorum,” as Well as being 
simply designated “mausoleum.”? Accordi ng to Suetonius, it was built dy, "i 
ing the sixth consulship of Augustus in 28 BC, though it is debated Whethe, 
or not construction was initiated or completed in that year." In any event 
by 23 BC work had progressed to the point where the building was ready 
to receive the burial urn of Marcellus, the emperor’s nephew.4 | 

The site chosen for the mausoleum was the € ampus Martius on the north 
side of the ancient city. The most important consideration in choosing to 
construct the monument here was the fact that the Cam pus already he] 
several tombs of illustrious Romans, including Julius Caesar. Not only was 
Augustus able to secure his place among these tombs of famous Roma ns, his 
own tomb dominated the area. Here the mausoleum stood within 4 public 
garden planted with trees, a gift of the emperor to the city. The linkage 
of garden and tomb is frequently found in Roman funerary architecture. 
and so Augustus was apparently following an established tradition in this 
aspect of their design. A fence or enclosure of some kind, some 120 meter: 
square, was built to isolate and protect the monument.’ The ustrinum, used 
for the cremation of the imperial family members, also formed part of the 
funerary complex of Augustus, though its exact location is debated.* 

Externally, the building took the form of a huge conical tumulus, which 
was achieved through the construction of five concentric circular walls with 
intervening spaces and tons of fill material (Fig. 7). The outer wall with its 
original facing had a diameter of Just over 89 meters or 300 Roman feet 
Walls linking the concentric rings created enclosed spaces that would have 
been filled with earth, leaving a very limited amount of interior space acces 
sible to the visitor. A single entry on the south gives access to the series of 
passageways leading to the burial chamber. Steps lead into the first corridor. 
3.25 meters wide, paved with marble, and lined with travertine. ‘This corri- 
dor proceeds toward the center of the monument on a slight incline to two 
additional steps before it gives way to an annular corridor. Krom this, two 
short passages open to lead the visitor toward the center once a gain, join- 
ing a second annular corridor that encircled the center of the buildin g and 
was apparently used for the rite of circumambulation 3 Another passage- 
way, on axis with the entry corridor, led to the burial chamber. This room 
actually had the form of yet another annular corridor, disposed around a 
travertine-faced concrete pier some 9 meters in diameter. This corridor 
IS 2.90 meters or ro Roman feet wide and was paved with a dark marble. 
Three small rectangular niches measuring 1.30 meters deep by 3.50 meters 
wide were located on the main axes of the building on the west, north, and 
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south. Statues of Augustus, his family members, and his successors stood 
in the niches and along the walls. Marble stands for urns, some inscribed, 
were found in the excavations.” 

The exterior of the building is now partially obscured by the raised sur- 
y the cypress trees planted on its first tier. The 
high at present, has lost most of its original 
th earth sloping slightly up toward the 
ring, faced with opus reticulatum that 
he building was destroyed down 
to see how the building was 
ued upward in a general 


rounding ground level and b 
first level, about nine meters 
facing. The outer ring 1s covered wi 
center, where it encounters the second 
rises to a greater height. The center of t 
to its foundation level, so it 1s now impossible | 
topped, though a safe assumption 15 that it contin 
conical fashion to a height of perhaps 50 meters. | eech? 
An early description was given by Strabo, who stated that it was a m 
mound near the river on a lofty foundation of white marble, thickly coverec 
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7. Rome, 
Mausoleum of 
Augustus, plan 
(redrawn after 
Virgili, 
“Mausoleo,” 
fig. 1; Bartoli, 
“Architettura,” 
fig. I). 
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‘++ Above stands a bronze im. 
with evergreen trees to - a — E of s E" 
of Augustus Cassis bonera = Ecke brie Ens. Ki 
his relatives and intimates. EE tito stone m 
important points: that the més EE oai took the for 
Luna marble for the front an Mound was topped by a bron: 
of a mound planted with trees; and tha EN ouo. Ze 
statue of Augustus.'* The statue, Wien must haye been coto E atc 
the scale of the tomb, would have stood on the vertical extension of the 
cylindrical pier in the center of the building. EX 9 
Archaeological evidence for reconstrucung the p" imitec. Some 
clues have been provided by limited finds that, combined with information 
from Renaissance drawings of the monument, make it clear that the lower. 
outer wall was topped by a Doric frieze and projecting cornice for a total 
height of about 12 meters.'? Fragments ofa relief sculpture depicting laure! 
branches probably came from near the door, as did pieces of marble blocks 
bearing the funerary inscriptions of some of the tomb’s occupants.'^ Two 
obelisks, trophies of the emperor’s conquest of Egypt, stood in front of the 
building, perhaps near the entrance. Bronze plaques placed near the door 
were inscribed with Augustus’ autobiography, the Res gestae, though it is 
not known if they were affixed to the wall or placed on freestanding piers." 
Above the outer wall, the reconstruction of the monument becomes quite 
difficult, if not impossible. The surviving interior walls are of varying heights 
and are not much help in determining the original exterior appearance ot 
the building. 
Several attempts to reconstruct the mausoleum have been made. ‘These 
may be classified into two basic proposals, with several variations (Fig. 8). 
The first is that an enormous mound, rising from the cornice of the outer 
wall, covered the whole building. As described by Strabo, trees and the 
statue topped the monument. In the second proposal it is accepted that the 
lower, outer portions of the building were covered with earth and planted 
with trees, but the suggestion is made that the fourth ring wall rose up 
above this terrace to create a second, smaller cylinder with a diameter of 
29.70 meters or 100 Roman feet, that is, one-third of the diameter of the 
lower cylinder.'^ This may have been decorated with or without pilasters 
beneath a Doric frieze with cornice as shown in von Hesberg’s more recent 
reconstruction. Fragments of the frieze and cornice survive and have a slight 
curvature that would seem to work with the diameter of the upper cylinder, 
rather than the lower."? In both, a second mound, planted with trees before 
culminating in the statue, tops the structure.!? Given the present state of the 
building and Strabo’s limited description, either of the two reconstructions 
is plausible, though the presence of taller walls toward the center strongly 
suggests that one or more of them would have been exposed externally. 
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Whatever Its exact form, the monument created for Augustus was an 
impressive last resting place. In terms of diameter, it would remain one of 
the largest Roman tombs ever built. Except for its vast size, however, all 
aspects of its design may be found in other Roman tombs. These include 
the circular plan, retaining wall, tumulus, corridor leading into a relatively 
small interior space, annular corridor, annular burial chamber, and a pier in 
the middle of that chamber located in the very center of the monument. ? 

Why did Augustus choose this particular form for his own funerary 
monument? Free to choose among myriad possibilities, he chose the sim- 
ple tumulus type, known for centuries in funerary architecture in Italy.?° 
Previous to the Romans, the Etruscans had made extensive use of the cir- 
cular tumulus. One must only cite the Banditaccia Cemetery at Cerveteri, 
which is comprised largely of tombs of this type of varying sizes, dates, and 
interior arrangements.”! Each has a cylindrical wall or podium, above which 
rises a tumulus. Passageways are cut into the mounds, giving access to the 
burial chambers that take the form of the rooms of domestic architecture 

and may or may not be located at the center of the tomb. It was most likely 
the proximity of Rome to Etruria that led to the tumulus type’s adoption by 
the Romans, where its use was fairly common in the Republican and early 
Imperial periods. ** 
Does this mean that Augustus was looking specifically at Etruscan mod- 
els for the design of his tomb? Perhaps, though it is more likely that this 
design was chosen at least in part because the tumulus had become a tradi- 
tional type in aristocratic Roman funerary architecture. Various AIRES 
have been made to connect the design of the Mausoleum of Augustus with 
Hellenistic models such as the Mausoleion at — or — 
d "s mol at Alexandria.?? Davies, for example, argues that the 
E nstruction of Augustus monument demon- 
strates multiple sources of inspiration, the key source — ged var? 
uments, especially the tomb of Alexander, about which, | ow qne ga ittle 
is known — certainly not enough to elevate reconstructions © that mon- 
ument above the level of conjecture. More convincing is the argument 


complexity of the design and co 
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8, Mausoleum of 
Augustus, 
exterior 
reconstructions 
based on Giglioli 
*Sepolcreto," 
563, left and 

von Hesberg, 
“Beitrag,” Abb. 
47, right. 
Drawing: Mark J. 


Johnson. 
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that the finished form of Augustus’ monument menti With mon Dien, 
trophea commemorating the victories of the emperor, 3 

In the final analysis, there is nothing in the design of the Mausoleum of 
Augustus — other than the placement of two Egyptian obelisks — that cannor 
be explained in terms of Italian and, more specifically, Roman antecedents 
The closest iconographic parallel may well be the tumulus-heroon of Aeneas 
at nearby Lavinium. Rather than seeking to link himself with Alexander o, 
focus solely on his triumph over Egypt, perhaps the link he was trying to 
assert was one he would do in other circumstances with Aeneas, as he Would 
in the choice of subjects on the Ara Pacis. Like the heroon at Lavinium, the 
tomb of Augustus would become, through the offering of Sacrifices, a site 
of the commemoration of the emperor’s deification. This point is discusse; 
further in Chapter 5.9 In choosing this architectural form for his final 
resting place, Augustus showed himself to be a traditionalist, but also ac 
someone who recognized the propaganda value this type possessed for his 
contemporaries. 


lemplum Gentis Flaviae (Flavian Mausoleum), Rome 


Vespasian was the first non-Julio-Claudian to be entombed in the Mau- 

soleum of Augustus, as was probably his son and successor, Titus. His othe: 

son, Domitian, who succeeded his brother, was a man of grandiose ideas and 

ambitions. He constructed the lemplum Gentis Flaviae on the site of the 

house in which he was born, located on the Quirinal Hill within the ancient 
pomerium, somewhere between the sites now occupied by the churches of 
5. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane and S. Susanna (Fig. 9). The monument is 
mentioned several times in the ninth book of Martial’s Epigrams and there- 
fore must have been begun or even completed before its publication in 
AD 94.77 Martial indicates that the house was torn down to make way for 
the new temple, but Suetonius specifies that the residence was converted 
into a temple.?8 Presumably, there was a combination of remodeling and 
new construction on the site. 

In addition to marking the site of the emperor's birth, the new monu- 
ment was dedicated to the Gens Flavia and served as a dynastic mausoleum. 
Though the designation of the building may indicate that Its primary func- 
tion was that of a temple honoring the family of the emperor, its sec- 
ond function as family tomb is documented before the death of Domitian 
and is inseparably linked with the first function. The funerary function 
of the building is clearly indicated by Martial, and both he and Statius 
Intimate that the remains of Vespasian and Titus were transferred to the 
new building.?? The ashes of Julia, daughter of Titus, were also placed in 
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che monument. Following Domitian's assassination in September 96, his 


corpse Was remo ed from the palace for a common burial and cremated by 
his nurse Phyllis at her suburban estate, She then surreptitiously carried the 
ashes back into the city to the Templum Gentis Flaviae, where she mixed 
them with those of Julia.^* 
Che later history of the temple is not well known, though it is mentioned 
in a few fourth-century sources [his indicates both that the building had 
survived to that time and that there was some interest in the monument, 
presumably based on the supposed connections with the second Flavian, 
or Constantinian, dynasty. The Chronograph of 354 includes it among a 
list of buildings constructed by Domitian.’ More significantly, it 1s cited 
à Kies, i 1. en Tha a 
among existing buildings 1n the regionary catalogs of Rome.? [he Historia 
duousta, written most likely toward the end of the fourth century, mentions 
ALTE " * i : e | bh 7 i Ki 
the temple twice. It states that the usurper Censorinus once lived in a house, 
then “still in existence" next to it. and later claims that Emperor Claudius 
II Gothicus (268- 0), the pretended originator ot the Second Flavians, 
“enlarged the Temple. " ‘tian ina 
The sources have very little to say about the building itself. It was perhaps 
ae DNE ee oes Aa È : « lain heave ^ 
VA ar. ct - land Sratius refer to it as à caelum or heaven 
circular in plan. Both Martial and Statius retel to 1 E MAP n 
on i emenally refers to the intrados 02 « vault O 
which in an architectural context usually een | does 
, TM M ananda form for the structure is indicated, 
dome.34 If it possessed a dome, a rotuntde È AS | 
| ~~ Martial commented on the general extravagance 
though this is uncertain. Martial commentec 97 PRY 
; ble and gold. In one epigram Jupite 


ofthe monument, noting its use of mal 
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g. Rome, area of 
Quirinal in which 
Templum Gentis 
Flaviae was 
located, plan 
according to 

R. Lanciani, 
Forma Urbis 
Romae (Milan, 
1893), detail of 
tav. 16). Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 
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than the Mausoleum of Augustus. However, 
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is made to sav that his own tomb on Crete compares badly with that of k 


Flavians.?? | SPP 
The final bit of ancient evidence concerning the building would be tha, 


offered by coinage, but it is uncertain if any com issued represents it. Thre. 
Domitianic coins have depictions of buildings identified as representing th 


Templum.3° None of the coins has an inscription identifying: its building 
as such, and some are suspect issues In any case.37 In short, the coins are ol 
no help. | 

During the past twenty years a number of attempts have been made t 

associate archaeological finds from the Quirinal with the temple. Whether 
it be the rectangular podium on the north slope of the hill, or the sculptures 
known as the “Hartwig” reliefs, or the altar and its enclosure discovered 
in the area of the Baths of Diocletian, none of these finds can be secure y 
identified as coming from Domitian’s monument.3* 

The argument that the building was a circular structure may perhaps 
be strengthened by a Renaissance discovery in the area associated with the 
lemplum. Two accounts from the second half of the sixteenth century 
report the discovery of a tholos building on the site. Pirro Ligorio, calling 
the discovered building the “Templum Minervae Flaviae," states that it was 


a beautiful building placed in the middle of the atrium of the Flavian House a: 
Malum Punice, [having] a circular form with a hexastyle pronaos of the com- 
posite order...vestiges remained of this ancient, beautiful and ornamented 
work and it was there that [there was a] marble statue of Minerva holding 
a shield, ready to throw a spear. Later, the site came into the possession of 
M. Baldino Baldini and every trace was leveled, and there were found various 
marble statues without heads.39 


The second account is that of Flaminio Vacca, written in 1 594: 


I remember that near the street that goes from Monte Cavallo to Porta Pia [the 
modern Via XX Settembre], near San Vitale, there was found a small temple 
with columns of bigio africano measuring 20 palms [4.56 meters] each, [though 
I am] not sure if [the plan of] the temple were circular or oval.4° 


Unfortunately, there is nothing in either source that makes certain the iden- 
tification of the round building with the lemplum Gentis Flaviae. Yet, the 


location of the discovery corresponds closely with that of the Flavian mon- 
ument, and therefore the possibility that the 


remains. The passages merit further scrutiny, 
the tentative nature of the identification. If 
column is correct, the building was not very 


two buildings are identica! 
but one must keep in mind 
Vacca’s measurement of the 
large, certainly much smaller 
the size of the Templum was 
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no doubt dictated in large part by its location. Ligorio made the very inter- 


esting observation that the circular structure stood in the center of the 
atrium of the house. The temple c 
in the middle of an open courty 
as a temenos enclosure. Fin 


an be imagined as a freestanding edifice 
: ard, surrounded by walls or porticoes acting 
nificant, as it provides a link esie is perio eral ci CN 
e > Detween the circular structure and Domitian, 
who was a fervent worshipper of the warrior goddess.4' 
| A key feature ot this mausoleum that is worthy of further investigation 
is that it was the only imperial tomb that indisputably stood within the 
original pomerium of the city. The decision of Domitian to convert the 
house of his birth into a temple-mausoleum determined ¢ priori that it would 
occupy a position inside the pomerium and probably had much to do with 
the emperor's documented megalomania. Yet, how is it that Domitian and, 
perhaps later, Trajan were able to circumvent the law concerning burials 
within the pozzerium? The choice of site for the early imperial mausolea is 
logical enough insofar as there was no reason to build anywhere else but in 
Rome. Whereas Augustus selected a location among the honored tombs in 
the Campus Martius, and Hadrian a site nearby but on the other side of the 
Tiber, the choice of site for the Flavians is noteworthy as it was made in 
apparent disregard for Roman law concerning burials intra zuros. Many 
scholars have claimed that Trajan’s similar burial was extraordinary or even 
unique but have ignored the Flavian burials within the pozzerium.^3 Of the 
late antique mausolea, only that of Constantine was definitely located within 
city walls, which led Grabar to claim that this was "a flagrant violation of 
Roman law.”++ 
It is true that Roman law dictated that burials were to take place outside 
the city, an injunction first recorded in the “Twelve Tables” of Roman law 
compiled in the fifth century BC and reiterated as late as AD 381 in an edict 
of Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodosius.* Yet, in citing the law, Cicero 
noted that exceptions to it were granted to persons of exceptional merit 
such as Fabricius.4 Plutarch noted that Valerius Publicola was buried “by 
express vote of the citizens, within the city, near the so-called Vela " 
It was also supposed that Romulus, the founder of Rome, had a tomb in 
the Forum Romanum, the Lapis Niger.4 In the late fourth century, an 
important distinction 1n the law is made by Servius, who - "Si been 
trying to explain the existing situation when he noted that it ictate Mi atno 
one could be buried in the city, though "emper ors and vestal virgins, who 
are not subject to the law, have tombs in the city. —— Pe 
law, certain exceptions to the pr ohibition agua buria z BER: SS 
could be made, and these exceptions included imperial buria s. sed 
Two other points about the Templum Gentis Flaviae are worth reite 


ation. First, it is possible, it not certain, that the structure was circular, as 
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were all other imperial mausolea except for that of Trajan. Second, the link. 
age of tomb and imperial cult temple is also very significant and anticipate, 
what later emperors would do in their own funerary monuments. 


Column of Trajan, Rome 


lrajan's tomb is certainly the most unusual of the imperial mausolea, bear. 
ing no resemblance to its predecessors and having no influence on the 
architecture of its successors. The final resting place of Trajan, who died in 
Cilicia in August 117, was a small chamber in the base of the honorific col. 
umn that bears his name and still stands (Plate IT). Decorated with reliefs of 
episodes of the Dacian Wars, waged ro1—2 and again in 105-6, the column 
was originally topped by a colossal bronze statue of the emperor.5? 

Ihe Column of Trajan was built as part of his forum, standing on its 
principal axis directly to northwest of the basilica Ulpia and between two 
rectangular structures usually identified as libraries (Fig. 10). It stood in » 
courtyard, measuring 24.80 by 18.30 meters and paved with white marble.:: 
Although the forum was inaugurated on 1 Jan 11 2, the column was dedicated 
later, on 12 May 113.5? This later dedication date for the column and the 
fact that its foundations were cut through those of the flanking libraries 
suggest that it was not an original part of the forum design, though it 
was certainly added while the complex was under construction and was 
integrated into the design and iconography of the complex.53 Furthermore. 
it seems likely that the column, with its necessary scaffolding, must have 
been erected and essentially completed before the final work was done on 
its courtyard and the flanking buildings, usually thought to be libraries. 
The column apparently stood within the ancient pomerium — and definitely 
within the expanded pomerium — of the city, and thus Trajan’s burial was also 
an exception to the ban of burials inside the city. This detail has elicited 
much comment from both ancient and modern writers, who, forgetting 
the Flavian mausoleum, have claimed that Trajan was the only emperor so 
honored.55 

Ihe shaft, too Roman feet or 29.78 meters tall, rests on a pedestal of 
Luna marble measuring about 6 meters square and standing 6.24 meters 
high. The exterior is carved on all sides with representations of a trophy, 
that is, a pile of captured weapons and armor. On top of the pedestal a large 
wreath acts as base to the column shaft. Its southeast face contains a small 
door leading into the column and is flanked by a portion of the trophy. 
Above the door and supported by two winged victories is the inscription, 
which commemorates the erection of the column but says nothing about 
the imperial burials once contained within. 'The pedestal culminates with 2 
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zone occupied by hanging wreaths carved in the round and standing at the 
corners, seemingly draped from the feet of eagles. 

The interior of the pedestal is occupied by three spaces (Fig. 11): a short 
corridor leading to the spiral staircase that climbs the interior of the shaft; 
a small rectangular chamber entered through a door from the corridor; 
and another room that served as the burial chamber, measuring 1.56 by 
eters with a height of 1.92 meters. ‘There are a few features of this 
are worth noting. Along the wall opposite the door are signs 
carved from the marble of the pedestal and measuring 
1.25 meters wide, occupied this place. Boni noticed 
as to allow the platform to accommodate two 
y, Plotina.5° On the west wall is a tiny 
ple cornice at the top of the wall, no 
ible. 
funerary aspect of the column 1s 
ginning or not. Some have 


3.40 M 
chamber that 
that a raised platform, 
0.79 meters high and 
holes drilled in such a way 
urns, those of Trajan and, presumabl 
opening or window. Other than a simp 
signs of any decoration are presently VIS 

The major question concerning the 


whether this function was planned from the be iav 
argued that Trajan's burial in the monument was a decis = 


i i > Trajan’s 
his death.57 Reasons for believing that this was ee EN ie ee cm 
. | b WS eath d d B Y 
aidati PES unexpected and premature death, the p 
»sty in life, h 
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Io. Rome, 
Forum and 
Column- Tomb 
of Trajan, the 
latter dedicated 
In II3, site plan. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Grassigli, 
“Triumphare,” 
fig. 4. 
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funerary inscription, the column's possible location within the pomerium 
and the simple and unusual tomb form. It has even been suggested tha, 
a presumed lack of funds prevented the widowed Plotina from Erecting 
a large traditional mausoleum and led her to bury her band On the 
cheap in the small chamber at the foot of his Column? None Of these 
hypotheses is convincing. If one is to accept the idea that the burial of Trajan 
in the column base was an afterthought, then the presence of the chamber 
and its vestibule must be explained. Was Trajan, one of the most honored 
of all Roman emperors, buried in some sort of closet? The Suggestion 
that the room originally functioned as the repository for scrolls containing 
Trajan’s account of the Dacian Wars is unconvincing, especially when the 
main argument is that the presence of the slit windows mitigates against ap 
intended funerary function for the chamber.59 To the contrary, this type 
of opening is found in numerous Roman tombs, as we will see later. Other 
proposals are that the chamber was originally a display room for select 
spoils from the Dacian Wars, a waiting room, a kind of cloak-check room, 
or the porter’s lodge.^? All of these suggestions fall flat when it is noted that 
no such chamber is found in the base of the Column of Marcus Aurelius, 
a victory monument that, although obviously modeled on the Column o: 
Trajan, was never used as a tomb. ^! Claridge's recent suggestion that 4 
separate tomb structure was built against the base of the column’s podium 
as a means of denying the possibility that the chamber was intended as a 
tomb also is unconvincing. 

Others, beginning with Cassius Dio in the third century, have argued 
that the column was planned from the beginning as Trajan’s tomb. He 
stated that Trajan “built the libraries and also raised in the Forum an enor- 
mous column to serve as both a tomb and a monument to his work in the 
Forum.”9 The chamber must have been planned from the beginning and, 
though small, was large enough to accommodate two burial urns. Zanker 
has argued that the column was planned from the beginning as an integral 
part of the Forum and as a tomb. He points out that the platform for the 
urns was carved out of the same marble as the pedestal and that the latter 
was built in the form of a funerary altar.®4 It has also been noted that the 
griffins and tauroctonous figures depicted in a marble frieze that may have 
been part of the colonnade surrounding the column are symbolic of victory 
but also have a role in the imperial cult and symbolize victory over death.^ 
A recent interpretation of the monument sees the decoration of the column 
shaft as evidence of the funerary function of the monument. The reliefs of 
the shaft can be viewed in their entirety only by walking around the col- 
umn several times, an action that echoes the rite of decursio done around the 
funeral pyre.99 F urthermore, other column-tombs, though much smaller in 
scale, are known in Roman funerary architecture.7 Servius, writing in the 
late fourth century, noted that ‘above the tombs of noble men are placed 
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columns, to show the height that they have reached."9* The size of the 
Column of Trajan would thus reflect the great stature attained by Trajan, 
optimus princeps. Finally, Grassi gli has recently argued that the primary rai- 
son d'étre for the column in the midst of the forum complex was in fact its 
funerary function.” 

It has been argued that the colonnades linking the libraries were built or 
t this does not preclude their construction as part of 
the evidence indicating that the libraries were 
| completed by 113 is stronger. There is no 
valid reason to dispute the date of the dedication of the column, nor is there 
any firm evidence that the column or its base originally stood elsewhere.”’ 
at the column, with its chamber, was in place 


This leads to the conclusion th 
by May 113. The present inscription was presumably cut at that time, well 


leath, and so has no funerary content. Perhaps any 
limited to the now-lost burial urns or their 


finished by Hadrian, bu 
the original plan.^" Actually, 
planned from the beginning anc 


before the emperor's « 
type of tomb inscription Was 
destroyed platform. 

[t has long been assumed that 
Plotina mentioned in sources Was i2 
and served as the terminal feature of 
aftert 


the Temple of the Deified Trajan and 
located to the northwest of the column 
the Forum of Trajan." It was also 


generally assumed that 1t was an hought to the complex, added to the 





Tomb of Trajan, 
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plan. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
(after Boni, 
“Esplorazioni, ” 
fig. 5). 
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design following the death of T'rajan.73 Recent excavations in the SUPPosed 
area of the temple have called this assumption into question and led to the 
supposition that this end of the complex, rather than being its terminus 
was actually its primary entrance and faced toward the Campus Martius. >: 
What was thought to be a colonnade separating the column from the 
is now interpreted as the entrance facade to the complex, which means the 
column would now be understood as standing in a small atrium Preceding 
the basilica and the large open courtyard behind it to the southwest. Another 
small courtyard stands at the southwest end of the com 
Forum of Augustus, but no temple was found. 
Not everyone is convinced by this new interpretation. Packer argues that 
the evidence has been misinterpreted, claiming that some of the remains 
found in the excavations to the northwest of the column were, in fact. 
remains of the Temple of Trajan and Plotina, a building named in severa] 
sources, some of which indicate its location in this area.75 He sees the finds as 
confirming the hypothesis of Zanker, who argued that there are reasons fo; 
believing that the temple was intended from the beginning, even if Hadrian 
constructed it.7° As excavation work and analysis continue here, it should be 
noted that the fact that the column served as Trajan’s tomb is not disputed. 
Whether the column was located near the front of the complex or by its 
terminus, the Forum of Trajan was a remarkable ensemble of monuments 
to the memory of this favored emperor. The forum and basilica stood as 
gifts to the Roman people, and the column-tomb rose as a monument to 
Trajan’s life and victories. The complex was located in the heart of the city 
and bound by proximity to his temple, where the emperor, now divus, could 
be venerated. 


temple 


plex, next to the 


Mausoleum of Hadrian, Rome 


No imperial mausoleum is as imposing as Hadrian’s monument, the present 
Castel Sant’Angelo, located on the right bank of the Tiber River (Plate III). 
Even if it were to be stripped of its medieval and Renaissance additions. 
the building would continue to dominate its surroundings, as it has since 
its completion. It is variously referred to in Roman sources as the Sepul- 
chrum Hadriani, the Monumentum Hadriani, the Sepulchrum Antonino- 
rum (his family name), and, in Greek, the Antonineion.7 On the mar- 
ble plan of Rome, the Forma Urbis, it is designated as MA[VSOLEUM| 
HA[DRIANI].7 Hadrian began it sometime in the middle of his reign, 
probably in the 120s, as brick stamps give a terminus post quem of around 
123.79 The Aelian Bridge, which links the building to the Campus Martius, 
was dedicated in 134 as work progressed on the mausoleum.8° The funerary 
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d mg Incomplete when Hadrian died in 7 38, for 

u | | e 1 | e | p 

+ uteoit and only in the following year transferred 
Successor, Antoninus Pius.8! The mausoleum was 


he was buried first in P 


d for burials of emperors until about 218 or 219, 
Lud Du pies Domna were the last to be placed bere D 

Ris | Ticorporated into the expanded city walls. In 
537 it was the Site of a battle between the Byzantine army and the Goths 
led by Totila.54 During the Middle Ages it was converted into a castle, used 
as a place of refuge anda prison by the Popes. Major renovations and addi- 
tions were undertaken in succeeding years, particularly in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. These have not only modified the original appearance 
of the building but have also made it difficult to reconstruct some of its 
original features. 


‘The site chosen by Hadrian for his mausoleum was on the opposite bank 

and downriver from the Mausoleum of Augustus in an area occupied by the 
Horti Domitiae, imperial property from at least the time of Domitian.85 
The Aelian Bridge was built specifically to provide a direct link between the 
mausoleum and the city. At the bridgehead nearest the mausoleum one must 
either turn left or right to proceed along the road running parallel to the 
river, or continue straight to enter into the mausoleum precinct that shares 
its principal axis with the bridge (Fig. 12). The precinct was defined and 
protected by an enclosure consisting of travertine pilasters with Corinthian 
capitals supporting a bronze fence, measuring some 115 meters square. At 
its entrance opposite the bridgehead were three openings: the center was 
2.40 meters wide, and the lateral gates were each 2.10 meters wide. At least 
some of the pilasters were topped by gilt bronze peacocks, a few of which 
have survived and are displayed in the Vatican Museum.” 

The mausoleum consists of three main components: a square base, a 
cylinder, and a central tower. ‘The base, placed about 15.60 meters behind 
the fence and orientated to the cardinal points, measures 88.89 meters, or 
about 300 Roman feet, on each side.?7 Its outer wall, over 1 meter thick, was 
constructed of travertine blocks and rose to a height of about 12 meters. It 
may have been at least partly covered with ape el had elegantly carved 
angle piers at its corners, one of which survives. Behind a narrow space 
is another wall standing some 12 meters high, built of brick-faced concrete 
and bonded with the walls of the radiating chambers. The appearance of the 
base has been modified by its conversion into a fortress having two curtain 
walls with crenellations built in front of the Roman wall and large, polygonal 
bastions at the four corners. Facing the bridge to the south, a bronze ene 
once closed the entrance. Above the door was the inscription of — an 
Sabina, and to either side were additional inscriptions, eleven of which are 
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12. Rome, 
Mausoleum of 
Hadrian, 
completed 

ca. 139, ground 
level, plan, 
partially 
reconstructed. 


Drawing: Mark J. 


Johnson, after 
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Sant Angelo, 
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known. Given their placement on the facade, as described in the Einsiedel: 
Itinerary of the eighth century, there was room for at least six more in tht 
series, apparently already then destroyed and therefore not copied." 

The space between the exterior wall and the central cylindrical core of the 
mausoleum is divided into sixty-seven wedge-shaped, vaulted spaces linked 
by doorways. The function of these chambers is uncertain, but as they wer 
left unfinished, it was probably utilitarian in nature. The square base with 
its wedge-shaped spaces is a later addition, built after the construction ©! l 
the cylinder.?° It is unclear, however, if this change in design of the tomb 
from a simple circular form to one with a square base was made for aesthetic 
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13. Mausoleum 
of Hadrian, 
crypt level, plan. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Cundari, Castel 
50 Sant'Angelo, 
——— m pl. XX. 
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reasons, or perhaps as a way of buttressing the lower portion of the tomb 
against the dangers of flooding. Conversely, the change may simply reflect 
the chronology of the construction with the base planned but not built until 
the walls of the cylinder were completed. From the entrance a short hall, 


whose travertine walls were originally lined with marble revetment, leads 


directly to the dominant feature of the buildin 9, the cylinder. 
The cylinder 1s constructed of concrete, faced in tuta opus quadratum, 
and travertine. Up to the height of the square base it is 74 meters 
ately above this point the diameter diminishes 
meters high above the square 


peperino, 
in diameter, though immedi 
de I 4« sia CAN aA 9 
to some 64 meters (Fig. 1 3); 1€ 18 some 21 — M er 
base and is now topped by the later additions, clearly marked by a chang 


in masonry. 
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14. Mausoleum 
of Hadrian, 
restored section, 
in part 
hypothetical. 


Drawing: Mark J. 


Johnson, after 
Cundari, Castel 
Sant Angelo, 

pl. XXXVII. 
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Within the walls is very little interior space (Fig. 14). The entry opens 
into a vaulted hall that, after a short distance, gives access to a barrel-vaulted, 
apsed vestibule. The travertine walls have plugholes for the attachment of 
giallo antico revetment, of which some traces remain. [he apse presumably 
once held a statue of Hadrian. To the right is the beginning of the helicoidal 
ramp that encircles the building in a counter-clockwise fashion while rising 
at an angle of about ten degrees before ending at a level 12 meters directly 
above the vestibule. The ramp is 2.90 meters wide, 5.55 meters high, and 
approximately 125.50 meters long. A black-and-white mosaic set in simple 
geometric patterns decorated the floor, while the brick-face walls were 
originally lined with marble revetment, divided at intervals by pilasters and 
capitals supporting a cornice, all done in opus sectile. Four small light/air 
shafts, rising through the mass of the cylinder, pierce its annular barrel vault, 
decorated with stucco. At the upper level another barrel-vaulted corridor. 
3.20 meters wide and 4.80 meters high, leads northward to a room located 
at the precise center of the cylinder. This chamber is square in plan, each 

side about 8 meters long, and is covered with a barrel vault 10.20 meters 
high (Fig. 15). The walls on the west, north, and east have rectangular 
niches, 1.50 meters deep, giving the space a cruciform appearance. Here, 
too, the walls were originally covered with giallo antico revetment.?! Two 
openings in its barrel vault are modern but may be enlargements of original 
ventilation shafts.9? 

Beyond this point the original layout of the building becomes unclear. 
Later transformations have obscured the original passageway; the ramp 
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continued upwards, leading to other rooms that may have accommodated 
for this conjecture is incon- 


additional imperial burials, but the evidence 
clusive, and it remains as yet unproven.” Certainly there must have been 


n for continuing upward in the building, for there are two 
ve. The chamber immediately above the lowest room, 
now known as Sala della Giustizia, is about 7 meters high and is square 
y, entrances at the north and south (Fig. 16). The 
correspond roughly in height to the supposed 
Placed above these two rooms Is a tower, 
w by later additions. The tower definitely 


belongs to the original structure, though it, too, was modified in later peri- 
ods. Within it was a domed, circular room 12.30 meters high, now divided 
into two superimposed rooms, the Sala del Tesoro, and above it the Sala 


some provisio 
other chambers abo 





in plan with, originall 
exterior walls of this room 
height of the tumulus mound. 
now partially obscured from vie 
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15. Mausoleum 
of Hadrian, 
crypt, interior. 
Photo: Mark J. 
Johnson. 
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16. Mausoleum 
of Hadrian, level 
of the Sala di 
Giustizia and 
Cortile, plan, in 


part hypothetical. 
Drawing: Mark J. 


Johnson, after 
Cundari, Caste/ 
Sant'Angelo, 

pl. XXXII. 
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delle Bandiere (Fig. 17). Though the tower is now almost square in plan, 
originally it was probably circular externally, the present outer walls being 
medieval and continuing the plan of the Roman walls on which they are 
built.94 The function of these rooms is uncertain. However, based on the 
evidence of other mausolea, it may be surmised that the lowest two served 
as burial chambers, whereas the upper, circular room had cultic functions.» 
It is difficult to arrive at a convincing reconstruction of the exterior. The 
original form of the base is perhaps the easiest part to visualize. Fragments 
of corner piers and a sculpted frieze depicting a garland hung with bucrania 
have survived.9° Procopius states that the exterior of the building was ot 
marble and that there were marble statues of men and horses, pieces of 
which were hurled by Goth defenders of the mausoleum-fortress down on 
the Byzantine attackers.97 The cylinder was also faced with marble as it rose 
above the base to a level of about 21 meters above the height of the base. lt 
most likely terminated in a cornice, perhaps decorated with a frieze similar 
to that of the square base.9? It was also apparently decorated with pilasters. 
pieces of which have been found. At this point the reconstruction becomes 
difficult. A careful, thorough survey and study of the building would need 
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to be done before any serious arguments could be made in favor of one 
proposed reconstruction over another. Nevertheless, a few observations 
can be offered that should be taken into account in any reconstruction. 
Between the top of the Roman concrete cylinder and the Renaissance 

pavement of the present courtyard is a layer of earth, some 5 meters thick, 
that rests on a bed of loose stones atop a layer of waterproof cement.99 
Borgatti saw this as evidence that the upper part of the cylinder was covered 
by a tumulus of earth, arrayed around the center tower in a fashion recalling 
the arrangement of the tumulus covering Augustus' monument, as seen in 
a reconstruction (Fig. 18). The lower layer of cement was set at an angle, 
sloping down and away from the tower, apparently facilitating drainage 
through four conduits near the airshafts. From there, a collector drain for 
rainwater runs under the floor of the helicoidal ramp and eventually out 
to the Tiber.!°° The tumulus, or perhaps more properly a hanging garden, 
much as 10 meters high. It does not seem likely that 
rranged and set, would have been 
ption that there was indeed some 
nded.!° It may be surmised that 
Iding was in part to follow the 


would have been as 
such a large amount of earth, so carefully a 
placed there at a later period, so the assum 
kind of tumulus atop the cylinder seems four 
the purpose of a mound atop so lofty a bui 
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17. Mausoleum 


of Hadrian, level 


of the Sala del 
Tesoro, plan, in 
part hypothetical. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Cundari, Castel 
Sant'Angelo, 

pl. XXXIX. 
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tradition of other Roman tumuli. In addition, although the Supposed byn., 
chambers were several stories above the Tiber, the presence of à ls 
suggests that the burials took place sub terra. E^ 
A different reconstruction has been proposed that sees the mausoleu 
as consisting of four superimposed layers, each successfully smaller then 
its predecessors in the manner of a layered wedding cake.'?? The evidence 
for this proposal seems rather weak, its principal argument being that the 
mausoleum closely resembles the monument depicted on the reverses of 
consecration coins beginning with Faustina the Elder (Fig. 6).'°3 These rep- 
resentations generally have been interpreted as funeral pyres, and though 
there is a superficial resemblance with the remains of Hadrian’s mausoleum, 
they closely match literary accounts of the imperial pyres. The symbolism 
of the pyre, in which the soul of the deceased ruler was believed to have 
ascended to the heavens, is strongly associated with the idea of consecration 
that the coins commemorated. Unless stronger evidence is forthcoming 
this reconstruction may be safely set aside. 
One aspect of the work of Squadrilli can be accepted, namely, that there 
must have been other rooms used for burials. The lowest chamber is simply 
too small to have accommodated more than a few burials.! An important 
consideration is that the period during which the mausoleum was in use 
may have seen the beginning of imperial inhumations in sarcophagi in place 
of cremation.'°5 A porphyry sarcophagus was purportedly removed from 
here and used by Pope Innocent II (d. 1 143) in his tomb in St. John Lat- 
eran; its lid was used as a cover for the sarcophagus of the prefect Cinthiu: 
(d. 1077) in the atrium of St. Peter's.'?9$ Such sarcophagi would have 
inevitably overcrowded the room. The chambers in the base, irregular, 
undecorated, and away: from the focus of the building, were almost cer- 
tainly not used for imperial burials. Perhaps the next room immediately 
above the lowest chamber was added by Antoninus Pius as a place for his 
own burial and that of his family. The surmised existence of other room: 
along a continuation of the ramp may prove also to be true, with these 
providing spaces for subsequent burials. In any event there must have been 
some type of internal access to the upper part of the building and to all ot 
the rooms aligned to the lowest chamber. 

If the idea that a tumulus or hanging garden topped the cylinder can 
be accepted, there is still no reason to assume that the earth rose to the 
top of the tower. The room directly above the lowest room, which ma) 
have served a funereal function, may have been covered, but the uppermost 
chamber was exposed externally. There would be no reason to build it i^ 
a circular form both internally and externally if it were also to be under 
a mound of earth. The apex of the tower may have supported a statue ot 
the emperor in a quadriga, though this is disputed. Although the testimony 
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of this sculptural group comes from a late, seventh-century source that 
exaggerates the size of the piece, the iconography, with its associations to 
apotheosis, fits into the context of an imperial mausoleum.'?7 The overall 
height of the original building is impossible to determine precisely, but it 
must have been more than 50 meters. 

As in the Mausoleum of Augustus, there was relatively little interior space 
and natural lighting inside the mass of the cylinder. Four small lucernari, or 
light shafts, illuminated the ramp, but it is unclear if there were any ancient 
openings in the lower chamber. Unlike its predecessor, this monument was 
provided with several, larger interior spaces, including those located above 
the lower room and, possibly, othérs along the surmised continuation of 
the ramp. The middle room may or may not have been visible externally; it 
has two openings that were probably doors, and no indication of windows. 
It would have been dark and thus ideally suited for a second burial chamber. 
Squadrilli supposes that rather than being covered by the tumulus, it was 

surrounded by a colonnade, but the proof for such a — E lack- 
n The circular upper space was probably exposed — e " 
haps better lit, making it the most likely site for memorial rites 1 - ee È 
interior space were provided for that function, The — O 1 E e 
circular space above a lower chamber, even within a muck E 
however, is highly significant, for most subsequent imperia wer 
to use that very motif. 

In looking for the origins O 
need not search outside of Rom 


f the design of Hadrian's mausoleum one 
e and its environs. Hadrian’s building was 
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18. Mausoleum 
of Hadrian, 
exterior 
reconstruction, in 
part hypothetical. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Huelsen, 
“Jahresberichte,” 
plate. 
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primarily an architectural response to the Mausoleum of Augustus, which 

acted as both model and point of departure. Hadrian and his architects 

also included new elements of design derived from the Roman aristocrat, 
tombs in the suburbs. In size and basic architectural form, it is clear that 
Hadrian was looking to the model of Augustus: the length of the Square 
base of Hadrian’s mausoleum exactly matches the diameter of Augusty 
tomb; its cylinder dressed in white stone and topped by a Doric frieze, , 
mound of earth, and ultimately a statue of the deceased emperor all rect 
the arrangement at the Mausoleum of Augustus, as do a fence temenos 
enclosure, an entry on the south, and a winding corridor leading to the 
burial chamber placed at the center of the building. 

The differences are also important and highlight the fact that Hadrian 
was not simply copying the tomb of his predecessor. Here the cylinder 
rested on a square base, a modification that has numerous parallels in other. 
earlier Roman tombs. The cylinder itself was much taller, resulting in the 
impression of a greater vertical emphasis for this building. Placing the burial 
chamber higher up within the building may well have been a practical 
response to the problem of periodic flooding of the Tiber River that must 
have on occasion inundated the burial chamber in Augustus’ monument. 
The form of the lowest burial chamber in Hadrian’s mausoleum echoes 
that in numerous Roman tombs, as does the superimposition of chambers: 
the presence of a domed room above the two burial chambers can best be 
explained in terms of the funerary cult and shows the growing importance 
of the imperial funerary cult in the second century. 

There is much about the original appearance of the Mausoleum ot 
Hadrian that can be understood only with further study. A thorough archae- 
ological and architectural survey would add greatly to our knowledge of the 
monument. This problem notwithstanding, it is obvious that Hadrian built 
an impressive monument for himself that would evoke an image of grandeur 
and importance, as well as a remembrance of the mausoleum of the first 
emperor, Augustus. This building marked the end of such huge imperia! 
funerary monuments. For a variety of reasons, none of his successors would 
attempt to build a funerary monument for his own burial on such a scale. 


Tomb of Gordian III, Zaitha 


In 244, while on a campaign against the Persians, the young Gordian Ill was 
killed by his own troops at the instigation of Philip, the praetorian prefect 
and his successor.'^? Philip wrote the Senate to report that Gordian had died 
of illness and to request that divine honors be granted him. A monument. 
referred to as a “tumulus” or *sepulcrum" in the sources, was erected at the 
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site of the murder, overlooking the Euphrates River at Zaitha, not far from 
Circesium (modern Buseire, Syria) on the road to Dura Europos.''? 

[he esca disagree as to whether Gordian's remains were actually 
placed in the tumulus. Accordin g to Eutropius, after the tumulus had been 
built the emperor's “remains were sent back to Rome.”!!! Another fourth- 
century writer, F estus, reported that the monument was built at the twen- 
tieth milestone trom Circesium and that “his remains were sent to Rome 
with the maximum reverence."*'* A differing account of the facts is given 
in the Epitome de caesaribus, which states that he was buried in a place that 
then took the name Sepulcrum Gordiani. The Historia Augusta also implies 
that he was buried in the tumulus. 

A more important source is the testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus in 
his account of Julian’s Persian campaign. Not only did Julian and his troops 
see the tumulus, but also Julian actually sacrificed to the divus Gordian at 
that spot.!!3 Slightly later in the text, Julian, while speaking to his soldiers, 
refers back to Gordian and his monument, saying that it was the place ubi 
sepultus est." ^ This clear statement would appear to clinch the argument, but 
it must be remembered that Eutropius also accompanied Julian’s campaign. 
Modern scholars have sought to find a way out of the dilemma by calling the 
monument at Zaitha a “cenotaph,” leaving one to assume that Gordian had 
a tomb at Rome.''? Such a monument in or near the capital, however, is not 
mentioned in any of the sources. It has also been suggested that Gordian 
was buried, in effect, at both places. That is, his remains were cremated, an 
os resectum was buried in the tumulus, and the remaining ashes were sent to 

Rome.!*° 

It is just as likely that either Ammianus or Eutropius was in error. The 
nature of the two accounts is dissimilar. Eutropius gives a short recount- 
ing of the death of Gordian, an event that had taken place more than a 
century previously. Indeed, he was probably relying on another source, the 
Kaisergeschichte, itself written in 337 or 357; long after the death and burial 
of the young ruler.'? In stark contrast, Ammianus records in detail an event 
at which he was present: the visit to the tomb and the sacrifice by Julian, 
who certainly must have known whether or not Gordian’s remains occu- 

pied the tomb. ‘This account should be accepted above all others, with the 
the remains of Gordian still rested in the tumulus 
118 


conclusion that in 363 


overlooking the Euphrates. 


Although the exact site of the tumulus or its ruins has not been discovered 
and nothing is known about the monument other than its tumulus form, 
it nevertheless holds an important place in the history of Roman imperial 
nosci -For.the first time, a Roman emperor was buried with honors 
in a monument outside of Rome, indeed, far from the capital. Other such 


imperial burials were to follow. 
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Mausoleum of Gallienus, Near Rome 


Abandoned ruins of a circular mausoleum, traditionally ascribed to Gal. 

lienus, stand on the west side of the Via Appia south of Rome, just before the 

ninth milestone (Plate IV).''? The attribution is based on literary sources 

that place his mausoleum in this location. It is further corroborated by 
the dating evidence offered by the structure itself. The Anonymous Vaj. 
sianus states that Emperor Severus II was buried in the tomb of Gallieny, 
located “eight miles from the city,” and the Epitome de caesaribus specifies 
that the tomb was located “on the Via Appia, nine miles from the city,”120 
A fragment of porphyry, perhaps from a statue or sarcophagus, found jp 
the area would seem to confirm the attribution to an emperor. At first it 
may seem unusual that an imperial mausoleum should be located so far 
outside of the city. The explanation for the selection of this place is to be 
found in the presence of a villa on the site, the ruins of which are located 
some 100 meters to the south and west of the mausoleum. This villa, which 
has not been excavated, was lavishly decorated and provided rich finds for 
eighteenth-century artifact hunters, including a colossal Serapis and the 
Discobolos in the Vatican Museum 77 It is likely that the mausoleum was 
built in conjunction with the villa. 

The building survives in a poor, deteriorating condition and is in desper- 
ate need of consolidation.'?? It has not been completely surveyed, and the 
excavations undertaken there in 2003 were limited; therefore, the present 
comments and conclusions must remain tentative in nature.!?3 Neverthe- 
less there is much that can be said about the building in its present state. 
This, in turn, will illuminate its place in the context of imperial mausolea. 

The mausoleum is circular in plan with the upper floor having a rather 
small exterior diameter of 14.50 meters, a size reflecting perhaps the dimin- 
ished building activity of the third century (Fig. 19). The circular cella, with 
a diameter of about 11.25 meters, is raised on a podium in which there is 2 
lower chamber. Its plan is somewhat unusual, as there are only five niches 
and an entry, instead of the seven niches and an entry commonly found in 

Roman circular buildings.'?4 It was entered apparently from the southwest, 
an area now unfortunately buried by a large amount of rubble. The wall is 
relatively thin, only 1.75 meters thick, and the niches, alternatingly rect- 
angular and curved, are correspondingly shallow. The niches, 3.80 meter’ 
wide, are only 1.20 meters deep, so that the curved ones are not fully semi- 
circular. ‘The lower level also has an unusual plan. A corridor, 2.30 meters 
wide and aligned at a right angle to the Via Appia, extends the entire width 
of the rotunda, through an arched opening at each end. The interior space 
is roughly H-shaped in plan with four arms opening off the corridor, each 
about 2.90 meters wide and terminating in a shallow curved wall. On the 
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outer part of the rotunda wall are four rectangular niches, each 3.90 meters 
Së the present condition of the building, its — Mél, A pena 
what difficult to visualize (Fig. 20). The present È geng ie pani 
not substantially higher than 1t was 1n antiquity, E ipai ced 
than the nearby tracts of the ancient road. Thus, E a on 
have been partially subterranean. The lower portion 
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19. Rome, 
Mausoleum of 
Gallienus, plans. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after De 
Rossi, Bovillae, 
fig. 403. 
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20. Rome, 
Mausoleum ot 
Gallienus, 
exterior from 
south. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 





occupied by the two arched openings of the corridor and by the four rect- 
angular niches. These extend below ground level and are covered in the 
manner of arcosolia, or vaulted burial niches. Above this zone the rising 
exterior wall is broken only by a series of shallow niches 1.75 meters wide 
and 2.50 meters high. At its highest point the present ruin stands about 
rr meters above ground level, that is, roughly equivalent to the height o! 
the interior niches. The building must have been considerably higher, bu: 


there is no way, of course, to establish its original height. | 
The construction technique used throughout is brick-faced concrete. | 
the later mixed with rounded stones and rubble. The bricks, orange, yellow i 


and mostly red with dark red particles, are 25 to 30 centimeters long an A 
2.5 centimeters thick, set in a module averaging 21 to 22 centimeters. Tho E. 
mortar is grayish in color and is 1.5 to 2.0 centimeters thick. Levelin: Së 
courses of sesquipedales, 36 centimeters long, are visible in the lower portio: 
of the building. Putlog holes are visible in the exterior face, as are relieviny 
arches in double courses of brick that occur in the areas corresponding t« 
the interior semicircular niches. It is possible that the exterior was face: 
with marble slabs, though no traces of such a covering remain. ^ 

Not much can be said about the interior, though given the relative thin 
ness of the walls, the upper cella was relatively spacious. The remaining 
niches of the cella are vaulted and measure some 5.50 meters in heigh| 
(Fig. 21). Nearly all of the brick facing of the interior has been lost, an‘ 
with it most traces of decoration, though some indication that it was co 
ered with slabs of marble is present.'?6 The interior of the lower room ^ 
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21. Mausoleum 
of Gallienus, 
interior niche. 


Photo: Mark J. 
Johnson. 





filled with dirt and debris to a height about 2 meters below its ceiling. Some 
of the brick facing survives, especially in the curving ends of the arms. An 
opening in the end wall of the southeast arm that communicates with one 
of the outer niches retains its brick facing on one side and may have served 
as a small ventilation shaft. The other back walls of the arms are too badly 
damaged to determine if all had similar openings, but such an opening is 
shown in the southwest niche on the plan drawn by Sallustio Peruzzi. ?7 
Each arm is covered by a barrel vault constructed of concrete rubble divided 
by three transversal arches of brick set at intervals of about 1 meter. No 
traces of decoration remain at this level. IA at ‘ 
An ambulatory within the podium once encircled the weg? ong of i t 
building. At present, the exterior of the rotunda below the r bai D O 
the cella is void of any facing, except ‘n the recently excavated areas where 
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22. Mausoleum 
of Gallienus, 
remnants of the 
lower level 
ambulatory. 
Photo: Mark J. 
Johnson. 
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brick masonry survives intact (Fig. 22). Moreover, there is an indentation 
in the surface of the building at the point where the ambulatory ceiling and 
ambulatory roof would have adjoined it. Most significant is the remnant of 
a brick arch that extends out from the wall surface on the west flank of the 
rotunda, which must have been part of an annular barrel vault (Fig. 23). Its 
surviving arc indicates that the ambulatory may have been 3 to 4 meters 
wide, making the total diameter of the building some 18 to 19 meters. 
The width of the ambulatory and its exterior wall were determined witl 
certainty by the unpublished excavation, but the location of the entranc: 
into the lower chamber remains unknown. The niches now visible on th: 
exterior, therefore, were once within the ambulatory, which is another indi- 
cation that they were in fact arcosolia. 

It is likely that the platform created by the roof of the ambulatory sup: 
ported a freestanding circular colonnade, as has been supposed by others 
Canina reported finding in the area "fragments of large marble column 
with bases and Corinthian capitals," and a small section of cornice lies o” 
the ground near the building." At present there is no trace of windows, bv 
it is possible that clerestory windows illuminated the interior.13° It is als 
likely that the building was domed. Though the walls may seem somewh' 
thin to have supported a dome, the span is relatively small and the oute! 
portico, if vaulted, would have helped dissipate the lateral thrusts a dome 
would have exerted. A reconstruction engraving done by Pier Sante Bartoli 
in the seventeenth century gives an approximation of the original form 
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of the building in which all of the correct elements are shown: the lower 
ambulatory, the portico with its Corinthian order, and a dome, though 
depicted in a decidedly neoclassical manner (Fig. 24). 7 

At this point there 1s no firm ground for narrowing the dating of the 
p that dates from the time of Septimius Severus 
m, but many of the bricks are reused.'?? The 
ent with what is known about the building 
It is the only structure on this part of the 
period of Gallienus, thus confirming 


monument. A brick stam 
provides a terminus post que 
style of the masonry 1s consist 
techniques of the third century. 
Via Appia that may be dated to the 


the information of the literary sources. '33 As such it is the earliest extant, 
albeit heavily damaged, imperial domed rotunda mausoleum. It also pro- 
vided an imperial model for the two-storied funerary monument type with 


superimposed rooms that would be used by the tetrarchs. 
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23. Kome, 
Mausoleum of 
Gallienus, 
remnant of arch 
supporting porch 
floor. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 
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24. Mausoleum 
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of Gallienus, 
seventeenth- 
century 
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The Imperial Mausoleum Transformed 
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In their architectural design, imperial mausolea stand firmly within the tra- 
dition of Roman funerary architecture. Later emperors would not copy the 
tumulus type employed by Augustus, nor its variation by Hadrian. In choos- 
ing to build a smaller, two-storied, domed rotunda, Gallienus was following 
one branch of the general trend of tomb builders who largely abandone: 
the tumulus type after the second century. This new type had develope: 
within the general evolution of Roman funerary monuments. Though ` 
must be noted that the formal development of this type did owe much 
to technological advances in Roman vaulting and formal influences fro" 
other kinds of circular buildings, all of the elements found in the imperi» 
mausolea have their antecedents in earlier Roman tombs and in Rome 
architecture in general. By the third century the circular or octagonal pla! 
with interior niches, the two-story arrangement, and the dome were all pa 
of the established funerary architecture vocabulary. 

Ihis development may have had its origins in a group of smaller, cen- 
trally planned monuments that definitely did not support mounds. Several 
tombs in Campania, all dating to the first or second century, share similar 
characteristics. A tomb at San Vito near Pozzuoli has a two-tiered exteri" 
elevation but only a single interior space occupying the lower level that 
extends up into the second-story cylinder.'34 Small tombs with two-tier“ 
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elevations and circular interior spaces exist in the outskirts of Naples at 
Marano and Scudillo (Fig. 2 5).'35 All of these are independent structures 
with square or circular plans and a burial chamber in the lower story. An 
important feature of these tombs is that they possess relatively large interior 
spaces covered by domes. The domes are not expressed externally, but their 
inclusion is an important step in the development ot the domed rotunda 
mausoleum type. It is uncertain when the dome was adopted for use in 
tombs, though these examples suggest that it may have occurred during 
the end of the first century BC, becoming more common during the fol- 
lowing century. À mausoleum outside of Rome, the so-called “Tomb of 
Claudius Liberatus” on the Via Tiburtina, dated to the second half of the 
first century,, provides an interesting example of the early use of the dome 
in funerary architecture (Fig. 26), MÉ This is a small tomb, having a square 
base measuring 7.30 meters on each side with a circular interior having four 
niches placed on the diagonals. The second part of the elevation 1s a ne 
with four slit openings. Above this ‘<a cornice that runs around the base o 
a coffered dome. SEA 
There are four monuments in particular that demonstrate the transition 
from the cylindrical tomb types, variations on the tumulus, to the domed 





25. Naples, 
Scudillo region, 
Tomb, first 
century, plan. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after De 
Franciscis and 
Pane, Mausolez, 
fig. 56. 








26. Rome, 
so-called “Tomb 
of Claudius 
Libertus,” second 
half of first 
century, plan and 
section Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Mari, 77bvr, 
figs. 587-88. 








rotunda. The earliest is the tomb of the Acilii Glabriones (Fig. 27) at Alife, 11 
northern Campania.'37 Its dating is uncertain, though it probably belong: 
to the late first or second century. The exterior of the monument, face 
with stone ashlars, is treated in such a way that it appears to be one of th 
cylindrical tumulus mausolea. Its plan reveals that the exterior walls ar: 
relatively thin — only 2.90 meters thick — and that most of its floor arc? 
Is given over to a large interior chamber some 9 meters in diameter an^ 
lined with eight niches (Fig. 28). A hemispherical dome, which has a heigh' 
equal to its diameter, covers the interior. The present window on the eas! 














27. Alife, Tomb 
of the Acilu 
Glabriones, late 
first or early 
second century, 
exterior from 
southeast. Photo: 













Mark J. Johnson. 


28. Tomb of the 
Acilii Glabriones, 
plan. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after De 


"s 


Franciscis anc 
Pane. Mausolet. 
fig. 88 
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29. Rome, 
Mausoleum 
known as the 

" Monte del 
Grano," first half 
of third century 
(7), general view 
from south. 
Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 





side is a later addition, so originally the interior, though large, was essen tially 
unlit. 

The second building is the large, enigmatic tumulus known as the Monte 
del Grano, located just off the Via Latina on a crossroad that connected this 


road with the Via Labicana (Fig. 29).'3* At present the mound is covered 
with trees and has a diameter of about 63 meters and a height of about | | 
12 meters. However, some settling has occurred because of the loss of its | | 
outer travertine retaining wall. Thus, it was taller, and the original diameter | 
was probably closer to 53 meters (Fig. 30). On the east side an entrance | 
corridor, 1.60 meters wide and 2 1.50 meters long, leads to the center where | 


mathe pm 


it opens into a domed, circular chamber Fig. 31). Just before the room. 
a light well pierces the ceiling of the corridor, extending up to the top 
of the mound. The chamber was originally divided horizontally into two 
superimposed spaces. The lower one has a diameter of about 10 meters and 
Was 3.44 meters high, whereas the upper space had a diameter of 9.265 meters 
and a height of 5.14 meters. From the main upper room another airshatt 
angles upward through the tumulus. Based primarily on the brickwork, the 
dating of the monument is disputed, with some assigning the building to 
the third century, others to the second.139 
Architecturally, this is a transitional monument. [he exterior is in every 
respect a traditional Roman tumulus. The interior is a different matter: the 
burial chamber is much larger than those of earlier tumuli, and there were 
two levels, anticipating the two-storied arrangement to be used in the later 
imperial mausolea. 
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The third building is a small mausoleum that sits on a hill overlooking 
the sea at Cirella in northern Calabria (Fig. 32)."4° It is circular in plan, 
with a flattened front containing the entry (Fig. 33). The interior is also 
circular, 9.42 meters in diameter, and articulated with rectangular niches 
on the principal axes of the building. Most of the dome has collapsed, but 
the curve of its lower portion is still plainly visible. The building is con- 
structed of brick and dates apparently to the Severan period, making it one of 
the earliest surviving examples of the domed rotunda mausoleum type. At 
the very least, it represents the kind of building that served as model for the 
imperial rotunda mausolea. 
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30. Mausoleum 
known as the 
“Monte del 
Grano,” plan. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Ashby and Lugli, 
“Villa,” tav. 
XXII. 


31. Mausoleum 
known as the 
"Monte del 
Grano," section. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Ashby and Lugli, 
“Villa,” tav. 
XXII. 











82. Cirella, 
Mausoleum, earl 
third century, 
exterior from 
south. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 


3. Mausoleum, 
plan Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Lagona, 
“Problemi,” 


fig. 2. 
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The fourth monument, the so-called “Tempio di Portuno” at Porto, 
represents the transition to a fully articulated domed rotunda (Fig. 34).'4' 
Only a portion of its exterior wall and dome remains standing, but this is 
enough to reconstruct its basic original appearance and its exterior diame- 
ter of about 19 meters. The domed rotunda stood on a podium, in which 
there is a crypt. An exterior portico with sixteen columns surrounded the 
building, but it is uncertain if there was a pronaos. Like the exterior, the 
interior cella was circular in plan, measuring 14.77 meters in diameter with 
seven alternating rectangular and semicircular niches (Fig. 35). The crypt 
has a rather unusual design. A circular corridor runs around the building 
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34. Porto, 
Mausoleum 
known as the 
“Tempio di 
Portuno,” early 
third century, 
view from south. 
Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 


35. Mausoleum 
known as the 
“Tempio di 
Portuno,” plans. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Texier and 
Pullan, 
Architecture, pl. 8. 
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just inside its exterior, and two corridors on its main axes Interse 
center, forming a cross plan. Several niches or arcosolia open dire 
the corridors, but there is no chamber per se. ‘The interior of , 
cella was decorated with columns placed between the niches, 
ried an entablature that in turn supported, at least visually, 
that extended to the top of the dome. Based on its masonry, 
datable to the Severan period.'4 It is, therefore, the clear 
of the Mausoleum of Gallienus, sharing with it a crypt 
à circular corridor, the two-story arrangement, a dom 
portico, 
|. On the basis of the evidence offered by the foregoing examples, it :. 
evident that the domed rotunda mausoleum type employed in the Imperia| 
monuments evolved within the general development of Roman funerary 
architecture. The two-story arrangement has clear antecedents in buildings 
such as those cited in the foregoing discussion, as well as in other Mona 
tombs such as the second-century “house-tombs” on the Via Latina, which 

are two-storied with the burial chamber on the lower level. 14 

Why was the tumulus type abandoned and the domed rotunda adopted 
during the course of the third century? There are no certain answers to 
this question, but several suggestions and observations can be made. The 
first has to do with the personalities and the historical circumstances of the 
third century. Simply put there was no Augustus or Hadrian during the pe- 
riod, and the political situation was highly unstable. Only a handful of 
emperors survived more than a few years in their reigns, and none of them 
matched the accomplishments of their great predecessors. The economy 

was in shambles, and there were constant enemy incursions along the bor- 

ders. It was simply unfeasible to undertake building projects of the scale 

of Augustus or Hadrian during most of the century. The shortness of the 
reigns and the unsettled political situation meant that there were few, if 
any, opportunities to establish dynasties. Even when the political situation 
was stabilized under Diocletian and his tetrarchic system at the end of the 
century, emphasis was placed on the individual rulers and not on collective 
rulership in burial arrangements. As will be seen, each of the four original 
tetrarchs had his own mausoleum, and none of the sons who followed as 
emperors sought burial in the mausolea of their fathers. 

The second motive for the change to the 
this type represented a general trend in Ro 
the period. As noted, the domed rotunda to 
in Roman funerary architecture during the Severan period, shortly before 
the type was adopted for imperial use. The tumulus type had fallen out of 
style and was quite rare after the second century. 
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The third reason evolves from 
rotunda mausolea The fact that the mount; hy Detween the tati 
lighting were increased in the second type į Ot Interior "Pace and natural 

V | ~ «Da natura 
was a perceived need for those el pe i 


We ohi = ems, RR A. indication that there 
in both the perception of the tomb in a rela A 12 en tothe aaa 
of the mausolea. One reason for re ES ‘810Us sense and to the e 
may be that more room Was needed keen E Sen of 
emperors were buried in large sarcopha ha In the third cen 
ashes placed in much smaller urns. 8! rather than cre 

'The final reason for the change from tum lu 

MAE E i ulus to domed r Ia 

nected with the idea that these buildings served ¢ omed rotunda is con- 
be discussed in Chapter 5. The buildings ii cultic functions, as will 
shrines of the divi — the divinized n Md. i memorials and 
that the rotunda form, with its associations to MED i no nery 
apr essed this function. The later Mausoleum of Maxentius cd 
Schiavi would carry the association with temple architecture to the point 
BEE copied the form of the Pantheon. Indeed, the Pantheon may well 
have had strong connections with the imperial cult, as others have argued, 
thus making it a significant and appropriate model for the later memorial 
shrines.'## Ihe octagonal form used in some of the later mausolea also has 
parallels in temple architecture.'45 Such similarities between temples and 
late Roman imperial tombs could not have been lost on the ancient viewer. 

With the precedent of the two-level domed rotunda type established in 
imperial mausolea by Gallienus, the tetrarchs would adopt it in their own 
funerary monuments. They would vary the type by using both circular and 
octagonal plans, maintaining a two-story arrangement with a domed upper 
chamber. Following the precedent established in the burial of Gordian IHI at 
Zaitha, rather than the tradition of burial at Rome followed by all emperors 
through Caracalla, the tetrarchs would often construct their mausolea in 


places far from Rome. 
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CHAPTER THREE 








THE MATURE DOMED ROTUNDA - 
MAUSOLEA OF THE TETRARCHS 


d its associated practices used in the period of 
ked contrast to the imperial tombs of the early 
like the earlier practice in which most emper- 
ors were buried in the “extra-dynastic” mausolea of Augustus and Hadrian. 
all of the first tetrarchs had individual tombs, shared or meant to be shared 
only with a spouse or close family member, usually located near one of 
his residences. The sons of Maximian and Constantius — Maxentius and 
Constantine, respectively — went their own ways in building their own 
tombs. This deliberate avoidance of the dynastic type of a mausoleum may 
perhaps best be seen as a reflection of the political system of the tetrar- 
chy. Under Diocletian’s original scheme, new rulers were to be chosen 
on the basis of capability, not genealogy. The system was set up in such 
a way as to preclude dynastic succession, though this soon changed with 
the second generation. With the first tetrarchs it seems that just as the 
sons were not intended to automatically share the purple, it was likewise 
da —— for them to share the honor of the tombs of their divinized 
EM Le change that occurs in the imperial mausolea of the tetrar- 
hy is found in the maturation of the domed 1 | 
the Mausoleum of Gallienus. While retaini Ep all A E y 
domed upper cella, what is seen in th READ A — cond E 
erence for polygonal — especially o Epis is a noted d 
cular plan tombs into visiten Breng - plans and the evolution o! € 
These new forms, though su Ss un ofthe Pantheon temple in Rom* — 
sessed a completely dog h cially related in plan to the tumulus, po» 
because of a new emphasis o character from the early imperial mosche 
asis on Interior space. 
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Mausoleum of Diocletian, Split 


The Mausoleum of Diocletian (Plate 
palatial villa at Split, near Salona on the 
As such, it was probably planned and pe 
abdication 1n 305, and there Is no ias 
before his death in about WER? 


V) formed an integral 
Adriatic coast of mode 


thaps begun before th 

() | | e 

No n to rsp that it was completed 

e ` Gu | 7 Can 1t € reasonabkl 

Diocletian was buried here. »idonius Apollinaris Bein ae 
allis Te 


d e nb tomb Salona views.”3 Writing io aoe to Viocletian as 
orp oS noted that the Church of St Don ne Comstagiine 
Split, was originally “the resting place of the ee the cathedral of 
tomb is mentioned in the later fourth century a o SN 4 The 
(velamen purpureum) that covered his ged Ven vasi. SÉ et A 
far as itis known, his tomb then remained undisturbed dd NL. 
was converted into a church, probably in the earl Snc er ee 
the thirteenth century Thomas Archidiaconus weit ndo 
ec e. E "e fen and states that at that time the 
out.° The new church was dedicated + mde "o Mee ox 
(5t. Domnus) and has served as the cathedral didi e “ay gra in 
ge | : tthedral of the city to the present day. 
In the later medieval period a tower was added to the front of the building, 
destroying its pronaos. In 1601 a window was cut into the sculpted frieze 
above the east niche, and a year later the back wall of the same niche was bro- 
ken through and a choir added.” The building was restored between 1880 
and 1883, at which time a wooden gallery was removed from the interior 
and much of the architectural decoration, deemed ruined, was replaced? 
The mausoleum stands within its own temenos enclosure near the center 
of the palace complex (Fig. 36). Located on the east side of the so-called 
| “Peristyle” or central courtyard, it is opposite from and axially aligned with 
a small rectangular temple, later converted into a baptistery, that is flanked 
by two small circular temples.’ The mausoleum and temples act as pendants 
to the vestibule of the residential wing of the palace, located at the south 
end of the courtyard. 

The temenos of the mausoleum is defined by the east arcade of the 
"Peristyle" and by niched walls on the other three sides that form a rectan- 
gular space measuring some 39 by 35 meters, presently paved with marble 
slabs. This space is somewhat small for a building the size of the mau- 
soleum, for at the closest point, the distance between wall and — È 
only slightly more than 2 meters. The wall is 1 ion pen Kessen 
alternato g rectangular and semicircular niches space aid eg 

apart, and as late as the nineteenth century a poruon o gë de 
of 6.36 meters.'° The niches, placed at a level about 2 meters above 
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36. Split, Palace 


ot Diocletian, 
Ca. 300-310, 
plan. Drawing: 


Mark J. Johnson, 


after H. Kahler, 
Die Villa des 
Maxentius bei 
Piazza Armerina 


[Berlin, 1973], 
fig. 4; and 
McNally et al., 
Excavations, 
drawing 28. 
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pavement, were 2.62 meters high and probably held statues, as has dee! 


suggested." 


The mausoleum itself is octagonal in plan and stands on a podium 9: 
the same shape that contains a chamber and is preceded by a rectan?^ 


pronaos (Fig. 37). Measured corner to corner, the octagon is 20.39 ^ 


wide and is surrounded on all sides by a columnar portico 3-59 7^ ag 


wide. The interior of the building is circular in plan with a diam 
13.35 meters. It has seven rectangular and semicircular niches | pl 


entry articulating the interior wall. All of the niches are 3.50 Me” vi 
plan 01 ^^ 


except the niche measuring 4.70 meters opposite the entry. The 
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lower chamber is also circular with a diameter of 8.66 meters and a series of 
eight niches, 2 meters deep (Fig. 38). Entry to this space is through a small 
door, 1.02 meters wide by 1.82 meters high, located on the south side of the 
pronaos podium near its abutment with the main podium. A corridor of the 
same width leads straight into the building for about 6 meters, then makes 
a right angle turn and continues another 7.50 meters before reaching the 
crypt chamber. 

The mausoleum is constructed of smooth, white ashlars, with a prismatic 
exterior form having little surface articulation. Its podium rests on a foun- 
dation of roughly hewn stone that is partially exposed above the level of 
the temenos pavement. Above the foundation the walls rise to a height of 
just over 4 meters before terminating 1n a decorative cornice. 'The portico 
consisted of twenty-four columns that once supported a tiled shed roof 
resting on a horizontal entablature. These columns, some of which are now 
ed about 2.60 meters apart. Those that are preserved are of 
varying heights and sit on Square plinths whose height is n = 
of each respective column. Flat stone slabs, coffered and - iw masks 
on the underside, formed the ceiling of the portico; five of these — 
in situ. The roof is no longer preserved but its original m is C en 
indicated by the holes for its support VI ble in the wall surface. Apart trom 


missing, are spac 
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37. Split, 
Mausoleum of 
Diocletian, upper 
level, plan. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Kahler, 

10 “Domkirche,” 


ma m fig. 99. 
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38. Mausoleum 
of Diocletian, 


crypt, plan. 


Drawing: Mark J. 


Johnson, after 
McNally et al., 
Excavations, 
drawing 19. 
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the door and a semicircular window above it on the west side, the exterior of 
the building was a smooth, unbroken prism up to the cornice. The cornice 
projects slightly and is carved with a highly stylized acanthus leaf pattern 
(Fig. 39). A dome, constructed of two layers of brick, each one a Roman 
foot thick, covers the interior of the upper cella. Externally the bricks are 
laid 1n horizontal courses, while those of the interior are set in an intricate 
fan pattern. A roof of tegulae, or terracotta tiles, including some that are 
ancient, covers the exterior of the dome. Recent investigations discovered 
that imprints of the original tiles extend all the way to the top of the dome." 
The only difficulty in reconstructing the original appearance of the build- 
ing is presented by the destroyed pronaos. It is clear that its facade consisted 
of four columns supporting an entablature and perhaps a pedimented root 
above. Beyond that, attempts to reconstruct its form have had to take into 
account two factors — the known height of the entablature, established 
the surviving parts of the portico, and the presence of the window above th 
door. Several reconstructions have been proposed. Niemann believed eg 
the upper part of the pronaos echoed the form of the tympanum o! MS 
palace vestibule, having an arched pediment (Fig. 40).'? In his recons"* 
tion the pediment and roof behind it have a profile that is so high that : 
covers the window above the door, though he believed the open!" : 
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not a window but intended as a relieving arch for the doorway below. Two 


major criticisms may be raised against this proposal; first, there are no cut- 
tings on the surface of the wall above the opening that would indicate that 
the pronaos roof abutted the building at this level; second, covering the 
w would have deprived the interior of its only source of natural light. 
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39. Mausoleum 
of Diocletian, 
exterior, cornice. 
Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 


40. Mausoleum 
of Diocletian, 
reconstruction by 
Niemann, Palast, 
pl. 14. Photo: 


Mark J. Johnson. 
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41. Mausoleum 
of Diocletian, 
reconstruction by 
Hébrard and 
Zeiller, Spalato, 
pl. [12]. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 
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A different restoration was proposed by Cassas and adopted by Zeiller and 
Hébrard (Fig. 41)." They believed that the opening must have been origi- 
nal and intended to provide light to the interior. This created the problem 
of fitting a root between the door and window that was solved by proposing 
a flat roof resting on a horizontal entablature. Another alternative recon- 
struction was proposed by Stratimirovic, who was the only one to take into 
account the archaeological evidence found during the restorations of 1880 
(Fig. 42).5 At that time stone pieces of the pronaos ceiling were found, 
which permitted the reconstruction of its form. Seen in section, the ceiling 
was basically flat with rounded corners, not semicircular as Niemann sup- 
posed. According to Stratimirović, the pronaos had a classical entablature 
with an unbroken pediment. The profile of the roof is low, allowing it to 
fit under the window. The evidence does not, however, preclude the pos- 
sibility that the pronaos had an arcuate pediment like that of the vestibule, 
though lower than that proposed by Niemann. 

In contrast to its austere exterior, the interior of the mausoleum is quite 
lavish in its decoration, as seen in both an engraving by Cassas (Fig. 43) and 
In a recent photograph (F ig. 44).'? The spatial emphasis is on the vertical | 
as the interior height measures ? 1.70 meters from floor to ceiling (Fig: +5! 
The wall is articulated by a double-tier arrangement of columns supp)" 
ing entablature, with the lower ter consisting of freestanding Corint™ 
columns and Capitals placed between the niches. At the level of the s^ $f 
RD es es arches, r oughly equal to half the height of a y : 

5 Course decorated with carved decoration that © 
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42. Mausoleum 
of Diocletian, 
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reconstruction by 
Stratimirović, 
“Protasi,” plate. 
Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 


43. Mausoleum 
of Diocletian, 
interior, 
engraving of 

ca. 1782 by 
Cassas, Voyage, 
pl. 48. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 
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44. Mausoleum 
of Diocletian, 
interior, north 
elevation. Photo: 


Mark J. Johnson. 
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around the whole interior and provides some relief from the starkness 0! 
the plain ashlars of the wall surface. The Capitals of the columns support 
richly carved sections of entablature that project from the wall. On the wall 
surface these projections rest on Corinthian pilaster capitals set flush with 
the wall surface. These capitals, however, do not rest on pilasters or have 
any other kind of visual "apport as might be expected. The column capiti! 
and much of the entablature now in the building are not original, but 2" 
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close, if somewhat mechanical, copies of the originals that were repli: 
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45. Mausoleum 
of Diocletian, 
section. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 


after Kurent, 


O IO “Inconsistencies,” 


ban D 136. 


the only figural decoration in the monument. Above the upper cornice rises 
the dome, now unadorned. 

Unlike the cella, the lower chamber is constructed of rough stone and 
retains no traces of decoration. A brick dome that rises to a maximum 
height of 3.50 meters covers the interior and provides support for the floor 
of the upper room. Three openings, on the north, east, and south, are so 
narrow that their primary function must have been to provide ventilation 
rather than illumination. A rectangular well near the northwest niche may 


be ancient, though this 1s uncertain. 


Several scholars have argued that this space 
gus of Diocletian.'? Others have claimed that the rough, unfinished nature 


of the crypt and its narrow, bent passageway suggest eat it could not we 
held the sarcophagus. "7 Furthermore, it is claimed that “the crypt may have 
been built as a foundation and not been accessible after the Mausoleum was 
finished,” and that since no evidence for an ancient door EN the 
crypt had “no ceremonial tanction."?? The popular belief is that e e oF 
cophagus stood in the center of the upper cella, a notion that seems won 
more from nineteenth-century neoclassical ideas than from ~ M 
information from antiquity." This notion has also been romanti ) 


held the porphyry sarcopha- 
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rcophagus stood in the main niche, wher, 


| : It Wo 
light from the setting sun entering thre ul, 


the suggestion that the sa 
Ugh , 
e 


have been illuminated by - ami | h 
‘ndow.?? Yet, all of these proposals fail to explain the function of the cy 
and to take other considerations into account. First of all, why Woula | 


builder have gone to the trouble of constructing a Be with a vault fi 
was not to be used? The podium could have been built more easily 4. 
solid mass of stone and rubble. If the purpose of the building Were to , 
4a mausoleum, then a crypt would be an pcc part of such a building 
as the crypt was the traditional place of burial in other | PuMents,?3 E; 
thermore, it is possible that the sarcophagus was placed in the crypt while 

the building was still under construction, as was done in other tombs, t 
protect the sarcophagus from being removed Mreptitiousty ^4 Fragment, 

of a porphyry sarcophagus, including one with the distinctive gable shape 

of a lid, were found near the north wall of the temenos and likely belonged 

to Diocletian.?5 The fact that the sarcophagus was broken into pieces later 

is an indication that this was the only way that it could have been removed 
This space was not intended as a place for ceremonial functions beyond 
the actual burial; any type of commemorative ceremony would have been 
performed above the tomb in the upper cella. 

The columns of the portico are spoils, varying in height and materia] 
Those that fronted the pronaos are no longer extant but may have been 
of porphyry, as several column fragments of this material were found near 
the building.*° The other columns that would have been visible from the 
"Peristyle" are all of red Egyptian granite, close to porphyry in color. The 
remaining columns, including one that is fluted, are of Proconesian or gray 
granite. The fact that the columns that are reddish in color are placed on 
the front of the building is a good indication that there was a deliberate 
arrangement ot the spoils, with the preferable types used in the most visible 
locations.?7 

A marble portal, decorated with an *inhabited scroll," frames the door 
into the cella. This, too, isa spoil, reused from a second-century monument. 
Egyptian sphinxes found in the area were probably placed in front of the 
portal on the pronaos, acting as guardians of the tomb.?° 

The columns of the interior are also spoils, with those of the lower orde! 
made of red granite, whereas those of the upper order are of the same sto! 
vid porphyry. ‘The four porphyry columns are arranged to flank the main 
axis of the building — yet another indication of the architect’s desire t0 ™ 
selective with the materials at hand. 

The original floor has been discovered 18 centimeters under the pre" 
pavement. It consisted of thin slabs of dark and light marbles cut to 1o 
diamond pattern. ? [t has been suggested that the dome was original ^ 
€ Er det m) E dog: plausible, but there is no real ev! 

Case. 
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46. Mausoleum 
of Diocletian, 
interior, sculpted 
frieze, portrait of 
Prisca (?). Photo: 
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| Nenad Gattin, 
l copyright Marija 
Gattin. 
A sculpted frieze, surprisingly crude in style and execution, is the only 
| figural decoration in the mausoleum.?' Each panel is divided into three 
arts, most of them with various scenes of putti hunting, riding chariots, or 


holding garlands — all common funerary motifs. There are also several masks 
and three bust portraits. In the center of the north side is a representation 
| of Hermes Psychopompos, the deity who escorted the deceased to Hades — 
| a clear indication of the original function of this building. In the northeast 
| panel is a wreath held by two putti encasing a bust of a woman whose head 
| is topped by what could be either a pile of hair or a crown, though the 
carving 1S SO roughly done as to allow either possibility (Fig. 46). In the 
corresponding location in the southeast panel is a bust of a man wearing a 
| diadem (Fig. 47). These have been identified quite plausibly as Diocletian 


47. Mausoleum 
of Diocletian, 
interior, sculpted 
frieze, portrait of 
Diocletian. 
Photo: Nenad 
Gattin, copyright 
Marija Gattin. 
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and his wife Prisca. 3^ As there ds no evidence thai (tin D WHITE) 
crowns at this time, another suggestion is that this is nor Prac, hui i ` 
or personification of a city with i mural erown, In reference tn Dig 4 ] 
as founder of the palace/eity of Split! The two portrait, Ate ity, 
symmetrically around a void in the friere, created when the Fr SP 
cut to open a window; the central part of the frieze, lacing the door. 
and linked with the portraits, was destroyed as n result, though y blu 
suggestion is that it held an image of an eagle, the symbol OF Jupite i$ 
apotheosis, 34 This decoration was most appropriate a 'unergry Conte, 
providing evidence that this building was constructed as y MAUSOLEU ini 
not as a temple, 

As noted there is no question as to the date and patron of the ma, 
soleum at Split, For this reason it holds an important place in the history o) 
Roman tunerary architecture, for it is the only pagan Imperial mausoley . 
of late antiquity to have survived intact to this day, Althou gh other imperi, 
mausolea were built near residences, the integration of this ma usoleum int 
the formal arrangement of palace components now Appears to have heen 
unique, 


Mausoleum of Maximian (2) at San Vittore, Milan 


This monument was built in the area of a preexisting necropolis located 
southwest of the city walls, not far from the circus and the palace (Fig. 5) 
At a later date a church was built next to it, so that the latter abutted the 
apse of the former, and the tomb was converted into à chapel dedicated 
to St. Gregory. In 1 576 the church was completely rebuilt, its orientation 
reversed, and the mausoleum-turned-chapel was razed to the level of is 
foundations. Excavations in the a rea undertaken in the 1 950s and 19605 
uncovered portions of the wall that enclosed the area in which the mav- 
soleum stood.3° Between 1970 and 1973 further excavations uncovered the 
scanty remains of the northeast quadrant of the mausoleum now visible in 
an underground chamber next to the facade of the present church. 
These discoveries have shown that the mausoleum was situated near th 
CERERE of the space, enclosed by a peribolos laid out in an irregular octag' na 
: 1 nim: | and narrowest pc ints, with each side 42 to 44 meters long. Sm È 
SES meas ure 4.40 meters in diameter, were locat“ 
entrance in E epe cine on th e, while a narrow doorway " : 
“ "he opposite wall. The peribolos wall, only 1.80 meters t" 
and | 24 H c "S rubb e and concrete, alternating " i 


























‘18° 48). The area is quite large, measuring 132 by roo meters at /^ 
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O de church datable to around 1539 in the monastery refectory of 


Bi n Bosco in Bologna. 38 
n of this wall has not been clarified in older literature, where 


I} s been referred to as a “fortress.” Although it is certainly 
hat de | val p the mausoleum, it cannot, properly speaking, 
ed a oh The relative thinness of the wall, the minuscule 
ow TS band entrance gate, and the articulation of its — 
s all demonstrate that this was not a fortress 1n the true " itary 
ier, d he function of the wall was that of a temenos " ves 
ser ad precinct in which the — = Saas d 
me of the equites singure, 
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48. Milan, 


Mausoleum of 
Maximian (?) and 
"Fortress" at San 
Vittore, ca. 310, 
plan. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Mirabella 
Roberti, Milano 
romana, fig. 94. 
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49. Mausoleum 
of Maximian (?) 
at San Vittore, 
plan. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Mirabella 
Roberti, Milano 
romana, fig. 97. 
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as such echoes the arrangement at Split, where tomb and fortress were also 
combined. 

Although only part of the mausoleum has been excavated, enough evi- 
dence remains to reconstruct its plan (Fig. 49).4° The building was Octag- 
onal with an exterior diameter of 19.60 meters, measured diagonally "in 
its entrance on the southwest facade and a projecting corner baten rein- 
forcing each corner. The interior was also octagonal with a diameter of 
I 4-60 meters, articulated with the standard pattern of rectangular and semi- 
circular niches. A column base was found in the remaining corner, indicat- 
ing that there was a column in each corner to decorate the "208 Also 
surviving are two courses of the exterior facing of the thick bricks used in 
Milan at this time. 

e met dedi doing made in about 1973 ín 

of Milan's later imperial hd. dis : E E È ES E 

ner buttresses, as at the later buildin ops mM : E t E n 

A single window is leali... e, extend the full height of the building. | 
the top that apparently extended p van mo: -- galle | 

has a triple arcade on each side, w M fern 3 Rp Ge 
whole covered with a noise y with the arches supported on piers an 

yramidal roof. 








Very little is known about the interior beyond what is contained in two 
verv brief Renaissance accounts. Jacopo Filippo Besta, who wrote at the 
opt of the fifteenth century, noted that the interior was “entirely worked 
‘n mosaic.”42 In 1533 Bonaventura Castiglioni noted that “in this temple 
during our time there were still some works of very fine marble cubes of 
different colors, that is, mosaics, [and] slabs of cut stone with various pat- 
terns, depicting vases of flowers and animals, now lost."^? ‘These statements 
were confirmed in part by the excavations in which several colored and gold 
tesserae were brought to light, as well as fragments of opus sectile in ES 
ind serpentino, a decoration consistent with other imperial mausolea. : 

"Another indication that this was an imperial mausoleum stems trom 














: that was 
Besta's claim that the building once held a porphyry caga count 

given to Pandolfo Malatesta of Rimini by Francesco Sforza. d acc ^ 
crt deed nd in Rimini, nor 
has been doubted, as the sarcophagus has never been foune Pi M the 
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50. Milan, 
Mausoleum of 
Maximian (?) at 
San Vittore, 
exterior in 


ca. 1570, drawing 
by an anonymous 
Dutch artist, 
Stuttgart, 
Staatsgalerie, 
Graphische 


Sammlung, Inv. 


5781r. Photo: 
Staatsgalerie 
Stuttgart. 
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d there is no reason to assume that leu. 
nd tk is 


had been 9 comb. The only mention of his buria] in 
honored with an 


c is found in a letter written in spi n E Zen Ambr. 
century denten | Theodosius concerning the p^ " Valentinian i,t, 
of Milan to pan ese th of Maximian's burial, ana that the forme, 
KEEN gege iot in a porphyry sarcop pages pes m that p 
for Valentinian. 1 his‘ | during his reign. The mausoleum ; 


red as his capita at San 

itv that had served as E W E 

wi ith its peribolos, would have serv ed as an ote ‘MONUMEn; 
ittore, W 


«he ruler and has been accepted as his mausoleum by Many scholars 4; 

for this ruler overal unanswered questions about the building that further 
eeng, ` answer. The original form of the o" P whether 
it was preceded by a pronaos is not known, m It c E | iat : i building 
possessed a crypt, as might be expected RK is period. nally, it would 
be significant to learn whether there were other E cov. Such as , 
temple in the temenos, or if it was attached to another buil. Ing as has been 


Die 


suggested.4 


Mausoleum of Galerius, Romuliana (Gamzigrad) 


Although literary sources indicate that Galerius was buried elsewhere, the 
building most often associated with his burial place in scholarly litera- 
ture is the rotunda at Thessaloniki, now a church dedicated to St. George 
(Fig. 51).49 The structure dates to the period of Galerius and formed part of 
his palace complex in the eastern part of the city. Separated from the palace 
proper by the Via Egnatia, it is related axially to the triumphal arch, the 
palace vestibule, and other buildings within the palace. Originally fronted 
by a small porch, it is a large circular structure with an outer diameter 
of approximately 36. so meters. The interior, 24.15 meters in diameter, is 
articulated with seven rectangular niches carved deeply into the wall. Above 
each niche is 4 large, round-headed window providing the interior with 
abundant light. The walls carry a dome that rises to the present height ot 
28.30 meters, though the upper part is a later rebuilding, probably because 
of damage causing the partial collapse of the original dome. 

Although as a domed rotunda St. George shares the basic typology of late 
oe Imperial mausolea, there are Several reasons for rejecting its attri- $ 
Pree zeen Kg of Galerius. Its character i Mme E 
| Pagan mausolea of the period. In size, it is substa” 
“TS, approached in its diameter only by thal 
Its large windows provide a flood of inte!” 
other mausolea of tetrarchs. Also unlike ^ 





of Maxentius, but much taller. 
lighting that has no parallel in 
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contemporaries, the building has no crypt.5° Another theory is that, given 
its similarity with the Mausoleum of Helena in form and illumination, it 
may have been built by Constantine as his own intended mausoleum.>! 
However, as has been noted, the Arch of Galerius is aligned to both the 
apse of the palace basilica and to the rotunda, suggesting that they were 
planned together in one complex during the period of Galerius.5° | 
- There is yet another building in the palace complex at Thessaloniki 
hat has been identified as an imperial mausoleum, the so-called "Palace 
Octagon” (Fig. 52).53 Located within the precincts of the palace proper, 
this building was also a domed. rotunda. Excavations have uncovered its 
sizeable remains, built over an earlier structure whose floor mosaics are 





‘Tike those of other rooms in the palace. A large, double-apsed rectangu- 














octagon. The interior of the 





lar vestibule, 38 meters wide, leads to the s 
| t of 24.95 meters measured between corners. Large 


en on each side, with the niche opposite the entry 

being larger than the others, measuring 7.20 meters wide. rer en 
re numerous fragments of the serpentiti 

the walls. There 1s some confusion 
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52. Thessaloniki, 
Palace Octagon, 
Cà. 300-310, 
plan. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Knithakes, s È 
“Oktagono, E 
fig. ro. 








the Rotunda.5+ The most important reason for rejecting the attribution of 
these buildings as Galerius’ mausoleum, however, has nothing to do with 
architecture. The fact remains that Galerius, who died in the spring of 311, 
was not buried in Thessaloniki, though there is no reason why he would 
not have been buried here if he had indeed so planned.55 That he was no: 
Is a strong indication that these buildings served other functions, especially 
in the light of their differences with other tetrarchic imperial mausolea. 
Most likely the rotuinda was a temple, modeled on the Pantheon. whereas 
the octagon may have been the palace triclinium, as it bears a striking 
resemblance to the triclinium at Split. 

Literary sources clearly state that Galerius was buried in the province 
of Dacia Ripensis, the city of his birth, which he renamed Romuliana in 
honor of his mother.56 Recent studies of the fortified complex at Gamzigral 
in eastern Serbia have identified the site as Romuliana.57 Excavations " 
June 1984 brought to light a pediment with an inscription reading “rew 
Romvliana,” proving that this is indeed the place of his burial. 

Ihe most striking feature of the site is the massive fortificatio 
with enormous polygonal towers that enclose an area approximat 
by “4° meters (Fig. 53). This wall encloses and replaces a smaller fort" 
tion that had been constructed only a few years earlier.59 The exc 
have uncovered several buildings, including two palaces with sump 
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53- Romuliana 
(Gamzigrad), 


uncertain function. Another building, identified by Srejovic as a heroon and CEN 
located in the southwest quarter of the enclosure, has a rectangular form | ras 





with a square extension on the south side, in which the inscription was dis- 
covered. Among the smaller finds are fragments of a porphyry statue of an 
emperor. Numismatic and pottery finds securely date the complex to the 
late third or early fourth century.°° This is in accord with the architectural 
evidence inherent in the size and character of the complex, which is closely 
related to other tetrarchic palaces, particularly to that of Diocletian at 
Split. 

The mausoleum of Galerrus was finally discovered during excavations 
done between 1989 and 1993. It is not within the walls of the palace as 
might have been expected on the analogy of Split, but atop a ridge known 
as Magura, some 1,000 meters to the east of the main gate of the palace. 
Found H ere was an honorific complex consisting of a tetrapylon, located 
È at a pass in the ridge through which passed the main road to the palace, 

and further up the ridge to the south, two mausolea and two mounds cov- 
| -ering sites with evidence of burning, presumably used as crematory pyres 
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ca. 300-310, site 
plan. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Srejovié and 
Vasić, Mausolea, 
fig. 23a. 
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54. Romuliana 
(Gamzigrad), 
Magura Hill, 
reconstructed 
general view 
showing 
mausolea and 
tumuli. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Srejovic and 
Vasic, Mausolea, 
fig. 89). 


55. Romuliana 
(Gamzigrad), 
Mausoleum I 

(ot Romula), 

ca. 300-310, 
plans. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
atter Srejovié and 
Vasić, Mausolea, 


figs. 33, 41. 
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was 3.60 meters high, originally encased with courses of limestone 4 shlar 
masonry. Near the center of the core of the podium is a smal] chamby 
or better, a burial pit, constructed of brick and at one time covered w th, 
segmental vault. This space 1s small, measuring only 1.80 meters by ou 
meters in its maximum dimensions. It would have held either a sma "8 A 
cophagus or an urn and remained inaccessible following the burial niu the 
completion of the tomb. 
Based on an angled block discovered on the site, it appears that the upper 
level of the building was octagonal, with extant pieces of the cornice indicat- 
ing a width for each side of 3.00 meters and an exterior diameter, measured 
corner to corner, of about 7.80 meters. Other than a cornice or two. the 
exterior, which would have been about 8 meters high, does not seem to 
have had any embellishment (Fig. 56). A door led into a small circular cella, 
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about 4.90 meters in diameter, which may have been covered with a dome. 
fragments of marble and tesserae found here indicate that the interior was 
decorated with revetment and mosaics. 
` About 45 meters to the southeast was a larger and more elaborate struc- 
ture. identified as Mausoleum II, also in a ruined state (Plate VII). Its foun- 
ma T" iter diameters of 4.56 meters 
` dation is in the form of a ring with inner and outer diame 4.501 : 
= andi: 1.30 meters, respectively. The inner space Was domed and served as 
T, ck tomb enclosure is found, orien- 
| tated east-west and measuring 3.19 meters by 2.26 meters, — e- 
enough for a sarcophagus (Fig. 57). In fact, the short ends 0 ^ " per 
Ure al e. vabled, SO that it even has the appearance e ga, et collow- 
ME ieum. this tomb chamber remained mab" " 
ae mnie ti on of the burial and construction. . 1 
— -Ìi ! f 11.00 meters and each side measur- 
—o d with carefully dressed limestone 
35 meters in width. It was xw ^» the west side is a narrow staircase, 
few of which are still in situ. On the weer” 
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56. Mausoleum I 
(of Romula), 
restored 
elevation. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Srejovic and 
Vasic, Mausolea, 
fig. 43. 
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57. Romuliana 
(Gamzigrad), 
Mausoleum II 
(of Galerius), 

ca. 305—311, 
plans. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Srejovié and 
Vasić, Mausolea, 
figs. 56, 63. 
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0.90 meters wide, encased within the podium that gave access to the Upper 
floor. E. 
Little remains ofthe upper story of the building, but once a gain fragment 
found on the site give a clear picture of its original appearance (Fio. -Q 
It was circular with an exterior diameter of about 6.40 meters and like 
Diocletian’s mausoleum, was apparently surrounded in its lowest T 
by a colonnaded porch, as indicated by the discovery of fragments of marble 
columns and an Ionic capital. A fragment of entablature from the porch 
bears figurative decoration. The cella was also circular, measuring 3.75 me- 
ters or 16 Roman feet in diameter and presumably domed. Fragments of 
porphyry found here probably formed part of its original decoration. 
The two tumuli are linked to the mausolea by their proximity. The north- 
ern one has a circular retaining wall 30 meters in diameter. Excavation: 
within the ring led to the discovery of the burnt remains of a wooden struc- 
ture along with more than 3 kilograms of molten silver pieces, seven silver 
vessels, and gold coins of Probus, Maximianus Herculis, and Diocletian. 
An earthen mound had been heaped atop the burnt remains to preserve the 
site. The southern tumulus is larger, with its stone ring having a diameter 
of 40 meters and a height of about ro. 5 meters. The burnt remains of è 
wood structure were also found here and have been reconstructed as a mul- 
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tiered structure. Based on the presence of carefully arranged holes dug 


to the earth, it appears that there were 32 poles placed vertically, torn? 


a rec : 
tangle 32 by 18 meters on its lower level. The poles supported V 


planks and an additional structure above. Although the mound had ^ 


pei in antiquity, various objects including iron spears and ° 
às that used in the erary descriptions of imperial funerary py' 
in the funeral of Septimius Severus. It is interesting 
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or before. The materials, 
culpture have their closest pa 
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iu e elevation to 
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the rank of Augu 


Itis impossible to say whether the pyres were use 
] his mother in corpore or in effiguis, 
effigy would have been part of the cons ecration cere 
The size of the burial chambers in the two mausole 
perm itted an inhumation in each case. Furthermor 
burials in which some of the soot of the py 
d in the burial cham 
can be based on the 
niques used in the pal 
its attenda 
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58. Mausoleum 

II (of Galerius), 
restored 
elevation. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Srejovic and 
Vasic, Mausolea, 
fig. 66. 
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no mention of Romula after 303, so the smaller and earlier TDOnumer. 
ment LU 


uso. as stated, would have been completed onp, |" 
hers. The mausoleum, as st ited, eee F » nh after è 
burial. Mausoleum II and its tumulus show closer affinities to the “ala 
al. IV. | e " ar a . A i Wal 
of the palace, datable to the period following Galerius’ accession "Zeg, 
( 3 | 4 b ail | | x è i iq.) | h " z JS * 

the basis of a pilaster decorated with six emperors arranged in Pairs, be 


IN 
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the retired Diocletian and Maximian, plus the four tetrarchs then nit, 
Galerius died in 311, so the larger and later Mausoleum II would Nave E 
his.°4 | 
It is not known whether the structures were enclosed with 4 temenos i 
some type, or if there may be ruins of any other structures In the Vicini; 
Also, the exact relationship with the tetrapylon remains to be seen, thou] 
its proximity to the mausolea suggests that it was meant as a reminder of the 
achievements of the emperor that earned him these memoria] Monument 
and consecration. 

Srejovic had earlier asserted that the large temple near the center of th 
fortified complex was “erected to glorify the emperor himself, and Perhaps 
to serve as his mausoleum.”°5 With the discovery of the mausolea bun, 
the realization that the two temples face and seem to align with the two 
mausolea, and they could be recognized as temples of the Imperial cult o, 
of the protective deities of Romula and Galerius.° The location of the 
monuments on the height of the ridge shows they were intended to he seen 
from a distance. Could the site also have been sacred to the gods? Romula 
is known to have been devoted to the cult of the mountain deities, and the 
choice of location may have reflected this. 

The new discoveries have dramatically negated the previous assump- 
tions about Galerius’ supposed mausoleum in Thessaloniki and have once 
again demonstrated the variety found in the design and setting of imperial 
mausolea. No other imperial mausolea except that at Sarkamen had such 
isolated hilltop settings. Architecturally, the buildings find their closest par- 
allels with the mausoleum at Split, although they remain distinctive in their 
design. In addition, they have made it clear that the standard imperial tom) 
type for this period was a two-storied domed rotunda. 


Mausoleum of the Mother of Maximin Daia (?), Sarkamen 


Excavations in 1996 clarified the funerary function of a ruined struct" 
that was part of a group of buildings scattered on the side of a sloping h!“ ? 
Vrelo near the village of Sarkamen in eastern Serbia (Fig. 59). The en 
ble as a whole has marked similarities with that built by Galerius in ho 


his mother Romula and his own birthplace. The complex at Sarkame! 
Sesses a fortress with large polygonal towers meant to enclose 2 |)" 
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À 59. Sarkamen, 
located a short distance away. Other buildings, including a bath complex Mausoleum (of 
E. n e Ein trn al the mother of 
and some sort of pre-palace residence, are found in the vicinity. Maden Din, 
] he remains of the mausoleum are located on a small plateau, SOME ca. 305—313, site 
46 meters to the northwest of the western gate of the fortification, and plan. Drawing: 
mi Mark J. Johnson, 











Ge after Srejovic 
(Plate VITI). This podium is square, measuring 10.65 meters per side. In its era. 


center is a burial chamber of a roughly circular shape, approximately five Lane 
meters in diameter (Fig. 60). The exterior was decorated with granite ashlars - 55 

from a local quarry, some of which remain in situ. The maximum preserved 

ight of the remnant is 5.52 meters, most of which corresponds to the 

- erypt/podium of the structure. A second level seems to have stood above 

Biss: tions from surviving blocks and moldings 

158 The lower chamber was vaulted with 

) A burial pit was cut into 


e crypt is evident. The 
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— a dome constructed of square bricks (Fig. DI 
= the bedrock, but no additional construction 1? the pg 
INE UM l ‘+ untouche 
the entombment was effected, the intent was to leave it un 
Protected within the walls of the mausoleum. 

, construction materials, and 
um surmounted by a second-level 
two mausolea discovered at Gamzigra 
i throughout the com 






design with a closed crypt in the 
structure, this building is very close 
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60. Mausoleum 
(of the mother of 
Maximin Daia), 
plan. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Srejovic 

et al., 
“Sarkamen,” 
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to believe that the same architect and construction crews who worked there 
also did the work at Sarkamen.^? 

A short distance to the north of the mausoleum and on axis with it isa 
tumulus, presumably used to mark the site of the cremation and, perhaps 
the consecration of the tomb’s occupant.7? Its diameter is slightly larger 
than the length of one of the sides of the mausoleum. Excavations in the 
tumulus revealed a layer of ashes that are assumed to be the remnants of 2 
funerary pyre. 

Less than one meter to the west side of the mausoleum is a rectangu 


lar platform measuring 3.60 by 2.76 meters, composed of sandstone slabs 
Ashes were discovered under the stones, suggesting that it once supported 
an altar.’" Nearby were found fragments of a life-sized porphyry statu ol 
an enthroned emperor, presumably the patron of this complex. Fragment 


of the statue were first found in 1976, and to date over 300 pieces hav‘ 
collected, but together they make up only a small portion of the 
In other words, whereas statues of hated and overthrown empero 
often defaced in antiquity by damaging the face or breaking the he 
De who destroyed this image wanted to obliterate it ind the n 
Pp ks Am or it represented. Tomovié, who has led the exca a 
Was reminded of the passa ge in the Church History of Euse” 
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states that in the after math of Maximin Daia’s death in 313, his statues were 
thrown down and broken into pieces to be ridiculed 7 Enough remains to 
determine that it belongs to the period of the tetrarchy and its presence 
near the remains of the tomb is an important part of the evidence that this 
was an imperial mausoleum.7? 

The most remarkable discovery was made in the excavations of the crypt. 
The burial pit had been plundered, but a small amount of ashes and burnt 
human bones were found.’+ About one meter from the pit in a small niche 
cut into the rock, excavators found 36 gold objects.75 For the most part 
these were jewelry for a woman: three necklaces, three rings, two earrings, 
a diadem, two hair-fasteners, and a pendant. In addition there were nine 
gold foil votive plaques decorated with linear designs, with four of them 
bearing the impressions of the obverse of gold solidi of tetrarchic date. 
Although one was damaged to the extent that its image cannot be identified, 
another was impressed on a coin of Diocletian, and the other two on a 


coin of Constantius Chlorus.7* These artifacts represent the only burial 
buildings under discussion, other than the 


discoveries made in the later Mausoleum of Honortus. They METTI 
with burial goods known from other tombs of the period in terms Mie 
but the gold does speak of the burial of a high-level rang? Wee 
of the imperial family. The woman s jewelry also pps peso me 
Was buried in this tomb, though there igimetning to 7 niu and the 
not other burials took place here. Given the presence n building was 
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61. Mausoleum 

(of the mother of 

Maximin Daia), 
section. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Srejovic 
et al., 
“Sarkamen.” 
fig. 12b. 
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and whose name is unfortunately not recor ded in any E. ce," The Close 
affinity to the complex of Galerius and his —€— E. BE nigra 
only 35 kilometers away, suggests that 1t P ovide e E or Maximin 
Daia, as he apparently saw to the appropriate buria for his own mother, 
presumably sometime in the period between his accession to the purple in 
306 and his own death in 313. Work at the complex at Sarkamen seems 
to have come to a sudden halt, with part of the space enclosed within the 
fortification walls left empty and, indeed, the walls themselves lett INCOM- 
plete.7? The abruptness of the cessation of work can be explained by the 
fact that Licinius killed Maximin before he could complete the project. 
Whether or not Maximin would have eventually built another mausoleum 
for himself near that of his mother is uncertain. In the event, he was buried 
in a monument outside the walls of Tarsus. 


Mausoleum of Maxentius, Rome 


Soon after his proclamation as emperor in October 306, Maxentius began a 

large-scale building program in Rome. Among the several projects was one 
of a particularly personal nature — the construction of a large, palace-like 
: suburban villa near the third milestone of the Via Appia.5? This complex, 
$ which has not been completely explored to date, consisted of a circus, a 
villa proper that incorporated some earlier structures, and a monumen- 
tal mausoleum (Fig. 62). Work on the buildings was apparently incom- 
plete at the time of Maxentius’ death in the battle at the Milvian Bridge in 
October 312. 
| The mausoleum was certainly one of the most elaborate of the late antique 
imperial mausolea, both in terms of size and in its settin 
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ete faced with brick and opus vittatum, 
, Tsing to a height of just over 7 meters. 
cus is formed by a series of arches resting 
y more than wall sections, as if the arches 
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ed and was related to the road rather than any of the other components 
the villa complex, taking its place among the scores of tombs lining the 
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"entered in the open space of the quadriporticus, the mausoleum survives 


-in its lower portion, a circular podium containing a chamber fronted 
neular pronaos on which a house was built in the seventeenth 
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ig. 63). Nothing stands above the level of the sub-floor of the 
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What does remain, however, is noteworthy and provides a firm basis 


:constructing the original appearance of the building. 
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the rotunda is almost perfectly circular with an exterior diameter 
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12: meters, including the foundation walls. The walls of the podium, in 
sir present, unfaced state, are approximately 3.50 meters thick and encir- 
chamber 23.54 meters in diameter, articulated with a series of alter- 
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" smicircular and rectangular niches. Each niche is about 3.60 meters 
i 7A small window providing the interior with light and venti- 
od " ortheast flank in the rear of the rotunda is the cb vm 
n (Fig. 6: ). On the southwest 1s a door in the back x ia a 
ls to a chamber under the pronaos. In iba cont H yee 
hi. ine pier, 9.27 meters in diameter, that p s n 
I lla T loor above. It possesses à series of eec B e 
BR and form with those of the chamber Wi ide 
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62. Rome, Villa 

of Maxentius, 

Cd. 307—312, 

plan. Drawing: 

Mark J. Johnson, 
À after Cozza et al., 
e Residenza 


m imperiale, fig. 2. 
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63. Rome, 
Mausoleum of 
Maxentius, plan 
of crypt level 
and temenos. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, 
after Rasch, 
Maxentius- 
Mausoleum, e 
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64. Mausoleum | | 
of Maxentius, 
exterior from 
northeast. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 
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ec near each end. Narrow spaces envelop these piers | 

— d platforms that led to d P these piers and contain a series 

f stairs and p tee ed to doorways on each side « | 
a th ith the ach side of the podium's 
exterior. These, together with the short passageway leading to the south 

` «che of the rotunda, provided access: Jm 
west niche ofth " , provided ACCESS to the chamber. A fourth doorway 
led to a space under the pronaos stairs. 

The podium of the rotunda rises to just under 6 meters above the level of 
the ledge of the foundation wall that supported its original facing (Fig. 65). 
Within the podium the crypt is partially interred, with its floor 2.33 meters 
under the level of the surrounding ground. A massive annular barrel vault 
supported by the exterior wall and the central pier covers the interior space 
(Fig. 66). With a maximum height of 7.40 meters, the interior spaces are 
surprising 1n their expansiveness, a feature that is uncommon for a subter- 
ranean burial chamber. 

The mausoleum is constructed of opus caementicium throughout, with an 
exterior originally faced with marble blocks, fragments of which have been 
found.” No other traces of the building’s architectural decoration have 
survived. [D 

An important aspect of the planning of the rotunda was noted by Rasch, 
whose careful study led to the discovery that it was laid out using a modulus 
of eight Roman Ger Bi The modulus is especially evident in —— 

| ickness í e wa 

of the crypt (23.54 meters, or 8o Roman feet), the op eech 
nan: vidth o 

with its marble sheathing (4.85 meters, OF 16.5 Roman m t La on 

| ec (12 feet). | 
the annular corridor (24 Roman feet) and that of the niches eet) 

E ` hevond the identification of a significant 
significance of this discovery goes beyond t Ve ge 
Mticanc: pe disc Tu Autoen Since it is known that certain ratios 

Teature of Roman architectural design. 21 | is 

between buildi re used in Roman planning; omnet 
between building components were s cate the missing upper po pres 

- able to use the modulus as the key to delinea an T 

3 a SS A | : | ay | re construction (Fig 1 67). 

- ofthe mausoleum in a hypothetica he upper rotunda 
CAMS. . i cture that the wall of the upp 3 
ithe surviving di t the level of the cella. At this 

. Was set back from the edge Me po ters (109 Roman feet). The wal 
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pl. 64B. 
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65. Mausoleum 
of Maxentius, 
section. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson. 
after Rasch, 
Maxentius- 
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66. Mausoleum 
ot Maxentius, 
crypt, interior. 
Photo: Mark J. 
Johnson. 





thickness is estimated to have been 12 Roman feet, creating an interior 
space 24.04 meters (85 Roman feet) in diameter (Fig. 68). It is probable 
that the usual pattern of alternating rectangular and semicircular niches 
was adopted here. The pronaos, preceded by its wide stairs, is projected as | 
being hexastyle, three columns deep, arranged in pairs supporting a gable 
root and pediment. Rasch estimates the column shafts to have been 4° 


Roman feet high and the total height of the pronaos as 92 Roman feet. | i 
interior of the rotunda is estimated to have been 60 Roman feet high" È 
the spr Inging point of the dome and approximately 102 Roman feet (abou! A 
30 meters) to the dome apex. : | 
Rasch ga att that the mausoleum, which is obviously a copy ^ e $ 
Pantheon in its general plan and form, would have had a similar © | : | 
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line with an exposed, stepped dome extrados. He also sugge 
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66. Mausoleum | 

of Maxentius, | 
crypt, interior. 
Photo: Mark J. 

ohnson. 
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thickness is estimated to have been 1» Roman feet, creating an interior 
space 24.04 meters (85 Roman feet) in diameter (Fig. 68). It is probable 
that the usual pattern of alternating rectangular and semicircular nic 
was adopted here. The pronaos, preceded by its wide stairs, is projected ss 
being hexastyle, three columns deep, arranged in pairs supporting a gable 
root and pediment. Rasch estimates the column shafts to have been 4° 


Roman feet high and the total height of the pronaos as 92 Roman feet. 


interior of the rotunda is estimated to have been 60 Roman feet hig! * 
the springing point of the do 


me and approximately 102 Roman feet 7" 
30 meters) to the dome apex 
Rasch supposes 
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that the mausoleum, which is obviously a copy ^ "^ | 
neral plan and form, would have had a similar © | 
mul an exposed, stepped dome extrados. He also sugges® " | 
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use of clerestory windows, and noting a small indentation in the center of 
the floor that he identifies as part of a drainage system that such an opening 
would necessitate."5 











\lthough the reconstruction is convincing in general terms, certain cau- 
ns and objections must be expressed. Of a general consequence is the 
realization that many of the ratios found in comparable buildings show lit- 
de consistency. The ratio of width to height of niches, for example, varies 
from 1:1.5 to 1:1.8. Therefore, Rasch has been able to choose only a ratio 
that falls within the existing range and which corresponds with the mod- 
i ie Slight changes in the ratios could produce substantial changes in the 











reconstruction. Some of the details may also be questioned. The inclusion of 
lex 
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67. Mausoleum 
of Maxentius, 
exterior 
reconstruction by 
Rasch, 
Maxentius- 
Mausoleum, 
pl. 84. Used with 
the kind 
permission of 
Dr. Jürgen 
Rasch. 


68. Mausoleum 
of Maxentius, 
conjectural plan 
of upper level. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, 
after Rasch, 
Maxentius- 
Mausoleum, 
pl. 81A. 
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ror, for, so far as is known, none of the other: 

he evidence of the floor depression ;,. Tu 
ly on the model provided by the Mauso 
ted building that had four de, of 


an oculus may be 1n er 
mausolea had one, and t 
sive. It might be better to re 
Tor de' Schiavi, a very closely rela 


, cari culus. 

windows and no oculu o 
“Le cemrce of information about the original anna. 

Another possible source of inf 5 Appearanc, i 


the building may be in the series of consecratio case issued by Maxentiy. à 
. honor of his deceased son Romulus (d. 309) ^ other emperors (Fig 69) % 
These depict a domed rotunda with an open door and surmounted by an 
eagle, the symbol of apotheosis. Die have Moctated these COINS With 
both the so-called “Heroon of Romulus” on the Via Sacra in the Roman 
Forum and with the mausoleum on the Via Appia." The possibility tha; the 
former building may have been represented may be rejected: its functio; 
is simply unknown, and its association with Romulus stems from a much 
later tradition. Also, as it had no funerary function given its location in 
the forum, there is no reason why it would have been depicted on , COin 
commemorating the act of consecration. 
A more plausible argument is that the mausoleum is represented, but this 
hypothesis has its own difficulties. First, it is possible that the mausoleum 
had not been begun when the coins were issued. Second, the representation: 
vary widely: some lack columns, others show a hexastyle or octastyle front. 
Hill suggests that they represent the building in two stages: the projected 
mausoleum on the first series of coins issued between 309 and 310, and 
the building as constructed on the second series. This is possible, but it 
does not explain all of the differences between the buildings on the coins 
It is more likely that the coins do not represent specifically the mausoleum 
on the Via Appia but are generic representations of the kind of building 
associated with the death, burial, and apotheosis of an emperor, that is, à 
domed rotunda like the Mausoleum of Maxentius. 
Finally, some comments may be made about the chronology of the build- 
ing. Although it must have been built during Maxentius’ reign, between lat 
306 and 312, it is not certain how much work had been completed by the 
ame of his death. Rasch suggests that work on the villa complex did not 
begin before 308, arguing that Maxentius was too preoccupied with the 
affairs of state during 307 to have initiated his building program." There [S 
aii evidence to pinpoint precisely the date construction began. One impo!” | 
tant historical consideration is the death of Maxentius’ son Romulus in 399 | | 
which must have prompted the construction of the mausoleum if, indeed. ! 
had not already been undertaken. 
the state of construction was at 
up so that the final, honorable h 
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It is reasonable to assume that, what ; 
that time, the work would have been ^^ 
urial could take place. 
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po yular y as the “Tor de’ Schiavi” or, erroneously, 

- theGordians" (Plate X). The building, "°° 
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. 0f Rome, it is the most cons 
.. ence formed a large villa suburban 
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69. Consecratio 
coins with 
representations 
of domed 
rotundas. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Babelon, 
“Médaillon,” 


pl. 6, detail. 





The present state of the mausoleum, terminating at the level of the sub- 
foor of the cella, has led some scholars to believe that it was nev | 

Aere Di It is also pointed out that no traces of the upper Bos i qued 
pe the site, nor have they been mentioned in the earlier eh íi Mu 
however, has outlined several reasons that strongly suggest that a Biet 


ment was nearing completion at the time of Maxentius! death.2° Most sig- 








‘nificant are the fragments of marble facing, which simply would not have 
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core, including the dome, had been finished. The lack of superstructure 










fragments 1s not evidence that it was not built. There are, for example, no 
fragments of the even larger dome of the caldarium of the Baths of Caracalla 
to be found on its site.9' A period of several centuries of natural erosion, 
m rthquakes, and reuse of the site is more than sufficient for the destruction 
removal of the mausoleum’s superstructure. It is also possible that the 
truction began immediately after Maxentius’ defeat as part of a damnatio 


memoriae, so that his tomb would not have the glory that he had sought in 


constructing it in the first place. 
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70. Rome, 
Mausoleum 


known as the Tor 


de’ Schiavi and 
basilica, 

ca. 310—320, 
general view 
from east. Photo 
Mark J. Johnson. 
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type, including orientation to the west, an oblique facade, pier supports 
and aisles that, at the west end, curve around the end of the nave to form 
a wide ambulatory (Fig. 71). On the basis of these characteristics it has 
generally been supposed that the basilica was also a Christian foundation. 
The excavations in the early 1960s were very limited, but recent work has 
uncovered a series of tombs in the nave that share the orientation of the 
building.” The date of the basilica has been assigned to the first half of the 
fourth century on the basis of its opus vittatum masonry.” 

An important distinction is to be made between the arrangement here and 
that of the other coemeteria and the mausolea near them. These mausolei. 
such as those of Helena and Constantina, were attached to their respective 
basilicas, whereas here the mausoleum is freestanding and has no architec- 
tural connection with the church. Yet it is difficult to believe that different 
patrons, or at least patrons from different families, would have erected the 
mausoleum and basilica so near to each other. 

Like the Mausoleum of Maxentius, the Tor de’ 
the Pantheon, though differing from it in some r 
on two levels, it faces the road to the south (Fig. 


Schiavi was modeled on 
espects. Circular in p 


fom 4n attached “Serapo liana man feet) and 1s 4 te 

gutar pronaos. The interior is also c!" 
13.71 meters in diameter. Seven alternating semicircular and rectang" 
niches, ) wie under 3 meters in width, are cut into the 2.60 meter-thic! 
with the niche opposite the door being somewhat wider than the oth 
3.52 meters. | 


72). The upper lex e has 


an exterior diameter of 18.91 meters (64.2 5 Ro ered 
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EE or level rest Hh a De 71. Mausoleum 
The upper level res ts on a podium with walls 4.36 meters thick; it contains known as the Tor 
crypt and is only slightly larger in exterior diameter. A stepped ring of de’ Schiavi, crypt, 
hydraulic cement that protected this space from seepage surrounds the base e A 
externally. Access to the lower room was through a door in the rear of the Johnson, after 
building (Fig. 73), directly below the main niche of the cella. The circular Rasch, i 
SA i Me See Mausoleum bei 
or is 12.21 meters in diameter, its center occupied by a large pier p, de Schiavi. 


3.49 meters (12 Roman feet) in diameter that supports the vault and cella Taf. 72B. 
floor above. There are six niches arranged in the usual pattern, plus a door 
that. eads to two rectangular spaces under the pronaos, replacing the seventh 
niche. This copies the arrangement in the Mausoleum of Maxentius, as does 
he presence of a lateral door giving direct access to this secondary space 
ft m outside. A level of bipedales forms the floor of the crypt, and an annular 
che wall and central pier provides its covering. 
‘n the wall surface that evidently served 
— primarily for ventilation, as the amount of light that passes through them 1S 
: al. Nothing seems to remain from its original decoration, if, indeed, 
— dt had any. Its function as the burial chamber has been confirmed by the 
— ME very Bera large sarcophagus bai gments.?' There were at least o 
e B. E È h e space beneath the pr onaos al | 
probably more than 20 burials in the Sp 
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ronaos and the subse- 
ch it was attached. 
d with a molding 


the destruction of the p | 
f the rotunda to whi 
y lightly articulate 


‘he exterior is marred by 
collapse of the front section O 
n surface of the cylinder is onl 





72. Mausoleum 
known as the Tor 
de’ Schiavi, plan 
of upper cella. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, 

after Rasch, 
Mausoleum bet 
Tor de’ Schiavt, 
Taf. 86B. 


73. Mausoleum 
known as the Tor 
de' Schiavi, 
exterior from 
northwest. 
Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 
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24. Mausoleum 
known as the Tor 


x d 


de’ Schiavi, as in 


ca. 1744, 


engraving by F. 


(ch, H: 


ae ee E ea 
TM MINE de Ficoroni, Le 
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Roma antica 
(Rome, 1744), I. 
173. Photo: Mark 


J. Johnson. 





located at the level of the floor of the porch and cella and, at the level where 
the roof abutted the rotunda, a course of stone corbels delineating the bot- 
tom of the “attic” zone, in which there are four circular windows framed in 
brick. The wall terminates with another course of stone corbels acting as 
cornice. It is topped by the exposed extrados of the upper part of the dome. 
The building 1s constructed of brick-faced concrete. A layer of stucco, 
traces of which remain on the wall surface, particularly near the first cornice 
at the top of the crypt level, covered che brick of the exterior walls. This 
stucco overcoat was drafted to look like ashlar masonry and 1s even more 
visible in Renaissance drawings. ^" ges 
The appearance of the pronaos may be reconstructec on the basis of 
ion and several ‘Ilustrations of the building made prior to 


Ligorio’s descript b diserte 
the collapse of the front part of the rotunda. ^ Two footings for column 
naos and show that the porch 


bases are still visible 1n the floor of the pro had alread 

was tetrastyle. Ligorio noted that the pronao» superstructure ha "e d 
collapsed in his time, but that the impos of the colmare — 
did a column of gray Egyptian granite, 4-45 pos ke but 
representations were made prior to the collapse 9 E gone | ei in 
indentations on the wall surface visible 1n à painung » gem ege" by 
an engraving by Ficoroni (Fig. 7 4) show that the —: drei 
three barrel vaults, probably of concrete.” Frazer arg! D 
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75. Mausoleum 
known as the Tor 
de’ Schiavi, 
exterior 
reconstruction by 
Rasch, 
Mausoleum bei 
Tor de’ Schiavi, 
Taf. 88b. Used 
with the kind 
permission of 
Dr. Jurgen 

Rasch. 
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carried through the facade of the pronaos, creating a triple arcade unde; 
a pediment, whereas Ward-Perkins suggested that an arch broke throush 
only in the center of the pediment.'?^^ Rasch has now demonstrated de 
the form and height of the architraves and vaults did not leave room for an 
arch in pediment (Fig. 75).195 
The wide staircase in front led to a deep pronaos, which had two rows 
of four columns each. The door into the interior is set on the main axis 
and is flanked by semicircular niches to either side. The cella has likewise 
suffered deterioration and destruction, though much can still be recon- 
structed (Fig. 76). A dome that rises to a height of about 12.82 meters or 
E Roman feet above the floor level covers the upper chamber (Fig. 77) 
D O 
dome, which is hidden ii b Pom PP terce the lower part o! ™ 
The original interior ES? cd y the attic Zone. | E. 3 
oration can be inferred from a variety of sou! 
Mi dis iran Pegholes arranged in two horizonta! jet 
s... “© Den used to support a cornice. Other per" 


in the wall surface indi he 
urtace indicate that it Was covered with marble revetment che 


pattern of whi " 
Ich has been convincingly restored by Basch "7 The!" i 








76. Mausoleum 
known as the Tor 
de’ Schiavi, 
section. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Rasch, Jor 
de’ Sch iaut, 
Tat. 97. 


met, Mausoleum 
known as the Tor 
de’ Schiavi, upper 
cella, interior. 
Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 
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78. Mausoleum 
known as the Tor 
de’ Schiavi, 
section, 
sixteenth-century 
drawing by 
Sallustio Peruzzi, 
Uffizi, Arch. 668. 
Photo: 
Soprintendenza 
Speciale per il 
Patrimonio 
Storico, Artistico 
ed Etnoantropo- 
logico e per il 
Polo Museale 
della città di 
Firenze. 
Gabinetto 
Fotografico. 
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of the niches were apparently decorated with mosaics, of which only a few 
tesserae survive. Above the cornice the dome was decorated with fresco 
paintings, of which only faint traces remain. ^7 Various drawings made at 
different times from the Renaissance on, however, permit at least a genera 
reconstruction of their layout. The earliest of these is a sketch by Salluzio 
Peruzzi (Fig. 78).'?? It shows figures in the upper of two registers of the zone 
located between the windows. Above are two registers with panels contain- 
ing figural scenes, divided by vertical elements that terminate in arches. 
Two more horizontal bands, the uppermost of which encircles a roundel 
at the apex, follow these. The general layout of the fresco 1s followed in 2 
seventeenth-century engraving by Pier Sante Bartoli that is labelled “Baths 
of Titus" but has been now identified as the Tor de’ Schiavi (Fig: vol" 
E shows three horizontal bands with panels beneath the arches, 4 
E ges. voi ^i wegen which in the en graving form a star par E 
T | more trapezoidal panels. Two horizontal bands follow: 
ip the closest to the roundel being a wreath.!!° 
E om 
of the fresco program is un pec in ; v fashion. Unfortunately, t E à i 
ids a M SÉ | certain. The figures in Peruzzi S pra aq 
5 hes and unidentifiable. Bartoli provides a detailed, co" 
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79. Mausoleum 
known as the Tor 
de’ Schiavi, 
interior, dome, 
seventeenth- 
engraving by Pier 
Sante Bartoli, 
from G. Bellori 
and M. Causseo, 
Picturae antiquae 
cryptarum 
romanorum et 
sepulcri Nasonum 
(Rome, 1738), 
Appendice, pl. 6. 
Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 





son to be suspicious of this representa- 
h can be compared to other evidence, it 


js known that Bartoli “invented” as much as he represented objectively.' 
he whole of his ‘llustrations are fabrications. His 


practice seems to have been to cake what was visible of an ancient work 
ind complete it as he saw fit. As noted, the basic layout of the decorative 


— of the dome corresponds well to what was drawn by Dosio, and 
| itis possible that some of the figura 


view of the dome, but there 1s rea 
tion. From other works of his, whic 
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.. have been accura tely drawn by Bartoli. 
that in the central roundel, which depicts | see 

ited n -xt to an eagle. This mi ght have been an invention of barton, 

hav wreath that must have enclosed one or 

portion of a figure with an eagle and 


ter of the figures drawn from life by 
izably Christian. 


— Bartoli. The problem is that only a $ : : i 
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Bartoli’s preparatory drawing does correspond with what “aN De o, : 
FC d raining fresco. The lowest zone, 1.58 meters high, der: Á 
ade pin iof 4 cathedra with a man standing nearby, which has E : 
nterpreed as on iperial audience eene speedy the are bonny, 
the deceased, in which the tomb owner Is cong : appointment Bo, 
the emperor. ^? Another audience scene 15 oem E both are above the 
main niche, opposite the door and arguably in the most important posi lin, 
of the program.''^ Above 1s a narrow band of decoration, tollowed by 4 
zone 1.21 meters high, in which sea creatures may be discerned. 
| The dating of the mausoleum must rely on the evidence of its construc. 
tion. Like the nearby basilica, it is not mentioned in any of the sources à 
terminus post quem 1s provided by the discovery of 33 brick stamps: sever R 
come from the first through third centuries, but one group dates to the 
period of Diocletian and may be, as Bloch and Luschi suggest, Constan- 
tinian, whereas three are definitely post-Diocletianic.!!7 Rasch sees two 
periods of construction for the building, but both done within a fairly tight 
time frame.!!8 The first phase, entailing the construction of the foundations 
the pronaos, and lower part of the building, would belong to the period " 
305/306, that 1s, as the Baths of Diocletian were being completed, whose 
masonry Rasch argues closely matches that used here. This dating is also 
based on the belief that some of the aforementioned brick stamps were used 
only in the period of Diocletian. The second phase would have seen the 
completion of the structure by 309, that is, at about the same time that 
Maxentius began work on his mausoleum, with Tor de’ Schiavi then sen- 
ing as his model. The basic argument for maintaining this narrow dating 
is that no opus vittatum is used in the structure, which Rasch argues would 
have been used if it were built any later than 309, as it is found in the 
Maxentian complex. It is not necessary, however, to force this dating into 
such strict confines. The brick stamps do not provide a terminus ad quem, as 
it is never certain how many years bricks lay in the yards prior to their use. 
The particular masonry technique could be explained on the basis of work- 
shop practice and preference rather than narrow interpretations of date. 
The lack of vittatum is not proof of a pre-309 dating, as testaceum buildings 
continued to be constructed well into the fourth century. ? 

For whom it was built remains to be seen. It has been argued that it could 
ER been an imperial mausoleum, as it is unlikely that any tetrarch Y 
pe em Ae merde man of Ment” 
rious mosaic. This N^ oo coss E. ind 
Pino oliin of s presence of a fully develope E e 
Yet the proximity t Ac hae " asilica indicate that its patron was P i | 

vi du basilica and the presence of a door in the th 


in wall H Y | A PTIA 
EE. E : usur near the mausoleum show that the two mon" 

Pot. da ar | O | i Hf ! e Cat? À OI 
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P. e construction ot the basilica near the mausoleum Suggests that the fam- 
E: ` of dx original patron was € hristianized during the fourth ce ntury."?! 
È E 28 ri sm pinconceivable that Ge building Was constructed five, ten, or even 
"ias wer: after 309, enlarging the field of possible patrons. Also, it did 
E E- shave to be built for an emperor to be "imperial," so long as the patron 
OE : d re mbet ofan emperor's family, In this light there are several possible 
; : E ; | — ch as one ot the uneles or brothers of Constantine. The subject 
E che fresco decoration with its imperial scenes is suitable for a member 
i p ay mily as much as for any court official. Its size. comparable to the 
ee ea of Gallienus and Maximian, its location on imperial property, and 
E affinity to the Mausoleum of Maxentius as a copy of the 
ak strongly for its imperial origins. 
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SS . ot a tetrarch, but his personality and reign link him more closely 
T she rulers of the early fourth century than with his immediate Christian 
__wccors. There is very little evidence concerning his mausoleum at 
Gn Canpadoccia, but what is known is tantalizing in its implications 
o examination here. Julian, the nephew of Constantine I and a 
ad in battle in June 363 and buried in Tarsus as he himself 
ped 123 This choice of location may seem a bit odd at first, but Julian 
E in Tarsus previously and may also have had a residence aya 
Spent uie 1 | LA ae 3 su | aken 
- he had planned to spend the winter of 363-64 there, having = - 
Eon "The other reason behind the choice of location was Julian s 
EE . . n emressed here by locating his tomb across 
Eon for Maximin Daia, expressee nie © 
e Los a XS 135 t 
om that of Dara. di. lete at the time of Julian's 
ne that the monument was atill incomplete at th | 
ams that the monum ‘© the purple, Jovian passed 
sr his burial, his successor in the purp!e, > | 
uU E i af Talian "26 Tovian's succes- 
omb of Julian." "^ Jovian 
to “adorn the tomb ot Juma EOS 
p. -volved with the completion ot the 
E oA Valentinian, were also involved Wh" peg 
demm and its precincts. De ng e it involved also, but still they 
E nd for the expense It INV 7 asa 
cern about his tomb, and for = whom they questioned on their 
rable to meet it, and sent SUP enthusiastic for a magnificent 
EL their desire was to appeal +" 
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for him." 27 sc before the end of the fourth m deo 
per " Apo stoleion in Constantinople. sia e 
were tra asferrec to c zi ed thereafter, and no trace o 
2 no | ^ n 7 functional, was destroy cated in the sources, 
E everal sources note 


c fairly well indi 
amc. Its location, however, 15 fairly we 
Pe ee ` E? . »129 Ammianus iS 
i tside the city: 
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more specific, noting that it was “situated E pee of the wall. C 
road which leads to the passes of Mount | x - i.e., to the North} »:,, 
Ammianus and the inscription attributed to cm a om also speak a. 
tomb’s proximi ty to the Cyndus River, p | oo of the City, 131° lho. 
are two versions of the tomb inscription. y 4 Shorter one reads. «rr ` 
lies Julian, leaving swift-flowing d MN Good Emperor and Valiant e 
alike.”"32 The longer version 15 given in other sources as; “By the “thy 
Kyndus, coming from the streams of the Euphrates and the | and of Pere, 
after launching his army on a task it did P complete, Julian found this 
tomb, both a good king and valiant warrior. " On the north side of the City 
a road passes a modern cemetery before crossing the river and continuing 
on to the mountain passes. Somewhere in this area, between the ancien, 
city walls and the river, the ruins of the mausoleum might be found. 134 

Only one source discusses the mausoleum in architectural terms, merely 
listing the components of the complex. This in itself is significant, fo, 
Gregory Nazianzen informs us that at Tarsus the deceased emperor had à 
temenos, a tomb, and a temple.'35 From this brief comment it is possible 
to imagine that the mausoleum stood within a walled enclosure like those 
of Diocletian, Maximian, and Maxentius. It perhaps faced the temple, as 
at Split, or possibly the two were combined in a single edifice. Clearly the 
intent of including a temple within the precinct was to provide a setting for 
the cult worship of the new divus. The inclusion is a clue that other imperial 
tombs would also have had some combination of tomb and temple. What- 
ever the specific arrangement at Tarsus was, the inference is that Julian's 
burial complex looked back to pre-Christian models, which is exactly what 
one would expect from the last pagan emperor. 
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Site Selection for Late Roman Imperi 
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A major difference from the first imperial mausolea is in the choice of loca- 
tion for the tetrarchic tombs in different parts of the empire. Whereas the 
early imperial tombs were located in the capital, this later group possesses 3 
widely divergent pattern of site selection, though there is one characteristic 


to nearly all. These mausolea were all built next to a residence 0 
Vere this was impractical, near the city of primary residence. The Mau- 

cet Maxentius UNDE that of Gallienus and the later tombs of ! Jelena 
dava Phe: poene the city of residence for these E 
Bu s m NENCmearsuburban villas, Diocletian : 4 
ike tified villa complexes oo)" 
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| EM PON “i ilt outside of the walls of Milan, his prima 
E. si è te | not far from the palace. 
E uxtaposition of mausoleum and residence is evident, b 
ash hip between the two in formal terms is difficult to ae aid 
E $ " | Säi complexes are known in their totality. One of E. ISh, since 
" be ntered id E is that the late antique Ee 
was built as a formal component of the i | xe 
" n ynuments are cited in this snot EN geg a 
split: the e palace and “mausoleum” at ‘Thessaloniki; the ML I 
A Ro ne; and, as will be discussed in the next chapter, Constantine's 
Hei: on E Abenplex è in Constantinople. Alfred Frazer suggested that the 
ition of mausoleum and palace had to do with the idea that the 
ze E rthly labors, done in the palace, earned him divinization, rep- 
d ed by y the mausoleum. (77 
4 > other hand, that there should be a link between tomb and res- 
sce — especially a linkage with a villa — in the late antique imperial 
ausol: E 1 is RER surprising, for such a relationship was by this time a 
Ke a "Roman tradition.3? Any number of examples through- 
á the empire Lonsid be cited. It is clear, therefore, that the link between 
am und residence found in the imperial funerary monuments of late 
of this tradition. It is this established tradition, 


ECH 7 E part and parcel 
her t tha n a new phenomenon, that best explains the linkage of ' *palace 


sleum” found in these examples. 
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olution De the Imperial Do 
Furthe reine -vations may be made on the evolution of the domed rotunda 
ype, as ; seen in these mature examples. Rasch described the problem 1n 
‘ally formal terms, dividing the later mausolea into two subtypes. *” 
È pi ge the “Podiumrundbauten, " best typified by Maxentius mau- 
im and the Tor de’ Schiavi, which possessed both a podium and a 
i ind {stood as independent structures. The other is the “Ober- 
I " iten, » which includes buildings such as the later nr 
-—€ it have clerestory windows, but no podium or m es 
e to o other structures. Concentrating on the first BW? 4 
he t type ( directly from temple architecture and, psig vt E 
bc ig. 80). 'The line of development in this sc e 
RK: Rotunda in Ostia, perhaps a temple 
n ito the third-century di scali 
| t. From there it continues in the emp 
| Ka al section of Chapter è, the Mausoleum 
Lasi Mausoleum of Maxentius. 
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8o. Rome, 
Pantheon, 

ca. 120-130, 
exterior from 
northwest. 


Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 
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Objections can be raised to this hypothesis on several points. Th 
subtypes are not as distinct as Rasch would have them. The Tor de 
Schiavi, a “podium rotunda,” has clerestory windows. Although none of 
the “clerestory rotundas” has a pronaos, they all have or had vestibules that 
served, in effect, the same function as the pronaos. Also the intermediary 
buildings Rasch cites in the line of development from the Pantheon to the 
Mausoleum of Maxentius, the so-called “Tempio di Portuno” at Porto and 
Gallienus’ tomb, are unconvincing as direct descendants of the Pantheon, 
since both had exterior porticoes and may not have had a pronaos. There are 
also religious considerations that may have played into this development. 
as will be discussed in the following chapter. In short the mausolea with : 
crypt, the “podium rotunda” type, are not descended from the Pantheon; 
these are essentially centrally planned, two-storied tombs that in two cases 
have been dressed in the “skin” of the Pantheon .'4° 

The tetrarchic examples were considerably different from the mausole: ot 
Augustus and Hadrian but did share a circular plan with their predecessors: 
One other characteristic they shared, which has been overlooked unti! no": 
is that the exterior walls of the later tombs were often finished with stone 0" 
with stucco drafted to look like stone ashlars, in an apparent imitation ?' the 


earlier imperial mausolea. Only the Mausoleum of Diocletian (excep" ng 


|| 


its brick dome), those of Galerius and Romula at Gamzigrad, and th ^ 


Sarkamen are constructed entirely of stone, but the Mausoleum ot iv a 


men was faced in Proconessian marble, and the Tor de’ Schiavi 2" n 
hristian tombs of Helena and Sant'Aquilino employed the less eP“ 
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51. Rome, 
Cemetery at SS. 
Petrus and 





Marcellinus, 
Tomb XII, early 
third century, 
plan. Drawing: 


Mark J. Johnson, 
O 5 


| after Guyon, 
TW EM | Im Cimetière. fig. Ld. 


drafted stucco technique. ‘This demonstrates a certain preference for mar- 
ble as a finishing material, whether in actual terms or as imitation. That the 
imitated marble was an acceptable technique of the period is demonstrated 
by its use on other important contemporary buildings in Rome, such as 
the Senate House rebuilt by Diocletian, and the Basilica Nova begun by 


Maxentius and completed by Constantine. ^ 


Space and Functions in Tetrarchic Imperial Mausolea 


f the mature domed rotunda mausoleum type 
s is the utilization of more than one story. 
s noted in Hadrian s mausoleum, the upper- 
Its design may be seen as one of the mod- 
st developed 1n third-century tombs. 
g a crypt surmounted by an uppe! 


One of the key features o 
as employed by the tetrarch 
A stacking of interior spaces wa 
most being a domed circular room. It 
els for the domed rotunda type as firs | 
This type consisted of a podium containin 
interior space and structure. 

In the tetrarchic monuments 
_ characteristics: a vaulted ceiling, technically nec 
i structu e; a lack of full windows with splayed open 


ambers share the following 
essary to support the super- 
ings intended to 
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ventilation rather than light; and a location within the Podium, part. 

below ground level. ‘The form of these spaces varies from tomb to CN 
the one in Gallienus’ mausoleum has an H-shaped plan; that of "og 
monument is circular with peripheral niches; and those of the Mass 
of Maxentius and the Tor de' Schiavi are very similar, having an "im 
form covered by a barrel vault resting on the exterior wall and a centra] y ar 
In contrast, the lower chambers in the two mausolea at Gamzipr ad and, È 
at Sarkamen were located within the podium, had no lighting at 


AE" | OF Venti. 
lation, and remained inaccessible following the burials of their + 


“SPective 


occupants. "ES 
The clearest evidence for the lower chambers being identified 4. CTypts 


intended for burials comes from the discoveries of sarcophagus fragment. 
in the crypt of the Tor de’ Schiavi and of the burial enclosures within the 
podia of the Gamzigrad tombs, as well as the remarkable finds jp the Crypt 
at Sarkamen.'# Furthermore, a small, early third-century mausoleum near 
the Mausoleum of Helena outside of Rome, identified by its excavator as 
“Tomb XII,” is significant in this regard (Fig. 81).'43 Only the crypt leve] 
encased within the podium remains of this cruciform-plan structure Its 
entrance was a door in the north side of the podium, leading to a small 
vestibule and then to a circular chamber with three rectangular niches dis- 
posed on the axes. A sarcophagus, of a size wider than the entrance so that i 
must have been placed there during construction, was found in the largest 
niche, clearly indicating that the lower level of this two-story structure 
served as the burial chamber. All of these examples, with the crypts at leas 
partially interred, point to a desire to evoke an underworld setting for the 


sarcophagi. 

If, then, the lower level of a two-story tomb was used as a crypt for 
burials, what purpose did the upper room serve? Unfortunately no such 
room in a tetrarchic imperial mausoleum has remained intact since antiq- 
ulty with its original furnishings, and no literary source from the period 
presents us with a clue as to how it may have been used. These spaces wert 
decorated, as has been seen in the limited surviving evidence, with architec 
tural decoration such as columns flanking niches, sculpture, and frescoes 0! 
mosaics. These interior rooms, however, remain relatively dark, with tew 
and small windows that would provide a minimum of illumination. Given 
the existence of both funerary and imperial cults in late antiquity, and ho“ 
the practice of those cults at the tomb is attested in Roman society, it 10: 
lows that the upper rooms in the mausolea functioned as settings for ©!" 
practices, '44 


Although there seems to be a remarkable degree of consistency " 


form and details of the tetrarchic imperial mausolea, the type WOU ` 
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„chy, was of course the man responsible for its demise. As he changed 
| Eu system of the empire, so too would he change its religious 
| T wher da e embr aced the Christian faith. This would lead to significant 

A "in the design of imperial mausolea for the rest of late antiquity. 





ved. Constantine, who began his career within the system of the 
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Ia few vears later Dv NIS Support [or th 
Constantius in 306 was followed a few years later 5) pport for the 
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Christian church, beginning as early as : P Si = — 
architectural patronage he was certal nly a Chri si lan, as he set at 
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ing churches and providing support for their upk | A 
would ev entually lead to si enificant chan ges 1n the € lesign Of imperial mau- 
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solea, starting with that of his mother Helena in Rome and to lowed 
own maus oleum-church in Cons tantinop le a n d t ` O se of his son Constans 
in Centcelles and his daughter Constantina in R om e. Constantine’ s mat 
soleum became the burial place ot ne arly all the I È lers of the eastern half of 
the empire. In the West the building now known as Sant'Aquilino in Mil 
was most likely built as the mausoleum of the V alent Dynasty, 
in the early fifth century, Honorius constructed an i mperial mausoleum in 
Rome that housed most imperial burials in this part of the empire 
fell in 476.' E 4 
The domed rotunda continued to be used by the Miristia: 
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the architectural relationship between their buil. lings and their predeces- 
sors 1s strong. A major change occurred with the adoption of € "hristiar 
às emperors now chose to link their final re sting p i ges e t h those of the 
saints, building their funerary monuments Sup. : ^ ) churches 
contained the remains of saints l Oth er ch a nges n th a E A E ‘ vent 
design of the buildings themselves. | cmm 
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^" i Uş lath, 
h “Port fo h 
"v 
it ca Y of 
ME to his 82. Rome, 
about bui complex of SS. 
Dien, Marcellinus 
an bel fi and Petrus, 
Mpera] may ca. 315—326, 
lowed L 1. plan. Drawing: 
ved ` his Mark J. Johnson, 
son Constans ae after Guyon, 
anünesma. | te Vea NA 
e = : S, IIS. 
astern half of 
lino in Milan 
Dynasty, and member of an imperial family (Plate XI). Built in the period between 
o —— P it ina ted an important innovation in plannin 
1a usoleum im around 315 and 327, it inaugurated p p ` 


pire until i 


that was then followed in most other Christian imperial mausolea. Unlike 
the preceding examples that were freestanding structures, this mausoleum 
is attached to another building, a Christian basilica dedicated to SS. Mar- 


peron, “ cellinus and Petrus. According to the Liber Pontificalis compiled in the sixth 
ir D edet century from earlier donation lists, Constantine built the basilica and then 
“pristan added to it the mausoleum for his mother. This complex was located near 
nose of an imperial villa on the Fundus Laurentium, an immense suburban estate 
yrche that that belonged to Helena.? 








Excavations by Deichmann and Tschira in the 19508, by — SR 
1970s and 1980s, and by Venditelli and Filetici in the current deca e " 
clarified the architectural form and history of the complex (Fig. 82). It 
consists of an occidented coemeterium basilica, a courtyard enclosed k^ 
Portico on the south flank of the church, a walled enclosure to the north, 
nd the circular mausoleum with its rectangular vestibule on the ES 
well as numerous smaller mausolea attached to the basilica and the portico. 
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ies under the building and E Ee accessible 

co, The east side of the south portico 15 E ructure On 
from the portico. "` haps as part of an enclosure for an earlier ceme. 
the site, having SH belonged to the equites singulares, the Imperia 
tery. This earlier ea by Constant in 312, and was suppressed to make 
horse guard disbanded by LOI f the building material used in the 


X “ale some o 

ilica roviding SO : Er i 

ior S E ee rest of the complex 1S of a single, unified plan With 
ints | 


postdating the basilica.’ 9 
e somewhat obscure. It is known that 
tolen and taken to Germany in the 


An extensive catacomb 


way 
new constructio 
the mausoleum slightly 
The later history of the complex 

| ‘tc titular saints were 5 

fas mae E b, A Le mentioned in a document Of 1064, but in 
ker pe ib it lost the relics of the by-then-sainted Helena, which 
eS ie h of Santa Maria Ara Coeli inside the city by 


sfer churc 
were transferred to the c ta E 
Pope Innocent II (1 130-43). One of his successors, Anastasius IV (11:;;. 


54), confiscated the porphyry sarcophagus from the Ep P "e own 
use, placing it in the church of San Giovanni in Laterano. e site ma 
used as a quarry for building materials in the sixteenth century, and the 
small chapel that still stands in the center of the rotunda was constructed 
in 10920 
The mausoleum is circular in plan, with an exterior diameter ot 27.74 
meters (Fig. 83). The west flank of the rotunda was flattened in the area 
where it abutted the vestibule. The vestibule, which is rectangular in plan. 
measures 9.50 by 28.40 meters and survives only in foundations. It was 
entered through the narthex of the basilica, to which it was connected by 
three wide openings, or through a door in its south wall. Recent exca- 
vations have revealed tombs under its floor, some contemporary to the 
mausoleum.'° ‘The interior of the rotunda is also circular, with a diameter 
of 20.18 meters, having the usual semicircular and rectangular niches dis- 
posed around the interior wall. These are between 4.80 and 4.90 meters 
wide, except for the one opposite the entry that measures 5.60 meters 1? 
width. A square staircase, entered through the niche north of the entrance, 
gave access to the upper reaches of the building. 
| Externally the mausoleum has a two-tiered elevation (Fig. 84). The lowet 
PRR Pkt eg E EN that of the interior niches, is a solid gg 
Nee F npa vr perd articulation except for a cor as 
diameter substantial y and Di : E E ech E. / 
The dria de "eo ereby a walkway or exterior p 
lage windows, one abe ee E the building and is pier» 
create an interesting inte R E Interior niche, set in curved ni E 
upper level terminates ans Ee and convex surfaces. 
ear ANM. cornice of projecting marble co! bels 


ro 





Mi 








Ata later time the height of the exterior wall was raised, covering the lower 
tı Originally visible externally, the dome has 


steps of the dome’s extrados. 
lower reaches on the north 


collapsed for the most part, with only part of its 
side remaining. 

The building is constructed of concrete faced with 
bricks set in narrow, well-leveled courses. As at the Tor de’ Schiavi, the 
ed over and the stucco drafted to look like ashlar 
masonry, as is visible in Bosio’s engraving (Fig. 85). Here the stucco was 
then painted a deep red, attested by remaining fragments.'3 The use of 
hollow jars or pignatte in the construction of the dome gave the building its 
popular name of Torpignattara. sen 

Internally the mausoleum consisted of a single spacious and well-lit room 
(Fig. 86). Its elevation is divided into three zones: the niche level, a clerestory 
with a window placed above each niche, and the dome, which rose to a 


thin orange-reddish 


brick facing was stucco 
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83. Rome, 
Mausoleum of 
Helena, 
ca. 320-326, 
plan. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Venditelli, 
“Conservazione, 
hg. 3. 
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84. Mausoleum 
of Helena, 
exterior from 
southwest. 
Photo: Mark J. 
Johnson. 
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height of about 25.50 meters. Recent reconstructions of the mausoleum 
have included an opaion at its apex, though there is no evidence whatsoe 
of such a feature.'^ Perhaps these were influenced by the presence of a V el 
almost 19 meters deep in the center of the floor. Given its depth, this w* 
indeed a well, not a drainage hole for rainwater.!5 

The decoration of the interior has long disappeared, but traces of it have 
survived. The pavement consisted of large squares ot cipollino framed Dy 
bands of white marble, 'é Holes r emaining in the wall surface show that the 
wall was covered with marble revetment up to the level of the springing 
point of the dome. A careful examination of these holes permits 2 recon 
struction of the original pattern of the rectangular panels that were place” 


vertically in rows.!7 The vaults of the eared with most! 


Hee dee? reparatory plaster remain. Bosio wrote at the end of * 
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85. Mausoleum 
of Helena, 

ASI exterior as seen 
PS ONS NS S N mem e N S in a sixteenth- 
engraving in 

A. Bosio, Roma 
sotterenea (1632), 


323. 


86. Mausoleum 
of Helena, 
section. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Rasch, 
Helena, Vat. 91. 
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MAUSOLEA OF THE CHRISTIAN EMPERORS 


gun, E Augustine, in which he recounts how a vigil was 
kept at the zm P T aped deceased youth for three days and how the 
“sacrifice o Redemption" (the Eucharist) was offered on the third day. 
This evidence suggests that the ori ginally pagan sacrifice to the dead was 
gradually replaced by the eucharistic sacrifice for the dead.?* For this reason 
the coemeteria basilicas, which largely functioned as covered contidntioà, 
were provided with altars. pe final question in this connection is whether 
or not the altar in Helena’s mausoleum was used for grave offerings or 
for the Eucharist. It has been suggested that it was placed in the tomb to 
receive offerings, which could well have been done, but Constantine’s gifts 
of the paten, pitcher, and chalice demonstrate that the Eucharist was also 
celebrated in the mausoleum.*? 

As no crypt existed here, it is supposed that the porphyry sarcophagus 
stood in the niche opposite the entry, which is given emphasis by its location 
and greater size.?^ Yet one must wonder how it remained in this place intact 
until the twelfth century. Perhaps it was buried under the floor of the niche, 
presumably at a later date, or maybe it stood in the niche and was protected 
from later destruction when the dome collapsed and the ensuing rubble hid 
it from view. 

The dating of the building is not problematic, though it may have some 
significance in determining for whom it was originally built. Brick stamps 
found in the building’s fabric are inconclusive, proving only that it was not 
built before the time of Diocletian.?' The basilica cannot have been begun 
before 312 and was probably begun later, though a date of completion 
before 324 is implied by the list of gifts of land given by Constantine to 

the basilica, as all of the properties are located in areas controlled by him 
before his victory over Licinius in that year.^ Later gifts of land made by 
Constantine to other churches included properties previously controlled 
by Licinius.33 The clearest evidence for the date of the mausoleum is a 
coin, minted at Rome between 324 and 326, found in the masonry, in 
mortar perhaps applied as part of the revetment support.*4 This find clearly 
indicates that the revetment was not installed prior to 324 and may have 
been later. The other terminus 15 provided by the death of Helena, probably 
in 327. 
The dating, therefore, can be fixed quite precisely, especially for the 
period under consideration, though its significance in terms of pae 
is less clear. It is generally accepted that Constantine originally built the 
maosolemn for himself, but later changed his plans. whereupon it was given 
to his mother.35 The earlier dating allowed by the coin permits this irs d 
tion, but hardly constitutes proof thereof. The real argument for seeing the 
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battle imagery was not suited for a woman, but E m been intended 
Tick. ahi ia: pH Although it is certainly within the realm of 
AT : LL pina had intended to be buried in this mausoleum 
iio dona | considerations that weigh against this hypothesis. Although 
Constantinople was not founded until — in E" nad aban. 
doned Rome as early as 313, returning only — 070 tOr brief Visits 
to celebrate his decennalia and vicennalia, respectively, but residing else. 
where.36 By the time the mausoleum was under — the decision 
to make a permanent move to Byzantium may well ave been made. The 
fact that Constantine was not residing in Rome makes it more likely that 
his mausoleum would have been elsewhere, for it was the tendency in this 
period to locate the mausoleum near a residence or near the city of resi- 
dence. Helena, on the other hand, seems to have maintained her primary 
residence at the Sessorian Palace in southeast Rome, and the mausoleum 
and its complex were built on land that apparently belonged to her. 
Finally, there is the question of the sarcophagus. The assumption that 
it belonged to Constantine 1s based on yet another assumption - that the 
mausoleum was complete before the move to Byzantium, as it would not 
have been placed there while work was in progress. As far as its decora- 
tion of calvarymen is concerned, it may well have been more suitable for 
a man. However, if this were Constantine’s sarcophagus, why was it not 
shipped to Constantinople and another ordered for Helena? Even if the 
sarcophagus were intended for a man, it did not have to be Constantine 
or Constantius Chlorus, as has been suggested.37 Another possibility that 
has been overlooked is that the sarcophagus may have been confiscated 
from the Mausoleum of Maxentius. As has been noted, this mausoleum was 
nearing completion at the time of his death in 312, and the sarcophagus 
may have arrived, or may at least have been ordered. Constantine would 
not have considered a porphyry sarcophagus with its imperial symbolism 
to be appropriate for the burial of someone he had proclaimed to be a 
usurper. If so, the sarcophagus would have remained unused until Helena’s 
death. Although the imagery may not have been entirely suited, the size 
and material were definitely appropriate for the Augusta. The fact that the 
gris eode me irm for Constantine is further P" 
(a ite Biker it mm um of Helena was not necessarily built firs 
ole eo eee It may well have been planned for his mother from the 
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Mausoleum of Constantine (Apostoleion), Constantinople 


It is ironic that the Apostoleion or Church of the Holy Apostles in Con- 
stantinople has attracted so much attention from scholars, when in fact so 
little isknown about the complex. The building, completed before Constan- 
tine's death in 337 and entirely rebuilt under Justinian in the sixth century, 
was razed in 1462 to make way for the construction of the Fatih Mosque. 
Excavations have never been undertaken, and there is little prospect for 
such investigation. Furthermore, there are few literary sources that discuss 
the pre-Justinianic complex under examination here. Even the origins of 
the building are somewhat obscure, for as early as the fifth century two 
differing traditions had sprung up. The earliest account is that of Eusebius, 
who attributes the construction of the church to Constantine, stating that 
the emperor planned from the beginning to be buried there.?? He is fol- 
lowed by the fourth- and fifth-century writers Paulinus of Nola, Socrates, 
and Sozomenus, as well as by later Byzantine writers.39 The other tradition 
hinds its earliest proponent in Philostorgius, who shortly after 425 claimed 
that Constantius II erected both the church and a separate tomb of Con- 
Stantine.4° The question of who was responsible for the construction of the 
Apostoleion ultimately hinges on the authenticity of the account found in 
Vita Constantini, which recent scholarship has vindicated as being the work 
of Eusebius 4: 

The Apostoleion was located inside the new city walls on the highest hill 
oF the newly founded city (Fig. 87).* It was probably not begun until after 
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to Eusebius Constantine at first hid the fact that he intended the church 
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to serve as his mausoleum, though this later became evident. His pur] 


i JOSe 
in doing this, Eusebius explains, was to share in the devotion offered to th, 
apostles. Therefore he ordered that 12 sacred thekai — interpreted variously 
as “cenotaphs, ” “pillars,” or “plaques” — honoring the apostles be set up near 
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as thinking of the church as the actual memorial fo; 
the remains of the apostles. 


Relics of Andrew and Luke were located and 
transferred to Constantinople and introduced into the church on 22 June 
336.45 Evidently, he intended to fill the other thekat with the remains of 
the other apostles as they were discovered.*° All of this was located near 
the altar of the church, where Constantine was entombed in late May or 
early June 337: Thereafter, he and the apostles “were honored with the 
performance of the sacred ordinances and mystic services. " 

The next reference to the monument is found in Julian's panegyric to 
Constantius II, written in late 355 or early 356, in which Julian states that 
Constantius had adorned the tomb of Constantine by lavishing on it splen- 
did decorations.4® The building is mentioned again in connection with the 
transfer of the relics of Saint Timothy to the church in 356,* followed 
by the transfer, or more likely, retranslation, of the relics of SS. Andrew 
and Luke in Constantinople on 3 March 357.5? In August 355 an earth- 
quake devastated the nearby city of Nicomedia.5! This tremor may have 
also damaged buildings in Constantinople, for Socrates reported that in the 
following year 




























the church where the. coffin lay that contained the relics of the emperor Con- 
stantine threatened to fall. On this account those that entered, as well as those 
who Ree accustomed to remain there for devotional purposes, were In much 
fear. [Bishop] Macedonius, therefore, wished to remove the emperor's remains, 
lest the coffin should be injured by the ruins. [...] Macedonius... caused the 
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MAUSOLEA OF THE CHRISTIAN EMPERORS 


Any necessary repairs to the building must have been made quickly, and 
presumably the remains of Constantine soon returned, for when Eusebia, 
the wife of Constantius, died in 360, her remains were interred therein. 
Constantius followed her to the tomb in 361, and only three more years 
elapsed before Jovian died unexpectedly and was also buried in the church. 

The next reference to the Apostoleion in the sources is somewhat sur- 

prising. It is recorded that on g April 370, Easter Sunday, the church was 
dedicated.53 Subsequent references to the church deal mostly with other 
imperial burials. Valentinian’s entombment is recorded in 382, Theodosius 
Ps wife Flacilla followed in 386, and Theodosius himself was buried in 395. 
It was in this period that the structure known as the “North Stoa” must 
have been built to house the sarcophagus of Jovian, which had evidently 
been moved out of the mausoleum to make way for that of Theodosius.** 
Perhaps it also held the sarcophagus of Valentinian, the location of which 
is not specified in any of the sources. Its construction may have therefore 
taken place during the period between the arrival of Valentinian’s remains 
in the city in 376 and their recorded burial, or reburial, in 382. The delay 
may be explained by Theodosius’ desire to build a separate tomb for Jovian 
and Valentinian, thereby procuring for himself an honored position in Con- 
stantine’s monument, and not by the readying of a sarcophagus, as has been 
argued.55 At some later, unknown time the remains of Julian were trans- 
ferred to this “stoa” from his tomb in Tarsus. 

Early in the fifth century a third mausoleum, the “South Stoa,” was added 
to the complex to house the sarcophagi of Eudoxia (d. 404), her husband 
Arcadius (d. 408), and their son Theodosius Il (d. 450). Their successors 
in Constantinople from Marcian to Anastasius were all buried in the mau- 
soleum of Constantine. The church was torn down and completely rebuilt 
under Justinian, though the two stoai and the mausoleum of Constantine 
were apparently left intact. The new building was dedicated in 550, at which 
time Justinian added yet another mausoleum, cruciform in plan. The com- 
plex survived with some restorations until shortly after the Turkish conquest 
of the city in 1453. 

Few references are found in the sources regarding the architecture of the 
Constantinian church and its subsidiary buildings. Most important is the 
description.of Eusebius, which unfortunately is not very precise.5° He notes 
that the church was of “incredible height,” with its interior walls covered 
“from floor to ceiling” with marble revetment. If the word thekai in his 
description is taken to mean “pillars” rather than tombs, then one could 
imagine a ring of columns supporting the dome, similar to the arrange- 
ment found in the Mausoleum of Constantina."/ The ceiling was coffered 
and overlaid with gold, and the roof was covered with bronze tiles that 

were gilded such that the reflection of the sun’s rays “dazzled the distant 
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MAUSOLEA OF THE CHRISTIAN EMPERORS 


others: 1 here is nothing in the sources to indicate its form or size. The 
sources are confused as to whether or not the stoai were attached to or 
separate from the main church. It has been argued that the “North Stoa” was 
actually part of the main church or a side chapel, and that the two stoai were 
detached structures.7? "The fact that they are always discussed separately 
from the church proper suggests that they were distinct buildings, whether 
attached or not. 

Taken as a whole, the evidence for the reconstruction of the Apostoleion 
and its satellite structures and for establishing a firm chronology is slim 
indeed. It is therefore not surprising that so many differing theories con- 
cerning the building have been proposed. Attempts to reconcile the incon- 
sistencies in the evidence have led some to argue that Constantine built 
a church and a mausoleum; or that he built a mausoleum, but the church 
was built by Constantius; or that both buildings were built by Constantius. 
Three theories warrant special attention. 

In a somewhat controversial article published in 1951, Downey rejected 
completely the account in Eusebius as a later fabrication.7! He argued that 
Constantine was first buried in the church of H. Akakios but was trans- 
ferred to the mausoleum prior to 355, when Julian mentioned it. He saw 
the transfer of the relics of Timothy in 356 as coinciding with the com- 
mencement of the construction of the church, which was completed and 
dedicated in 370. Krautheimer, by contrast, accepted Eusebius’ account 
that the church was built by Constantine as his burial place "7 He believed 
dat it was cruciform in plan, not only because of the reference of Gregory 
Nazianzen, but also because of several affiliated churches with similar plans 
that appeared in the later fourth and fifth centuries. He argued that the real 
reason the remains of Constantine were transferred to H. Akakios in 359 
was not because of danger the church might collapse but that Macedonius 
and his faction found the presence of his sarcophagus near the altar and 
relics “shocking” and unacceptable. ‘To alleviate this problem, Constan- 
tius then constructed a separate, circular mausoleum, which Krautheimer 
theorizes might have taken as long as ten years to build. Accor ding reo 
scenario, the event recorded in 370 was not the original dedication ot the 
church but a “rededication.” 7 | I1 

More recently Mango has argued that Constantine = a E = 
church, but a church-mausoleum, and this 1s what is De : : dt 
bius. He notes that the description of — KE 2 pub we 
circular building rather than a basilica, for 1t 1s the | g n 

i = “mment. Nor is there any mention O 
rather than its length, that isin ca bekai as “pillars,” which he 
columns — unless one accepts the reading "i " fr of Lich There- 
M o ot ° — E d stantius added the 
fore, the original building was circular in form, and wonsa 
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mue. m ec to it later specifically to house h 
i f the Holy Apostles the 
cruciform Church 0 
lics of the apostles. | aa 
k Each of the theories has merits and makes an important contribution to 
sereni oboe monument, but no one has reconciled the cop. 
our Gen, of dit teste with any one scenario. Although there ; i 


flicting informa E D 

s e | — le Fe : O 
little that can be said with absolute certainty, P" E s à 
of events would seem best warranted by the evidence. AS stated above, the 
account of Eusebius should be accepted, which means that Constantine 
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soleum. Even without this testimony it would be difficult to imagine that 
ones so concerned with building should not have made provision for 
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his own eventual burial. Mangoss prO Ec Wo end Wd 
awe | RAT R "dc ^11 SCT WILLI X. arge Wha OT UCS (Fig. 88), 
addition to the generalized description of Eusebius, there are important 


` Anlnaicaleeemsideretrerms that also argue for a domed rotunda solution for 
the riginal Apostoleion. All late Roman imperial mausolea prior to this 
building were domed rotundas, and although it may be argued that Con- 
stantine was innovative in using a cruciform plan, it would be curious if 
that model were not immediately followed, especially since all subsequent 
imperial mausolea, from that of Constantina to that of Honortus, adopted 
the standard imperial type of domed rotunda and not the supposed “inno- 
vation.” AnotheFtypological.eonsideration stems from the fact that much 
has been made of the parallels between the Apostoleion of Constantine and 
the Holy Sepulcher. The tomb of Christ was in an aedicula that stood in the 
middle of a large rotunda.7^ This rotunda was itself modeled on imperial 
mausolea, and it follows that if Constantine was drawing parallels between 
himself and Christ in his burial arrangements, the form of the two buildings 
also should have paralleled one another. In the first stage, then, Constan- 
tine constructed either a large domed rotunda or a cruciform building 1n 
the center of a correspondingly large quadriporticus. Most likely it was ? 
rotunda, though its form may have been either circular or octagonal, simple 
like the Vatican rotunda or complex like the Mausoleum of Constantina, 
an issue that cannot be resolved given the present state of knowledge. 


Following its completion in time for the burial of Constantine in 337» 
*hemausoleum-also funetioned"as-a. cl 


















a.chureh=dédicated*to-the apostles, 85^ 
clear from the excerpt of Socrates quoted above. For this reason the relics ol 


Andrew, Luke, and Timothy were transferred there. The date of 357 given 
in the sources for the last transfer is not necessarily an indication of when the 


original church was begun, as Dowi ey argued; it more likely means that the 
relics became available at that time. As regards the events of 359, there par 
reason to doubt Socrates’ — and not Macedonius’ — claim that the building 
was in a ruined condition 


ition, threatening to fall, and therefore necessitate 
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88. Constantinople, 
Mausoleum of 
Constantine- 
Apostoleion, 
conjectural 

\ schematic plan, as 
in 337. Drawing: 

Mark J. Johnson. 


the removal of Constantine’s remains. Contrary to Krautheimer’s assertion 
that the move was caused by the belief that the burial arrangement was not 
acceptable, there are reasons to believe that it was not extraordinary. First, 
the placement of a sarcophagus near an altar was not unknown, and there 
are other examples of fourth-century burials with relics near altars.7° In 
the first decade of the fourth century, the noblewoman Asclepia and her 
husband were buried in the crypt of a mausoleum near the body of a martyr 
in Salona. Ambrose buried his brother Satyrus in a sarcophagus next to that 
of St. Victor in the latter's martyrium in Milan in 378. At his own death in 
386 Ambrose was buried under the altar of the Basilica Ambrosiana with 
the relics of SS. Gervasius and Protasius.77 Second, if the motive behind 
the move was to prevent the veneration of Constantine, It failed, for there 
are later reports of this veneration continuing.7? Finally, it 1s possible, as 
Krautheimer believed, that objections were raised about the arrangement 
when the relics of the apostles were brought to the church, as it went too far 
in linking Constantine with Christ's disciples. That link, however, already 
existed from the moment of Constantine's burial and had been in place 
for more than a decade before Macedonius’ action. Constantine would be 
treated as an apostle long afterwards.” TE Ne : 
Whatever ulterior motives Macedonius may have had in transferring the 
remains — and none are even hinted at in the sources" the fact remains that 
Constantius did not approve the action. His gm at Macedonius for wen 
moved the body of his father without permission, and the — ras 
of his wife and himself shortly thereafter, strongly suggest that the "TT? 
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89. Apostoleion, 
conjectural 
schematic plan, 
as in ca. 370. 
Drawing Mark J. 
Johnson. 
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remains returned to it within the next year. 


was SEH and Constantine’s 
spparenti at this time that the décision.te-sep< > mausoleum 


en Therefore "rg 3 59 2 probably before 


Constantius’ Vada rd Ad.certainly-before.the dedication-ot 370 - 
o-buildings-existed.on.the.sitc p basilica housing the relics and, 


on its east eel a rotunda mausoleum (Fig. 89). The front of the rotunda 

was on its west side, as it is known that sarcophagi occupied places on the 

north, east and south parts of the interior. 81 John Chrysostom’s statement 
that the mausoleum was next to the vestibule indicates that the basilica was 
orientated to the west, so the arrangement of tomb and church must have 
echoed that found at Helena’s monument D? By separating the functions 
of mausoleum and church into two separate buildings, Constantius assured 
the privacy of the mausoleum, which would now avoid the crowds attracted 
to wa velis of the pum hi jl 
















ction, cruciformrm pian, 
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mausolea remained intact in their places, but the orientation of the basil- 

ica was changed to the east so that the Mausoleum of Constantine was 

now “behind the sanctuary.” Justinian also added his own mausoleum as 
the last component of the imperial funerary complex at the Apostoleion 
in Constantinople (Fig. g1).84 Attached to the north transept of the newly 
rebuilt church, it was apparently built to accommodate the sarcophagus of 
tinian’s wife, Theodora, who died in 548 as work continued on the new 
ch. The burials of Justinian and several of his successors followed. Like 


little is known about this structure, as the only ref- 
o intimates that it was 


Jus 
chur 
the rest of the complex, 
erence to its architecture comes from Mesarites, wh 
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go. Apostoleion, 
conjectural 
schematic plan, 
as IN Ca. 405. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson. 


91. Apostoleion, 
conjectural 
schematic plan, 
as in ca. 560. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson. 
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not decomposed through the long centuries, they looked upon the spectacle 
as a miracle, but this in no way prevented them from keeping their hands off 
the tomb’s valuables.** 


To these may be added the accounts of the destruction of the imperial 
tombs by the Turks in 1453. The sarcophagi were opened by the con- 
querors who hoped to “find some golden textiles” or “the diadems and gold 
spurs and other military ornaments with which [the emperors] were usually 
buried.”59 

The Turkish conquerors were not content to rob the sarcophagi. The 
church that held them was both a symbol of Christianity and of the Byzan- 
tine rulers. Within a few years after the conquest, the church and its sur- 
rounding structures were razed to the ground, the empty sarcophagi scat- 
tered about the city, and the site employed for a new mosque to celebrate 
the Turkish victory and the triumph of Islam. 


Mausoleum of Constans (?), Centcelles 


in the farmland of the Francoli River 


The mausoleum at Centcelles stands 
arragona, Spain, just east of the vil- 


Valley, about 5 kilometers north of T | 
lage of Constantí and near the Roman road that connected Tarragona with 


Lleida and Zaragoza. The building formed part of a substantial villa con- 
structed in the fourth century, but it now stands alone flanked on both sides 
by ruins (Plate XIII). It has owed its survival to the fact that in some unknown 
period, perhaps in the twelfth century, it was converted into a church.” In 
the nineteenth century it was deconsecrated and eventually occupied asa 
farming residence, which it remained until its restoration. The building and 
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Istanbul. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 











93. Centcelles, 
Mausoleum of 
Constans (?) and 
villa, ca. 350-360, 
plan. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Schlunk and 
Hauschild, 
Denkmäler, 

fig. 79- 
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its mosaic decoration had attracted some scholarly E in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and occasionally Eres out E not 
until the late 1950s that extensive examination, excavation, consoli ation, 
and restoration were undertaken by the German Archaeological Institute 
in Madrid.?' aS 

The villa has not been excavated, except for the area containing the mau- 
soleum (Fig. 93). This wing is over 90 meters long, consisting of a small 
bath complex on the west and several rooms flanked around a central cir- 
cular room and tetraconch. Excavations uncovered a number of coins, with 
3096 of them dating from 300 to 360 and none later than 388.” A date 
of the middle of the fourth century is indicated by this and other evidence 
found on the site. Excavations also revealed that the villa replaced an earlier 
and much smaller villa rustica on the site. As the new villa was being built, 
construction came to an abrupt halt except on the circular room - no other 
part of the villa seems to have been given a floor, nor is there any other 
indication that the other rooms, including the tetraconch room, were fin- 
ished.?* Rooms in the small bath complex were used for the preparation 0! 
tesserae used to decorate the dome of the circular room.% At this point à hole 
was dug in the floor of the circular room, and a crypt was constructed and 
covered. As the German excavators approached the crypt, they discovered 
layer of residual mortar from the construction of the dome. This was under 
the preparatory mortar for the floor pavement, meaning that the crypt was 
inserted prior to the decoration of the dome with mosaics.95 In short, whe! 
had been intended to serve as a vestibule in a villa had been converted int 
a tomb. Decoration that was then added 
function.% 

The mausoleum consists of a s 
cular interior measuring 10.66 
large door on the south, where 
Four semicircular niches are ca 


had to be appropriate for this ne" 


quare block of masonry containing EH" 
meters in diameter. It is entered through a 
It faced the planned courtyard of the villa. 
rved into the corners of the square block, 








modern stairease, 50 centimeters wide, th 











and a small door on the west side rives access to the unfinished tetraconch 
POO, 

Little of architectural interest is to be found in the building’s exterior. It 
ix built of roughly lain whitish and light ocher fieldstones of varying sizes. 
Brick, reddish in color and set in irregular mortar beds, is used sparingly, 
with double rows employed to frame the openings, which include the entry, 
\ window above it, and another window in the wall directly opposite. The 
exterior culminates in an octagonal drum and pyramidal tile roof that covers 
the dome, elements that are, however, much later additions, leaving the 
possibility that the dome was originally visible externally.” 

The interior is also simple in its articulation, with niches framed in brick 
and measuring 2,00 meters wide and 3.50 meters high to the bottom of 
the conch, occupying the four corners of the square (Fig. 94). Two round- 
headed windows in the upper wall on the north and south provide illumi- 
nation, A cornice some 50 centimeters high once divided the wall from the 
springing point of the dome, which is constructed of brick and rises to a 
height of approximately 13.60 meters above the floor. Broad at its base, the 
thickness of the dome narrows LO only about 60 centimeters at Its apex. 

The erypt, located under the center of the floor, 15 reached from a narrow 
dnd; at opens in the east side of the 
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94. Mausoleum, 
of Constans (?), 
section. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Schlunk and 
Hauschild, 
Denkmáler, fig. 9. 
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95. Mausoleum 
ot Constans (?), 
interior, dome 
mosaics. Photo: 
D-DAI-MAD-, 
R-138-85-04 
(Photographer: 
Peter Witte) 
(numbers added). 





rotunda floor. It is rectangular in plan, measuring 3.03 by 3.90 meters, 
and is covered by a barrel vault 2.27 meters high at its apex. There are 
no traces of decoration on the walls or vault. Directly below the crypt is 
another chamber that is slightly smaller and covered by a low barrel vault 
only 1.43 meters high. It has been proposed that the lower room served as 
à drain and reservoir for ground water, keeping the crypt dry.9 

Scholars who reject the theory that the | uilding of Centcelles was a 


mausoleum have argued that the crypt was a later, even medieval, addition to 
the building. Brenk examined sev 
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The real significance of the monument at Centcelles is in its decoration, 
Although badly damaged, fragments of its wall frescoes and dome mosaics 
survive and hold an important place in the history of late antique art. Rem- 
nants of plaster in the apse conches indicate that they once held mosaics, 
and the outline of a large roundel is still visible in one. The — — 
only in small patches on the upper part of the wall, directly 8 ~ e SE 
nice. Traces of painted Tonic columns that divided the wa e — 
panels survive, though it 1s uncertain how far down these gen) e —— 
parts of three panels are legible: a scene with urna one e = opi 
and a portrait of a woman with pearls. Preseges with lines and geon 
patterns decorate the surfaces of the window HA s consisting of three 

Above the cornice the dome is decorated pn pt get: d narrow 
horizontal registers of figural composito o E ven pomme 
bands of decoration, and a centra! medallion ( E a : , pendii; 
ter, 1.42 meters high and 33-57 WT pe = “tess are not formally 
of hunting scenes and related activities (Fig. 9 ^c wo 
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96. Mausoleum 
of Constans (?), 
dome mosaics, 
diagram of 
program. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson. 
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divided, but their confines are denoted by the ot he e 
ders or bv placing figures of neighboring SCC | es J S 
one section in particular deserves closer scrutiny. Located above 
register, one section UI pure I i aha entry, it consists di 
the window on the north side, directly TE 
a group of at least six men, of whom only their heads and scant traces of 
SA, be teg co. ‘Lin ea , only the central figure faces the 
their bodies remain visible. Of the group, on y | 
iewer directly, though his eyes are slightly lifted, gazing up ward. It has 
! ubi : iaia E that this individual is the owner of the villa, the 
een sugeested with reasol £ | | | | 
dE most likely was buried here.'?? Schlunk identified the portrait 
of the owner as Constans,'?' whereas others have argued that the face does 
not correspond well with Constantinian portraiture.'^* Given the nature of 
portraiture in the mid-fourth century and the fact that no securely identi- 
fied portrait of Constans exists, there really is no basis for ruling out this 
identification." In another part of the hunt scene is a horseman whose 
head is covered with a cowl and who turns to look toward a dead deer. The 
cucullatus or hooded man could be an emissary of death, or a symbol of 
death, as he is in other Roman funerary art.!°4 This could also be a refer- 
ence to the fact that the first assassination attempt on Constans was during 
a hunt; he escaped and fled but was eventually overtaken and killed.'°5 
The second register, 1.80 meters high, is separated from the first by a 
narrow decorative band and contains biblical scenes. It is divided into 12 or 
more panels by spiral columns with ionic capitals, also done in mosaic.!9ó | 
The columns are not equally spaced, so the size of the panels varies consid- 1 
erably. Subjects represented are: B-1) damaged, but possibly the offering of 
Abel and Cain;'?? B-2) Adam and Eve, with only a portion of the figure of 
Adam surviving; B-3) Daniel in the lion's den; B-4) a single man, possibly 
Habbakuk who brought food to Daniel,’ B-s) unknown, but containing 
two remaining figures with room for more; one suggestion is that it repre- 
sents two sons of Jacob showing him the bloody robe of Joseph;'°9 another is 
that it shows Isaac taking the hand of Rebecca;!!° a third is that it depicted 
Tobias and Raphael;!!! and a fourth that it represented the three angels 
with Abraham and Sarah at Mambre;"!? B-6) Jonah under the gourd vine; 
B-7) Jonah swallowed by the sea monster; B-8) Jonah thrown into the sea; 
B-9) the Good Shepherd and the only scene in this register that is notan | 
narrative; B-10) Noah’s Ark; B-1 1) the young Hebrews’ refusal to worship — 
the gold statue; B-12) Raising of Lazarus; B-13) Three young Hebrewsin | - 
a furnace with an angel; B-14~16) lost,153 Saige 
This register is divided from the n 
double cross patterns, The u 
into eight panels, four small 
four small panels, whic 
below, are per 



















































ext by a band of colorful roundelswith ——— 
pper zone is 1.62 meters high and is divided TUN 
and four large, by decorative s crips; d the 
j h correspond in placement with the corner niches 
sonifications of the four seasons. l'wo of the four remain, an 
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each 1s represented as a youth who wears only a chlamys that is pinned at 
the shoulder and holds or is flanked by an identifying attribute. The figure 
in C-8 is completely gone but would have represented winter; preserved 
very well is the figure of autumn in C-2; spring 1s represented in C-6, and 
summer in C-4. | | 
The large panels in the register are badly damaged, but it can be discerned 
that ceremonial scenes were represented each: (Fig. on E 4n the C-1 
(south) panel are four figures, with the enthroned one dressed in a white 
tunic with clavi, or bands, and holding a mappa. The figure to the left holds 
a deep blue cloth and 1s wearing a torque. In C-3 (west) are similar figures, 
with the center one holding a rotwus. In C-5 (north), opposite the entry, 
the key figure is dressed in a tunic with gold and purple clavi, seated on 
Mik throne and holding what seems to be a diadem. He 1 flanked 
by figures on both sides, one of which holds what may be a — SI 
portrait bust on a pedestal behind him. On the lett is a boy dresse » purp : 
who is being presented to the enthroned individual. The scene in ^77 (eas 
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97. Mausoleum 
of Constans (?), 
dome mosaics, 
zone C, 
ceremonial 
scenes, line 
drawing of 
remains. 
Drawing: Achim 
Arbeiter, used 
with the kind 
permission of 


Dr. Arbeiter. 
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is almost completely lost but has a person —— : et vase het gu, 
kneeling before an enthroned man.’ i The E S ad : : Bega, lave a 
preponderance of green tesserae in the lower part, KA | r cup. d the 
upper backgrounds. Only a tiny portion remains : E : | : e allion, 
consisting of two heads against a gold background near e ett edge and 
leaving room for as many as five additional figures. It anes | e represented 
a scene of apotheosis, though this is impossible to prove. 
Two observations may be made about the arrangement of the decora- 
tion. First, although architectural elements are used as decoration and as 
an ordering device in both the wall frescoes and dome mosaics, the effect 
is not architectonic. The columns are unequally spaced and do not visually 
rest on similar supports. They exist only in the middle register and do not 
relate to the symmetrical divisions of the upper register or to those of the 
plan of the building. Second, with one exception the individual panels of 
the registers do not relate to those in the other registers. This exception, 
however, is significant. There is a definite linkage of panels in each of the 
four registers on the vertical axis directly opposite the entry. [he represen- 
tations aligned to this axis are the owner portrait in the lower register, the 
Good Shepherd above, the enthroned individual in panel C-5 of the upper 
register, and, judging from the orientation of the two surviving heads, the 
central medallion, whatever its subject may have been. This axis is empha- 
sized by the fact that the Good Shepherd panel is the only one in its regis- 
ter to have a gold background. Gold tesserae were also found in the throne 
scene and the medallion above. There is, therefore, a clear link drawn in 
the decoration between the owner, the Good Shepherd, and the enthroned 
individual. 

The fragmentaty state of these panels has led to a variety of interpreta- 
tions with important implications for the identification ot the building. As 
noted above, to Schlunk these were imperial 
in official acts. Arbeiter and Korol, while 
the building as the mausoleum of Constan 
decorated by his murderer and successor, 
to legitimize his rule and celebrate a new 


had been unofficially established.!!7 Th 




































scenes, representing Constans 
accepting the identification of 
S, Suggest that it was built and — 
Magnentius, who was attempting ` — 4 
order in which a second tetrarchy (ae 
ey interpret the four scenes as each — x 3 


the east, and Vetranius on the west. Vetranius ruled for only four month: d ig 
but the ideology would have remained valid until 353 when Constanti 1s M 
moved against the others. Recio Vegazones has a different but still impe- 
rial, take on the panels, seeing their enthroned figures as personig 
of imperial attributes: auctoritas, potestas, imperium, and iustitig 38 8 
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Others have rejected the theory that this was the mausoleum of C 
stans, or even a mausoleum at all. Preferring to see the b d ot Con- 
&nished vestibule to a functioning villa, Warland e building as the 
represented an aristocratic couple, Des thos and — that these panels 
and C-5) depicting a seated woman, the nee 8 WW - - (C-1 
being a handkerchief."'? ‘The panels on the west mia e di ld — 
the dominus. Arce also rejects any interpretati f vs —— 
arial. but he does not beli pretation or the OES as being 
imperia, S e elieve that the landowner explanation accounts 
for the rest of the decoration. He argues instead that the panels represent a 
bishop and other church officials engaged in various ecclesiastical acts such 
E" eadin 5 the nes and presenting holy vestments for the liturgy.'^? 
His main point is that the chair on which the key figures are seated is not 
a throne as used by an emperor, but a cathedra, a chair used by philoso- 
phers, bishops, and others. The room, he argues, should be interpreted as a 
reception hall of a bishop’s country villa. ‘This explanation 1s not convinc- 
ing, and even Arce admits that such a program of episcopal imagery would 
be without parallel for this period.'?! Also, cathedras are actually found in 
imperial representations on the Arch of Galerius in Thessaloniki and the 
Arch of Constantine in Rome. Other than the fact that only a member of the 
imperial family would wear purple, rules about who could wear what cloth- 
ing are very uncertain. Warland’s interpretation of the panels representing 
landowners falls because it places the figure he claims to be the domina in 
the main axis of the decoration. In late antique art the male would never be 

placed in a subordinate location." 

Any interpretation of these mosaics as decoration for a finished vestibule 
or reception hall ignores crucial archaeological evidence. As stated, this is 
the only room that was completed in the villa; even the tetraconch room 
for which the circular room was to act as vestibule was left unfinished. 
Mosaics and frescoes would not be put ‘nto a room while the rest of the 
villa was still being built. Why would anyone go to the trouble and expense 
of finishing a reception hall that was to be the only completed room of a 
villa? Furthermore, the archaeological evidence shows that the crypt was 
installed before the mosaics were placed in the dome. Why puta crypt into a 
reception hall? The starting point for understanding the iconography of the 
ntcelles is the recognition that by the time the mosaics 
were installed, this room had become a mausoleum. The idea that these 
panels represent imperial scenes of some sort remains the most — 
interpretation, whether it is Constans, OF Constans and his brot ers, or the 
members of the “second tetrarchy, or allegorical scenes of imper ial rule. 
The only parallels to this type of building with decoration of lavish mosaics 


at this time are found in other imperial mausolea. 


artistic program at Ce 
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The overall program is funerary 1n character, as has been made abun- 
antly c bv others. Hunting scenes are common m Roman funera] 
dantly clear by hadi uütil-around 380.'^4 The choice of bib. 
iconography, found on sarcop agi un ES oa fune 
lical scenes is filled with motifs common 1n Ear y Christian tunerary art, 
in which the theme of salvation is often emphasized as NS Ww The 
personifications of the four seasons are a aan element in the Roman 
artistic tradition and add the element of time to meee ogram. [heir link. 
age with the ceremonial panels emphasizes the life's work of the tomb’ 
eese monument an imperial mausoleum? In 1959 Schlunk first iden- 
tified it as the mausoleum of Emperor Constans, who was killed by the 
usurper Magnentius at Helena (Elne) in northern Spain in 350. Schlunk 
used several arguments to support his interpretation. 125 First, a mid-fourth 
century date, corresponding to the period of the death of Constans, has been 
established for the monument, 128 The style of the mosaics, numismatic and 
ceramic finds, and the architecture of the building are in accord with this 
dating. Second, the name of the nearby village of Constanti may well have 
been derived from the name of Constans.'*7 Next, the high quality of the 
mosaics decorating its dome, which were probably the work of imported 
mosaicists, has no parallel in Spain. Some of the tesserae, notably the white 
ones made of pentelic marble, were also imported, a costly proposition that 
underscores the wealth and importance of the tomb’s occupant.!?° Like- 
wise, Schlunk believed that the ceremonial scenes of the upper register 
could have reference only to an emperor.'’? Finally, he suggested that a 
porphyry a/veus or tub that was reused as the sarcophagus of King Pedro 
III in the nearby monastery of Santes Creus at the end of the thirteenth 
century might have actually come from Centcelles, where it had originally 
been used for the burial of Constans. "3° 
Recent arguments against seeing the building as a mausoleum include 
the observation that, unlike other monumental mausolea in Spain that are 
generally isolated buildings, this domed structural was an integral part of 
a large villa.'?* To the contrary, when the domed vestibule was converted 
into a mausoleum, all other work on the villa stopped. In effect, then, when 
the decision was made to convert the room 
stand-alone structure like the other larger mausolea in Spain. 
iun porphyry alveus is another piece of circumstantial evidence, as it is 
SALANI in oe Schlunk believed that it came 
ee imported from Sicily 
in any casoria ber pu seti o Witilyis not c 
the sarcophagus is of the tub mg Da late sixteenth century. Also 
ne tub type, for which there is no parallel among 


into a mausoleum, it became a 
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he Norman porphyry sarcophagi of Sicily b 
sarallels.'34 It has also been noted that the 
have permitted its extraction from the c 
possible that, though the crypt was inserted to be used as a bur; 

in the end the sarcophagus could have been placed ; as a burial chamber, 

EE ouo ! reve been placed in the room. perhaps 
against the wall opposite the door."35 Although ; + PRESO 
i Ber ‘ough it was common for pagan 
imperia tombs OI Ne early fourth centurv to have pagal 
2E uou the Christ ty to have two stories and a crypt 
for the actua! burial, the Christian mausolea of Helena. € | 

ES dd * a ot Helena, Constantine, and 
Constantina did not have crypts. Furthermore. there ; le E 
BE oed for c "E nermore, there is no indication that 
any plans exi r constructing a church next to the mausoleum. tl 
it is possible that this mausoleum was intend Mido e > 

ur dd "um was intended to be a chapel as well as a 

tomb in the manner of the Apostoleion. 
final detail is the re f ; : 

A fin E Lu port of Athanasius made in 357 or 358 that Con- 
stantius Il was building a tomb for his brother. Though the location of this 
monument is not oe. the period does concur with the dating of the 
monument at Centcelles. 3 Constantius II seems to have taken a particular 
interest in tomb building for his imperial family. He was also around this 
time engaged in work at the Apostoleion to create separate structures for 
the martyrium and imperial mausoleum. He may also, again during this 
very period, have had a hand in the construction of the mausoleum of his 
sister Constantina in Rome, as will be seen. 

The mausoleum has no parallel with any other in Spain and was obvi- 
ously built for a person of greater importance than some local landowner. 
Its anomalies — being a converted room of a villa and having a crypt inserted 
after construction was underway — suggest an adaptation to an unexpected 
stans? murder would have been an event demanding an 
unanticipated response. On the whole the evidence that Constans was 
buried here is circumstantial, yet the possibility that this was his mau- 
lees ENS the best explanation of this significant building and its 


mosaics. 


ut which does have antique 
size of the tub is too large to 
rypt at Centcelles, but it is also 


situation, and Con 


Mausoleum of Constantina, Rome 


Perhaps the best known of the later imperial mausolea n that "à wei 
stantina, the daughter of Constantine, today the pius : "e ih con- 
(Plate XIV). Constructed in the mid-fourth century, it was : - ue? 
verted into a church, first documented as such in the seventh cen gé Eë 
the Renaissance it attracted considerable attento” from antiquarians al 
architects who saw in it an ancient “temple o 


f Bacchus." The interior was 
ae ` -amaining dome mosaics and 
brutally “restored” in 1620, at which time the remaining 
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98. Rome, 
Mausoleum of 
Constantina and 
Basilica of 

St. Agnes, 

ca. 340-360, plan. 
Drawing: 

Mark J. Johnson, 
after Perrotti, 
“Ritrovamenti,” 


figs. 1-2. 
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interior wall revetment were removed and replaced by nondescript fres- 
coes. Restorations in 1938 and 1939 included the removal of most of those 
frescoes, though that of the dome remains. 

Themausoleum is located on the Via Nomentana about two miles outside 
the Aurelian Wall (Fig. 4). Several factors led to Constantina's choice of this 
site: a Christian catacomb had evolved here, centered on the tomb of the 
martyr Agnes, beginning in the late second century. Near the catacomb was 
an imperial villa where Constantina apparently resided following the death 
of her first husband Hannibalianus in 337 and until the time of her marriage 
to Gallus in 351.3? At some point she decided, perhaps with the assistance 
of her father or her brothers, to erect a basilica of the coemeterium type in 
honor of Christ and St. Agnes (Fig. 98).'39 An acrostic inscription that was 
once visible in the basilica confirms her patronage.'4° [n addition, the style 
of its masonry and recent finds confirm a date of the second quarter of the 
fourth century for its construction. These excavations have also confirmed 
the function of the building as a covered cemetery with tombs under the — 

floor of the ambulatory. One tomb yielded a coin that had been minted EN 
in Rome between 337 and 340.'^' This basilica, now in ruins, was a large Le 


H 
n 








structure with a curved west end like that of SS. Marcellinus and Petrus. de 
Next to the church on its south flank near the vestibule, she or a family = dy 
member erected her mausoleum (Fig. 99). It was here that she was buried 3 S 
following her death in 353; her sister, Helena, who died in the winter of ` 

360/61, was also buried here. 
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Recent excavations in the mausoleum and its destroyed vestibule have 
shown that it was built on the site of earlier structures, identified as à 
villa rustica from the early imperial period, that were leveled to make way 
for the mausoleum.'4? The vestibule was constructed over the foundations 
of a triconch building about 10.20 meters wide that was actually built at 
the basilica, with the walls of the two structures bonded 
ding and its vestibule were built at a 
and are constructed in a different 


the same time as 
together (Fig. 100). The present buil 
later period, as the walls have no bonding 
tec ique. ‘#3 

This led David Stanley, the exc 


that it was a martyrium holding som — guer? 

in the nearby catacomb and to suggest that Constantina s one es 
Was in the apsed structure discovered in the nave of the — in " ier 
E e. A e | "pano TA ike andidate for an 
excavations. [his latter structure, however, 1s M unlikely candidat wë 
form, but mostly because it 


imperial mausoleum, in part because of its 





avator of the triconch remains, to theorize 
e relic of St. Agnes from her tomb 
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99. Mausoleum 
of Constantina, 
exterior from 


northeast. Photo: 


Bartl. 
D-DAI-Rom 
1957-1290. 
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would have been completely covered by the floor of the basilica. 144 Stanley | 
at the present rotunda replaced the triconch at a later date, | 
e the dual functions of martyrium for the saint and 
imperial mausoleum for Constantina a nd Helena, whose remains were then 
moved into the rotunda. His key bit of evidence comes from the carbon-1 4 
dating of concrete taken from inside the foundation wall of the rotunda. 
Testing of this sample yielded a date of 412, plus or minus 43 years. This 
vives a range of around 369 to 45 6,145 Based on this dating he suggests 
that the construction of the present rotunda took place following the sack 
of Rome in 410 under the patronage of Theodosius II, who had requested | 
relics of St. Agnes be sent to Constantinople. '*° | 
There are reasons, however, to question this new dating and its attendant 
hypothesis. First, this particular dating technique is not always foolproof.'47 
Second, there is no documentation that Theodosius II was at all involved 
in the construction on the Via Nomentana site outside of Rome. If any 
emperor undertook a project here in the early fifth century, one wonders 
why itshould be Theodosius II rather than his uncle Honorius, who actually 
ruled in the west. Next, the argument that the building served a martyrial 
function is discounted by the fact that when Pope Honorius I honored 
St. Agnes in the seventh century by building the present church near the 
Mausoleum of Constantina, he did so at the site of her burial, cutting away 
a hill so that the apse of his church could rest directly over her tomb, which 
still contained her relics. Even at a very early date, martyria were commonly 
built over a tomb, as was the case at Old St. Peter's, not at some distance. 
Ihe rotunda was a mausoleum, not a martyrium. Furthermore, the style 
of the masonry of the existing structure finds close parallels with other 
buildings dating to around 320 to 360, and is, in fact, quite different from 
that of buildings of the later fourth or early fifth centuries.!4? 

It is also possible that changes in the design of the mausoleum and its 
vestibule were made while the work was in progress, as was to happen at 
»ant'Aquilino later in the century. Indeed, there is another pentimento in the 
building done during its construction, namely, the addition of the tower 
to be discussed later in this section. It is possible that the triconch was B 
intended as the original mausoleum, but later the decision was made a x 
tear it down and build the rotunda, an event that could have taken plan 
during the lifetime of Constantina or immediately after her death as pers d 
parations were made for her burial.'49 As Kleinbauer suggests, the ref ee) 


ence in the seventh-century passio to her brothers help with the construe= — 
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tion of both a basilica and mausoleum could mean that Constantius IL as — 


the lone surviving brother after 3 54, may have been the actual patron 0! 
the mausoleum.'5° It would not be inconceivable that the mausoleum was 
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begun by Constantina but completed by her brother. It has been noted that 
Constantius II was, in fact, involved with the restructuring of the Apos- 
toleion for his father's and his own eventual tomb and may also have been 
responsible for the conversion of the vestibule of the villa at Centcelles into 
the tomb of his brother Constans. Barring future discoveries, there is still 
no strong reason to reject the identification of the existing structure as the 
original Mausoleum of Constantina. 

There are two misconceptions concerning the building that should be 
noted before proceeding. The first, that the building was originally a tem- 
ple of Bacchus or a pagan mausoleum, is a holdover from romanticized 
Renaissance antiquarianism and can now be discarded.'5' Though some ele- 
ments of the decoration, especially the putti harvesting grapes, are related 
to Bacchic motifs, there is no reason to suppose their presence indicates the 
patronage of the pagan Julian, as Mackie and Holloway have supposed. ">" 
Such motifs appear in other Christian contexts, and the Christian content 
of the original dome decoration as well as the position of the mausoleum 
necessitating its entry through a Christian church clearly show set 

was a Christian building. The second misconception Is enter E 
served as a baptistery. In the late nineteenth century 1t was eine 7 i | à 
remains of a font had been discovered under the floor of the et sir i 
A published diary of the period, written by a ee, aa teat ot bg 
excavations, however, 1S specific in stating We ES Li e Ne E 
the reported “finds” were pure piven i " : mdi Mausoleum of 
baptistery at St. Agnese, but it was not identical WI 
Constantina. on 
Though closely related to the óther pon pcm of spento and 
stantina's building displays a most innovative design 
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roo. Mausoleum 
ot Constantina, 
vestibule area, 
plan with 
excavated 
remains of 
triconch 
building. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Argentero, 
“Individuazione,” 
fig. 8. 
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structural planning (Fig. 101). It was connected to the om by means 

of a rectangular vestibule measuring 14.40 d 5 d E o: 

apses terminating each short end with niches mm ang tl e Rer door. 

In plan, the main building 1s basically a series o E ric circles. A nar. 

row wall that originally supported a colonnade that helc up the roof of an 
exterior portico, 2.65 meters wide, forms the outermost circle. The main 
structure 1s 29 meters in diameter with walls Do? meters thick. Counting 
the entry and the space occupied by the ag leading to the root, there are 16 
alternating semicircular and rectangular niches along the inner face of this 
wall defining this space, which has an interior diameter of 22.28 meters, 
Twelve pairs of columns that support the dome and enclose the central 
space that measures 11.50 meters in diameter form the final ring, separated 
from the exterior wall by a wide ambulatory. It 1s quite noticeable that there 
is no alignment between most of the niches and the columns. The excep- 
tion is the alignment of the niches and intercolumniations on the main axes 
of the building, which suggests an inscribed cross within the circular plan. 
The cross is also emphasized by the fact that these intercolumniations are 
greater than the others. 

The outline of the mausoleum’s exterior builds up in a pyramidal fashion 
to culminate in a peaked roof. At the lowest level is the narrow wall, which 
supported the lost exterior colonnade and stands at least 2 meters high 
in portions. Behind rises the outer wall of the rotunda, its plain surface 
unbroken except for two bricked-in doorways on the east and west. ‘These, 
however, are actually sixteenth-century additions that were closed in the 
restoration of 1938/39.'55 The wall culminates in a series of short, squat 
piers that support a narrow shed roof. In places, these piers seem to spring 
from ground level. The spaces between them are filled in by later masonry. 
The roof that they support is actually nothing more than a covering for 
the remains of the barrel vault of the porch, which had been left exposed 
until at least the mid-eighteenth century.'5° At this point, which is slightly 
above the top of the interior niches, the outer wall of the rotunda is set 
back and its width decreased by about one half. The wall then rises only 
a short height before ending in another shed roof. This section contains a 
series of slit windows that open into the base of the annular barrel vault of 
the inner ambulatory. Above this zone is the drum, about 14.40 meters in 
diameter, pierced by 12 large rounded windows. At the top of the drumisa 

cornice formed of bricks that project out slightly from the wall surface anda 
series of marble corbels. Attached to the southwest side of the drum, above 
the space in front of the main niche directly over the ambulatory, is a small 
rectangular structure or tower possessing a small window on each side. This 
was obviously a later addition, as it blocks one of the drum windows. Its 


masonry, however, is not substantially different from that of the drum, and ` 
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therefore the addition must have come soon after if not actually during the 
construction of the building. A small cylindrical turret on the northeast 
flank of the building contains a staircase that gives access to the roof. Above 
of covers the exterior of the dome. 

The building is constructed of opus testaceum with long, narrow bricks set 
in mortar beds of almost the same thickness. Leveling courses of bipedales 
occur in conjunction with putlog holes at intervals of about ps meters. For 
some reason, the northeast section of the drum is faced with opus listatum set 
in a pattern of two courses of tufa alternating with two ol brick (Fig. 102). 
The different technique in use 1n this part of the building may reflect an 
early repair or perhaps the work of a ditterent construction crew. + dig 

The interior of Constantina s mausoleum 1s strikingly different trom 


those of the other mausolea, 1n large part the result of its use 


the drum, a conical shed ro 


HS 


ror. Mausoleum 
of Constantina, 
plan. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Rasch, 
Constantina, 

Tat. 213. 


102. Mausoleum 
of Constantina, 
exterior, drum, 
north section, 
detail of 
masonry. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 
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interpenetrating spaces In a “double-shell” design (Plate XV).!57 ‘The cen- 
tral area, though formally set off by the ring of paired columns, is not 
‘solated from the ambulatory but communicates freely with it. At the same 
time there is a notable contrast between the two areas in terms of lighting. 
The central space is flooded with light from the drum windows and clashes 
sharply with the darkness of the surrounding ambulatory. The elevation 
of the interior is fairly simple, with the wall of the ambulatory articulated 


only by its niches. Those of the main axes begin at floor level, whereas the 
bottom of the others is placed approximately 0.90 meters above floor level. 
The back wall of the main niche has been reworked in an area only slightly 
larger than the sarcophagus replica that stands there now. It may have been 
cut open to facilitate the removal of the sarcophagus of Constantina, now 
in the Vatican Museum. Taken first in 1467 by Pope Paul II, the coffin was 
returned in 1471 before its final removal to the Vatican in 1790.15° The 
filled-in doorways mentioned above opened into the two side niches, and 
the slit windows visible on the exterior open into the base of the vault of 
the ambulatory (Fig. 103). These openings are generally square in form. 
though varying in size, and are irregularly spaced with no apparent order 
in their arrangement. Two openings, above and to the left of the entrance; 
have been closed off. The annular vault does not continue around the whole 
building but is interrupted in the area in front of the main niche such that 
there is an uninterrupted space from the floor to the ceiling of the tower-like 


block discussed above (Fig. 104). 




























103. Mausoleum 
of Constantina, 
interior, 
ambulatory vault 
with openings. 
Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 








104. Mausoleum 
of Constantina, 
interior of 
“tower” in front 
of main niche. 


Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 





105. Mausoleum 
of Constantina, 
section. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson, 
after Rasch, 
Constantina, 


T at. 2105. 











The barrel vault and its role in the structural system of the building are 
best understood when seen in section (Fig. 105). Resting on the thick exte- 
rior wall, it encircles the drum in a doughnut shape and thereby buttresses 
the drum supporting the dome. The drum is carried on a series of arches 
that rest on short entablature blocks supported by the paired columns. 
Windows in the drum are aligned with the intercolumniations below. The 
dome, hemispherical in form, does not spring from above the windows, as 
shown in most published drawings, but actually from the level equal to the 
bottom of the arches of the windows. Externally, the lower part of the dome 
is contained within the rising drum wall. 

The mausoleum is justly famous for its decoration, which survives in part. 
Much of what has been lost is preserved in earlier drawings and descriptions 
that present a good picture of the original decorative program. The walls 
of the ambulatory were originally covered with marble revetment, traces 
of which were still seen in the nineteenth century.'59 The niches of the 
ambulatory were apparently decorated with mosaics; remnants of mosaic 

on the vault of the main niche show a pattern of dark blue stars on a white 
background (Fig. 106), In his description of the building that he visited 1n 
1594 and 1608, Pompeo Ugonio makes it clear that at least one other niche 
had a similar treatment, and perhaps the pattern was repeated in the other 
niches as well.'? The conches of the niches of the cross-axis are decorated 
with mosaics representing the giving of the Law. In one, God hands the 
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106. Mausoleum 
of Constantina, 
interior, main 
niche, vault with 
mosaic remnants. 
Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 





Law to Moses; in the other the new Law is delivered to Peter and Paul. 
Heavily restored, they are generally believed to date from the late fourth 
century. HI 

The mosaics of the ambulatory vault are seemingly well preserved, 
though actually heavily restored in parts.'°° They are divided into 11 pan- 
els, with that in front of the entry containing a geometrical pattern of 
crosses and lozenges. Other panels are arranged symmetrically, the pat- 
tern of each being reflected in the corresponding panel of the other side. 
These patterns are: 1) dolphins; 2) cupids and Psyches; 3) vintaging putti 
with a bust portrait in the center of each panel (Fig. 107); 4) roundels with 
heads and figures; 5) a “Paradise” design of scattered fruits, vases, birds, and 
plants. 

The original decoration of the drum is especially visible in two Important 
Renaissance depictions: an elevation 1n the Codex Escurialensis done around 
1500 (Fig. 108) and a cross-section of the building drawn by the Anony- 
mous Destailleur in the sixteenth century (Fig. 109).'93 The drum and the 
spandrels of the arches that support it were covered with marble opus sectile, 
held in place by narrow copper strips and pegholes discovered in the most 
164 A grid system of horizontal bands and vertical divi- 
n. Each spandrel had a rectangular panel with 
a narrow horizontal band and then a wide 
th varying motifs divided by imitation 


recent restoration. 
sions divides the decoratio 
various motifs, above which was 
zone of vertical rectangular panels wi 
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107. Mausoleum 
ot Constantina, 
interior, 
ambulatory vault 
mosaic, portrait 
of Constantina. 
Photo: Mark J. 
Johnson. 
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pilasters with bases and capitals. The panels were arranged in such a way 
that the center of each was directly over either a column or the apex of 
an arch below. Over this zone was a band with decoration made to look 
like small corbelled arches, a motif found in another mid-fourth-century 
building in Rome.'65 Above are the windows, flanked by narrow simulated 
pilasters. Notes made by the Anonymous Destailleur indicate that the col- 
ors of the marbles used in this decoration were white and yellow marble , 
backgrounds, with red and green porphyry (serpentino) for details.'?? The 
whole effect is architectonic, simulating architecture and arranged to relate 
in some way to the actual architecture of the mausoleum. 

The now-destroyed mosaic of the dome was also architectonic in Its 
layout (Fig. rro). At the base was a band containing a Nilotic scene of 
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110. Mausoleum 
of Constantina, 
interior, dome, 
schematic 
reconstruction of 
mosaic program. 
Drawing: Mark]. 
Johnson, after 
Arbeiter in Rasch 
and Arbeiter, 
Mausoleum der 
Constantina, 
Textabbildung 
33: 


111. Mausoleum 
of Constantina, 
dome mosaics, 
detail, watercolor 
by Francesco de 
Hollanda, Codex 
Escurialensis, 
28-I-20, fol. 27v. 
Photo: 
Patrimonio 
Nacional, 
Gestion 
Fotografica, 
Madrid. 
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putti fishing from boats, above which the dome was divided into 12 vertical 
segments by a motif of a caryatid flanked by panthers, each aligned to 
the columns below, and from which extended a floral motif to the apex 
of the dome (Fig. 111). Within these divisions were two horizontal zones 
containing figural compositions known from the drawings or from Ugonio’s 
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112. Sarcophagus 
of Constantina, 
ca. 350, front, 
Vatican 
Museums. 

Photo: Como, 
D-DAI-Rom, 
1963-2342. 





description. The lower zone contained Old Testament scenes, of which 
nine are identifiable as the Sacrifice of Elijah, above the arch opposite the 
entry, and then, moving clockwise, a scene of a prisoner; Noah; three lost 
panels; an uncertain scene, perhaps Job; Tobias; Lot and the Angels or 
Rahab and the Spies in Jericho; Suzanne and the Elders; the offerings of 
Cain and Abel; and Moses striking the Rock.'^? Above this was a smaller 
zone, of which only one scene, the conversion of the centurion from the 
New Testament, is known. All of these scenes are found in the funerary 
art of catacomb paintings. Later depictions of the dome, such as that of 
Pier Sante Bartoli, showing satyrs and maenads are surely falsifications, 
for the mosaics were very damaged already in the early sixteenth century 
and were completely destroyed in 1620.'° The rectangular structure or 
“tower” appended to the drum in front of the main niche was also decorated 
with mosaics. They are partially depicted in the Anonymous Destailleur 
drawing, and Ugonio describes them as containing a scene of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem, comparing it to the mosaic in the apse of 5anta Pudenziana.!99 
Also mentioned are depictions of the Divine Lamb, visible in the drawing, 
and two figures dressed in white, perhaps representing the occupants of the 

mausoleum. ‘7° i 
[tis likely that the enormous porphyry sar cophagus of Constantina with 
its decoration of vintaging putti originally stood under this decoration, 

in the main niche or on the rose granite floor slab directly in front of it 
(Fig. 112). The building does not have a crypt, and there are several indi- 
cations that this site in the mausoleum was particularly important. These 
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113. Mausoleum 
of Constantina, 
exterior 
reconstruction by 
Rasch Mausoleum 
der Constantina, 
laf. 216A. Used 
with the kind 
permission of 
Dr. Jürgen 
Rasch. 
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include the "tower" and the increased lighting it provided; the pattern of 
the ambulatory mosaics, which seems to build up to this spot; and the 
inclusion in the Nilotic scene of the dome of a representation of a ship 
carrying the deceased to the Blessed Isles, placed directly above.!7! Also 
from the building's original furnishings are candelabra, carved in marble 
and standing 1.84 meters high. Their bases are triangular, and the cylindri- 
cal shafts are thick near the bottom but taper inward before flaring out at 
the top. Carved relief decoration includes sphinxes, animals, flowers, and 
garlands.'7 
Ihe reconstruction of the original appearance of the exterior is more 
problematic than that of the interior decoration, with the only proposals 
in this regard made by Stettler in the 1940s and more recently by Rasch 
(Fig. 113).!73 There are, however, several questions raised by this pro- 
posal that bear further examination. Reconstructing the vestibule is simple 
enough. The character of the masonry on the mausoleum face and the 
arches above the end apses show that a barrel vault covered it. Above the 
portal is an arch with broken-off bricks indicating that there was a short 
transversal barrel vault that intersected with the principal vault and formed 
oe vault. Turning to the rotunda, Stettler reconstructed the exterior 
portico with 22 columns supporting a flat entablature, in the manner pre- 
viously encountered at the Mausoleum of Diocletian, though Rasch has 
expanded the number to 28.174 It should be noted, however, that nothing 
remains of the entablature or of the columns and their bases and capitals 
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114. Mausoleum 
of Constantina, 
exterior, slit 
windows. Photo: 


Mark J. Johnson. 





apart from a Corinthian capital and a fragment of a smooth column shaft 
in the courtyard in front of the building, which may or may not have come 
from the portico. Stettler proposed the number of columns on the basis of 
a drawing by Lorenzo Donati that shows the portico with 22 columns.‘ 
Donati’s preliminary sketch, however, shows only one column, that nearest 
the west apse of the vestibule, which leads to the conclusion that the number 
of columns on Donati’s plan reflects only a hypothesis.!7° There are other 
problems with a reconstruction of only 22 columns for the portico. This 
would have resulted in an intercolumniation measuring some 4 meters, 
which is a very wide span, and which has an awkward proportional rela- 
tionship with the height of the columns, as the spaces are almost square. 
The height of the columns 1s determined by the height of the springing 
o vault. Proportions of this hypothetical portico may 
t Split, where the columns and bases are taller 
easure only about 2.60 meters. In terms of 
ow marble block 4 meters long would 
ult and the roof. Another prob- 
ber of columns in the por- 
the number of columns 


point of the portic 
be compared with those a 
and the intercolumniations m 
structure, it is doubtful that a narr 
be able to support the weight of the va 
lem with the choice of 22 as being the num 
tico is that it ignores other accounts, which give 
as 40. 77 

Stettler and Rasch retain as an 
the slit windows (Fig. 114), though recognizing th art ol 
reworked and increased in height." Stettler believed its windows to be 
a later addition, though :nserted before the mosaics of the interior barrel 


original feature the short wall containing 
at part of it had been 
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vault were set. A close observation of this wall reveals, however, that modi 
of it is of a later period, which, on the basis of its masonry, must date no 
earlier than the sixth century, as the inclusion of marble fragments occur 
only from that time onwards in Rome.'7? Also noticeable is the fact that the 
masonry has been reworked around each slit window, indicating that they 
are later additions, as does their varied size and their irregular disposition 
seen inside. It is possible that this wall section was not originally exposed 
but was hidden under the roofline that may have extended from just below 
the line of the drum windows down to cover the portico.'*° More than likely 
the short wall visible today is a later addition, constructed or at least built 
up when the roof configuration changed, possibly following the collapse of 
the portico vault. 
A final change that should be made in Stettler’s and Rasch’s reconstruc- 
tions is to abandon the conical shed roof in favor of an exposed dome, 
based on good evidence. Colonna, in his work on the “Triumph of Bac- 
chus” written in the fifteenth century, used the mausoleum as a setting and 
described how he saw “the bronze tiles of the dome glistening in the sun- 
light,” tiles that would have rested directly on the extrados of the dome.!*! 
Also, several drawings done in this period show the dome without a shed 
roof, and that of the Anonymous Destailleur (Fig. 124) also indicates a 
series of steps along the outer edge. Such a feature is commonly found in 
Roman dome design, most notable in the Pantheon. Furthermore, all other 
fourth-century domes in Rome, including the Tor de’ Schiavi, the Mau- 
soleum of Helena, the Licinian Pavilion, and the “Tempio della Tosse” 
in Tivoli, had exposed domes. Finally, there is the overlooked account of 
Rivoira, who stated that the dome was originally covered by bronze tiles 
resting directly on its extrados “as we ascertained during a restoration of 
the present root, "917? 

Although the original function of this building has been questioned, 
nothing about it is out of character for an imperial mausoleum or for a 
mid-fourth century date. Although there may still be more to learn about 
this interesting structure and its history, it is clear that the Mausoleum of 
Constantina holds an important position not only in the development ot 
imperial mausolea, but in the general history of architecture. 


Sant’ Aquilino, Milan 


The octagonal structure attached to south side of the church of San Lorenz0 


in Milan, now a chapel dedicated to St. Aquilinus, is well preserved but sur- — 


rounded by many uncertainties (Plate XVI).'°3 Questions about its exact — 
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date, its patron, and even its function are the subject of much scholarly 
debate. Constructed apparently in the latter part of the fourth century, the 
building is not specifically mentioned in literary sources until around 1220, 
when it is referred to as a chapel dedicated to St. Genesius, a bishop of 
Arles.1°4 The present dedication to Aquilinus, a local saint, is not men- 
tioned before 1469, at about the time that a chancel was added onto the 
south flank of the building.'?5 Much of its interior decoration, especially its 
marble revetment, was stripped and removed in 170 5.1°° The building has 
undergone three restorations in the past century: 1910-11, 19 35-38, and 
1980-81.57 | 
The Church of San Lorenzo and its subsidiary buildings (Fig. 115) are 

located just outside of the city wall, some 200 meters from the Porta Tici- 
nensis, just inside of which stood the imperial palace (Fig. 5). ‘58 The choice 
of this site for the church seems to have been dictated by its proximity to 
the palace, as it was notably not built near a Christian cemetery, as were all 
other Milanese extra muros churches of this period. The complex consists 
ch preceded by an atrium and adjoined by three 
e. 116). Sant’Aquilino, the largest ot the 
nk. The structure on the east flank is 


of a large tetraconch chur 
octagonal satellite structures (F1 
structures, is attached to the south fla e HH gp 
dedicated to St. Hippolytus, and that on the north side is San Sisto, added 
in the late fifth century. gola 

The chapel of Sant’Aquilino 1s linked to the church by a vestibule that 
IS square in plan, about 8 meters per side, with large semicircular apses 


rış. Milan, 


San Lorenzo 


complex, 
ca. 7370-80, 


general view 
from southeast. 


Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 
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116. Milan, 
San Lorenzo 
complex, plan. 


Drawing: Mark J. 


Johnson, after 
Mirabella 
Roberti, Milano 


romana, fig. 138. 
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on the east and west (Fig. 117). A door in the south wall leads into the 
mausoleum. In plan and size, the chapel is closely related to the mau- 
soleum at San Vittore. Like the earlier building, Sant'Aquilino is octa- 
gonal both externally and internally, having an outer width of 2 1.20 meters 
and an interior space r3 meters wide. Similarly, there are exterior cor- 
ner buttresses, and the interior is articulated with the usual disposition 
of semicircular and rectangular niches. The mausoleum, like the rest of 
the church, rests on a foundation platform composed of various spoils, 
which may have come from the nearby amphitheater.'?? Excavations have 
shown that the design of the building was changed soon after its construc- 
tion had begun. The layout of the foundation shows that in the origi- 
nal scheme the building was to abut the church directly. The decision to 
insert the vestibule, however, was made before construction on the rising 
walls began.'?? ‘The terrain on this side of the church slopes down and 
away from the building such that to keep the floor level of the mausoleum 
at a height equal to that of the church, the mausoleum had to be raised 
on an artificial platform. This created a space 2.30 meters high between 
the foundation platform and the floor of the mausoleum. Located in the 
perimeter wall of this space are three water conduits. Their presence has 
led some to suppose that Sant'Aquilino was originally built as a baptist 
tery, with the conduits forming part of the plumbing system used to fill 
and empty the baptismal font.'?' No trace has ever been found of the sup- 
posed font, and it has been argued convincingly by others that the conduits 
only formed part of a drainage system used during the construction of the 
building and perhaps afterwards for flood control in what was a marshy 
area.” 
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The exterior of the mausoleum (Fig. 118) 1s very much like that of the 
mausoleum at San Vittore, as depicted in the Stuttgart drawing (Fig. 50), 
with rising walls divided into three horizontal Zones. The lowest zone has 
only plain walls with no present openings and no a rticula tion other than the 
corner buttresses. A single window in this zone existed at one time on the 
east face, but it was bricked up at an uncertain date. Above a projecting 
string course the middle zone extends up to the springing point of the dome 
and corresponds to the interior gallery. A window 1s present in the center ol 
each ofthe sides except for that abutting the church. ! he uppermost sect jon 
consists of a vaulted dwarf gallery that runs around the exterior, masking 


supporting à pyramidal roof covered with 


the lower part of the dome and 
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117. Milan, 

San Lorenzi ) 
complex, 
Mausoleum now 
known as 

Sant’ Aquilino, 
ca. 380-387, 
plan. Drawing: 
Mark J, Johnson, 
after Calderini 
etal., Basilica, 
fig. 0. 
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118. Sant Aquilino, 


exterior from 
west. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 





tiles. Each side of the dwarf gallery has an arcade supported on rectangular 
piers, though one original brick column stil remains. Most of the capitals 
seem to be original as well. 
Ihe material of construction used in the building is brick-faced concrete, 
except for the dome, which is entirely of brick. The brick, much of which 
was reused, is reddish in color, with some of the reused ones slightly thicker 
than the new ones.!94 In some portions of the wall surface are small groups 
of circular terracotta tiles, perhaps suspensurae, used in place of brick, a tech- 
nique not found in the masonry of the church. Traces of stucco, including 
a section with an egg-and-dart pattern, were found in the dwarf gallery and 


demonstrate that the masonry of this part of the bui ding, if not the entire 
exterior, was stuccoed over 195 
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The interior of the building has features that set it apart from the other 
mausolea (Fig. 119). T he square form of the vestibule is unusual, probably 
because it abutted a short section of the southern conch of the church 
instead of a long straight surface that would permit a wide structure. Also 
unusual are the three window openings in each of the apses. The original 
height of the vestibule is uncertain, as is its covering. Up to a height of 
about 8.4 meters the masonry is from the fourth century, but everything 
above that was added later. It may be said, though, that this was a very tall 
vestibule, especially when compared to, for example, that of the Mausoleum 
of Constantina. i 

The spatial articulation of the rotunda likewise emphasizes the vertical, 
with its original cloister vault rising to a height of 18 meters (Fig. 120). 
Fxcavations revealed column bases in each of the eight corners of the inner 
octagon. It has been doubted that the columns were ever put in place, 
though it would be odd that the bases would have been placed there without 
the work being completed, and it will be recalled that such columns were 
used in the San Vittore mausoleum.'99 An unusual feature of the interior 
is the presence of a gallery above the level of the niches. More properly, 
the gallery might be called a corridor that runs through the wall perimeter 
of the building and opens into the interior in the center of each side to 
> meters wide — too small to have served any 
for maintenance of the windows.’?’ 
e with round heads. They originally 
ve been found.'?? A puzzling 


provide lighting. It is only 1.2 
function other than to provide access 
The windows are 1.5 by 2.3 meters in siz 
had panes of mica, fragments of which ha 
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119. Sant’Aquilino, 
interior. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 
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120. Sant'Aquilino, 
section. Drawing: 
Mark J. Johnson. 
after Mirabelli 
Roberti, Milano 


romana, fig. 149. 
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and unsolved question is the means of access to the gallery, as part of a 
stairwell was found in the lower part of the wall, but it ends abruptly.'?? At 
present, access is through a door that opens in mid-height of the northwest 
niche. 

The mausoleum retains only portions of its once sumptuous decoration. 
Its vestibule was decorated with wall mosaics, small fragments of which 
remain on the upper part of the north and west walls.??? There, in the zone 
above the door, are two registers containing standing figures, each framed 
by columns. Inscriptions identify the figures as patriarchs representing the 
12 tribes in a lower zone, of which the names of Symeon, Zebulon, and 
Judah survive, and the 12 apostles above, of which those of John, Philip, 
Bartholemew, and Matthew remain in part. Together the twenty-four patri- 
archs and apostles could represent the elders of the apocalypse.??' Martyr 
saints appear to have filled the sidewalls, though only the name Pelagia, an 
eastern saint admired by Ambrose, survives. These exhibit slightly different 
stylistic characteristics from those inside the rotunda and may be of a later 
date. The door that leads into the rotunda is framed by a carved marble 
portal 4.10 by 2.62 meters wide (Fig. 121).?? Decorated with putti 1n the 
guise of pagan divinities engaged in chariot races as well as seashells and 
other motifs, it is a spoil from an earlier building dating to the late first OF 

early second century. 
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There are two surviving mosaics in the rotunda. In the conch of the 
southwest niche is a well-preserved representation of Christ and the r2 
apostles, where Christ presents the New Law with its promise of salvation. 
In the southeast conch there is a fragmentary scene best identified as the 
Ascension of Elijah, though some have seen a type of Christus-Sol figure in 
the airborne chariot.” The figure of Elijah in a funerary context represents 
the journey to paradise. The figure on the right in the Endymion-like pose 
represents Elisha with the fallen mantle, though the mantle has been crudely 
restored to look like a waterfall.2°4 Traces of mosaics in the other conches 
are too few to permit an identification of subject matter. 
Earlier literary accounts speak in generic terms of its mosaic decoration, 
h seems to have covered the dome and the other conches. According to 
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121. Sant’ Aquilino, 
interior, portal 
between vestibule 
and octagon, late 
first or early 
second century. 


Photo: Mark J. 


Johnson. 
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a fourteenth-century writer, F laminio Glavano, the rotunda was * decorated 
with wonderful mosaic work.”2° In the sixteenth century Bescapé Wrote 
that the chapel was “completely adorned with — mosaic work "oc 
Finally, there is the account of Torre: “In olden times this rotunda was 
completely covered with mosaic pictures and several times I observed its 
dome similarly decorated.”?°7 These were removed from the vault in 165 4, 
as they were in a ruined condition with tesserae falling from the ceiling 208 
The visita pastorale of Federico Borromeo of 1608 contains more specific 
information concerning the lost vault mosaics, saying they contained ima ges 
of God and angels.” Recently, an important piece of evidence concerning 
the mosaics and their content has come to light. A diary kept by an English 
traveler, perhaps Ralph Symonds, records with drawings and notes a visit 
to the chapel in about 1652 that includes a sketch of the dome decoration, 
showing three zones (Fig. 122).?'? At the top is a medallion with a bust 
portrait, perhaps the figure of God mentioned in the visita. Below there is 
4 small zone with another bust figure within a roundel, flanked by vegetal 
motifs. The third, lowest zone is much larger than the others and contains 
a standing figure identified as an apostle who is holding a scroll. Vertical 
bands with vegetation and possibly a small figural panel flank the figure 
to either side. It may be surmised that there were eight such figures in the 
decoration to correspond to the eight sides of the vault. There is no possible 
way of determining the date of these mosaics from the rough sketch, but it 
is difficult to believe that some kind of mosaic imagery was not a part of the 
original decoration of the dome. 
The sources are unequivocal that the walls were embellished with stone 
revetment. Both Glavano and Torre wrote that the interior walls were 
covered with precious marbles. A drawing by Giuliano da Sangallo done in 
the late fifteenth century shows the plan of the church with the notation 
next to Sant'Aquilino reading “all in porphyry.”*'' During the restorations 
of 1911 traces of the preparatory plaster and clamps that held the panels in 
place were found, a find echoing more recent investigations indicating the 
use of both revetment and opus sectile.*'* The gallery retains in large part its 
original decoration of frescoes that imitate marble revetment on the walls, 
with geometrical patterns on white grounds for the vaults.?"3 
The dating of Sant’Aquilino is somewhat problematic, as is that of San 
Lorenzo. What is certain is that the mausoleum was planned in conjunction 
with the church, though it was built shortly afterwards. The two buildings, 
along with the chapel of Sant'Ippolito, share a common foundation plat- 
form. Also telling is the fact that the curve of the south flank of the church, 
unlike its north flank, was flattened in order to receive a satellite structure. 
The masonry of Sant’Aquilino is similar enough in technique to that of 
the church to indicate a close dating, but the presence of the suspensurde 
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is evidence that it was built slightly later.^'^ Another indication of a later 
date for Sant’Aquilino is the fact that the rising walls of its vestibule are 
not bonded with those of the church. Alone this may not be significant, 
as such a practice occurs 1n other Milanese churches, but it does stand out 
as meaningful when it is noted that the walls of Sant’Ippolito were fully 
bonded with those of the church. 

The date of the complex may be inferred from the presence in the foun- 
dations of material from the amphitheater. This building is not mentioned 
in Ausonius’ brief description of the city written in the mid-380s, so the 
that time provided a ready and close quarry 
for the construction of the new church.?!5 Others have argued that the 
amphitheater survived until 401 when it became part of the defenses of the 
city during the siege of Alaric, or even until 405 when Honorius banned 
the games, thus pushing back the date of the church and mausoleum into 
the early fifth century.?!° However, later games mentioned in the source 
did not have to take place here, though even if they did, the blocks used in 
the foundation came from only a part of the outer wall of the amphitheater, 
so it could have continued to function with reduced seating. 

Another indication of the date of th 
tification of the church as the Basilica 
the object of dispute between the Aria 


assumption 1s that it had by 








122. Sant'Aquilino, 
interior, vault 
mosaic, drawing 
of ca. 1652, 
attributed to 
Ralph Symonds, 
Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, MS 
Rawlinson d. 121, 
fol. 187. Photo: 
Bodleian Library, 
University of 
Oxford. 


e complex may be related to the iden- 
Portiana, mentioned in sources as 
n and Orthodox factions in Milan 
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beginning in 378 and culminating in 386.°" If this identification is cor- 
“ect. and the evidence indicates that 1t may well be, then the church must 
rect, an( 


è 


have been built prior to 379, 2 date consistent with the evidence of the 
grid investigations have attempted to date San Lorenzo and its atten- 
dant buildings using carbon-14 and thermoluminescence techniques.?18 
Fieni, who directed the collection and testing of samples, interprets the 
evidence as yielding a date of 410 plus or minus 20 a the church, | 
with Sant'Aquilino being constructed in a second phase. | Such a dating ! 
would exclude the possibility that the Valentinian or Gratian had anything 
to do with the construction of either the church or the chapel, or that this 
was the Basilica Portiana. There are, however, problems with this dating. 
Both techniques can yield dates that are more recent than that of the actual 
construction. Samples from Sant’Aquilino yielded dates in a broader range 
than that pinpointed by Fieni — in fact, that range could be extended back 
to 360 or even earlier.22° Furthermore a dating of after 402 would elimi- 
nate any possibility of imperial patronage, as Honorius moved his court to d 
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Ravenna in that year. | 

Most scholars have linked the complex to the imperial court with good 
reason. Its location near the palace; its large size, excellent workmanship, 
and rich decoration with porphyry; as well as the use of material from the 
amphitheater that could have been used only with imperial permission all 
indicate an imperial patron. The imperial connection has been used to 


























identify San Lorenzo as a *palace chapel" by some, and on this basis they 
identify its builder as Constantius II or "Theodosius." If, however, San 
Lorenzo is the Basilica Portiana, then Theodosius cannot have been its 
patron, whereas Gratian looms as a real possibility.*** Whether or not San 
Lorenzo was a “palace church” or the Arian Cathedral is unimportant for 
the present discussion, as its connections with the imperial court are clear. 
It is generally agreed that Sant'Aquilino was an imperial mausoleum, 
demonstrated by its close affinity to the mausoleum at San Vittore, its 
rich decoration with a particular use of porphyry, and its size and typol- 
ogy.??? The themes found in the decoration, such as the seashells and cir- 
cus putti of the portal, and in the mosaics — especially the Ascension of 3 
Elijah — are certainly appropriate decoration for a mausoleum."^^ Three zu a 





there by Bishop Angibert II (824—849); another is now in the Church 9 È Sec? 
Sant’Eustorgio; and a porphyry tub, which may have been used as a wi 
cophagus, is presently in the Duomo.??5 The origin of these may be partly ` : 
explained by a letter of Ambrose that mentions two porphyry sarcophag!™ 


the city, one used by Maximian, the other by Valentinian II.??° 
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The question remaining, however 


: ; In for whom was it built? Although 
the church may have been comple 


cea ted by 375, this does not mean that the 
mausoleum Was also finished a tha i ime, though it was probably completed 
soon thereafter. | he attribution of the mausoleum to Galla Placidia made 
by local tradition and accepted by some scholars may be safely rejected.??7 
It is not known that she even visited Milan after she fled as a girl with the 
rest of the court in 402, nor Is it clear why she would have constructed a 
mausoleum in Milan when it is most likel y that she was buried in the Mau- 
soleum of Honorius at Rome. Valentinian I, who died in 375, was buried in 
Constantinople, suggesting that the mausoleum in Milan was incomplete, if 
even begun at that time, though he may have initiated the church. Kinney, 
followed by Krautheimer, suggested that Justina, Valentinian's second wife, 
built it, and this is certainly a possibility, for she died in 388.27 

It is just as likely, and perhaps more so, that the mausoleum was con- 
structed for Gratian, who was killed in 383 but not buried until at least 387. 
Perhaps it was built by Galla, the sister of Gratian and wife of Theodo- 
sius, for her brother. ‘This would explain the tradition that the other Galla, 
Placidia, had built the tomb.??9 It is possible that Gratian planned the mau- 
soleum for himself when the church was built, and that it was completed 
during the period his corpse was being held by Maximus, if not earlier. The 
date of the building, its imperial patronage, and its location near an impor- 
tant church in Gratian’s capital all permit this attribution, and certainly no 
other imperial person of the period would have been more worthy of such 


a tomb.?3° 


Mausoleum of Honorius (Santa Petronilla), Rome 
“mnerial soleum was built next to the 
| Roman imperial mausoleum | 
n the Vatican Hill in Rome in the early part of the 
c was first mentioned in the literary sources In 459 
odosius, son of Galla Placidia, were brought here 
urce informs us that Honorius had been buried 
was retained in sources into 
here in 424.73" Its designation of “mausoleum” was Me E — 
- coo NN E. | : the Frankish king the relics 
the eighth century.?3° In 757 at the urging of the Fr ankis gi dra bet 
of St. Petronilla, the purported daughter of 5t. IB € ve inal 
7 the citv. and from that time : 
from her church outside of the city, ans SÉ AE 


o “Cappella dei Re 
EE er ZC E nd with the Franks and 


Me nn becar E E 233 Several discoveries of imperial 
then the French into the Renaissance. 
burials, most famously that of iem 
the Renaissance and are described late 


The last monumenta 
Church of St. Peter o 
fifth century (Fig. 123). 1 
when the remains of The 
for burial, though a later so 


wife of Honorius, were made during 
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123. Rome, 


Vatican Rotunda. 


(Sant'Andrea), 
Mausoleum of 
Honorius, and 
Old St. Peter's, as 
in ca. 420, plan 
showing the 
Anonymous 
Florentine plan 
superimposed on 
a plan of the 
Constantinian 
and Renaissance 
basilicas, in part 
conjectural. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Schumacher, 
“Baptisterium,” 


fig. 1. 
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The building has never been excavated, though portions of it almost cer- 
tainly remain under the present church. The primary source of information 
concerning its appearance is the plan of the Anonymous Florentine, which 
represents the only known measured drawing made before its destruction 
(Fig. 124). This plan shows that the layout of the mausoleum was very 
similar to that of its earlier neighbor, the third-century Vatican rotunda 
(Sant'Andrea), though somewhat smaller in size.?34 It was entered through a 
rectangular, double-apsed vestibule attached to the end of the south transept 
of the church. The plan gives the measurements of the vestibule as 23 Flo- 
rentine braccia (13.27 meters) long by 12 braccia (6.92 meters) wide, witha — — 
height identical to the length. A door 5 braccia (2.88 meters) wide led into ERO 3 
the rotunda, which had an exterior diameter of 41.33 braccia (2 3.84 meters). just | 

The interior was also circular, with the diameter given as 27.33 ge 
(15.76 meters).*35 Seven niches, indicated as measuring 7.5 by 3.5 braccia a ci 

(4.33 by 2.02 meters), were contained within the thick wall.?3° These mea- 
surements are not completely accepted by scholars as there is a significati nt 
discrepancy between the Florentine plan and Cancellieri’s later measure- 3 
ments of the other rotunda. Several proposals for the actual measurements 
of the mausoleum have been made, but none are entirely in agreement. 
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Given the complete lack of concrete archaeological evidence, it appears 
that this confusion will continue. Until the true diameter of one or both 
buildings is established by excavation, it seems best to accept the eyewit- 
ness account of the Anonymous Florentine as a useful approximation of the 
actual size of the building. 

There is very little evidence concerning the monument’s exterior appear- 
ance. The most complete, though very unsatisfactory, illustration made 
before the building’s destruction is the rather crude depiction of the Vat- 
ican published in the Nuremberg Chronicle, one of a series of related illus- 
trations that first appeared in 1490 (Fig. 125). 35 Tt depicts the obelisk, the 
Vatican rotunda, and, to the left and behind, another rotunda that must be 
the Mausoleum of Honorius. It is quite similar to the first rotunda, both 
having large windows and exterior drum buttresses. Very little about the 
building can be gleaned from other sources. Grimaldi states that it was 
constructed of brick, and a document of 1463 records repairs to the ceiling 
and windows.239 This is scant information, but it does seem clear that the 
later mausoleum was modeled on its earlier neighbor. 
The interior, covered by a dome, measured 44.75 braccia (25.81 meters) 
ugh on the Anonymous Florentine drawing and was also probably very 
imilar to its neighbor (Fig. 126). Sources show that there were chambers 

losures of some kind under the floor. It should be noted that the 
at of the church, stood at a level much higher 
Assuming that its foundations were built at 


















Hoor, on a level equal to th 
than that of the other rotunda. 
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I24. Vatican 


Rotunda 
(Sant'Andrea) 


and Mausoleum 
of Honorius, plan 
as in ca. 1514, by 
an Anonymous 
Florentine artist, 
Uffizi Arch. 
4336. Photo: 
Soprintendenza 
Speciale per il 
Patrimonio 
Storico, Artistico 
ed Etnoantropo- 
logico e per il 
Polo Museale 
della città di 
Firenze. 
Gabinetto 
Fotografico. 
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125. Rome, 
Vatican, 
engraving of 

ca. 1493 1n 
Schedel, Buch der 
Chroniken, 

Blat 58. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 
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about the same level as those of the Vatican rotunda, there must have been 

quite a space between the foundation and the floor of the interior. It was 

within this space that the discoveries of imperial tombs were made. The 

architectural surroundings of the sarcophagus of Maria are mentioned in 

three sources. A document cited by Frey places the discovery “to the left 

of the main altar,” that is, in the southeast or east part of the building." 

According to Bosio, the sarcophagus was found some 2 meters under the 
floor,*4* and the third account reveals that it was enclosed within a sacellum 
or vaulted brick chamber measuring 10 palmi wide by 15 long by 11.5 deep 
(2.23 by 3.25 by 2.56 meters).?# This appears similar to the brick burial 
vaults found in the podium of each of the two mausolea at Gamzigrad. An 
eyewitness account states that similar enclosures were found under each of 
the rotunda's niches.?4? 

The purpose of these enclosures was obviously to protect the imperial 
burials, but there is some question as to when they were constructed. There 
Is no indication that a crypt as such existed, only these enclosures under 
the niches. The fact that the imperial sarcophagi in the Apostoleion in 
Constantinople stood in the niches and were not buried suggests that the 
same may have been true here, at least originally. Therefore, the enclosures 
may well have been later additions made to protect the burials from violation 
during a very uncertain time, or perhaps they were constructed when the 


mausoleum was converted into a chapel, and it was decided to move them 
out of sight. 
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P 126. Mausoleum 

of Honorius, 
: section, 
conjectural 


reconstruction. 
Drawing: Mark J. 
Johnson, after 
Schumacher, 
“Baptisterium,” 
fig. Q. 








Given the state of the evidence, the mausoleum cannot be dated precisely. 
Recently it has been suggested that it was contemporary to the third-century 
Vatican Rotunda.?44 The main argument seems to be that the building was 
aligned to the axis of the Vatican Rotunda and hence to the spina of the 
circus, rather than to the basilica. ‘This is, however, an unproven point, as 
the only evidence for the buildings’ alignment comes from the Anonymous 
Florentine drawing, and it is highly possible that the author of the drawing 
“regularized” the two plans, as was commonly done in Renaissance draw- 
ings. Moreover, the fact that the mausoleum was attached to the transept of 
the church obviously indicates that it was built after the completion of the 
fourth-century church. It was of course the position of the tomb of Peter — 

and not the position of the rotunda — that determined the placement of the 
apse and therefore of the transept of the church.?45 A more precise dating 
can be reached only on the basis of the burials that took place here, with the 
first being that of Maria, who died sometime before 408.74° The fact that she 
was buried here does not prove that the building was complete before this 
date. Her unexpectedly early death may well have been the impetus behind 
the start of construction on the mausoleum. Therefore a date anytime in 
the period of about 400 to 415 1s possible. di 

The real importance of the Mausoleum ot Honorius lies in the fact 

that discoveries of imperial burials made here during the Renaissance were 
recorded and provide the clearest picture of specific burial pie ae 
cially as pertaining to grave goods. The earliest account of such a icr 
survives only in a secondhand report included in à chronicle of the city O 
Viterbo. On 27 June 1458, it was recounted in that city that while a grave 
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was being dug two days previously in the chapel of Santa Petronilla (the 


Mausoleum of Honorius) 


in the place where the history of the Emperor Constantine had been painted 
in ancient times, ... there was found a sarcophagus of very beautiful marble, 
and inside of it two cypress caskets, one large, one small, covered with eleven- 
carat silver weighing 832 pounds. The bodies inside were covered with gold 
cloth, the gold [weighing] 16 pounds, It was said that they were the bodies of 
Constantine and one of his young sons: no other sign was found except for an 


inscribed cross.**/ 


Though it is obvious that the bodies found were not those of Constantine 

and one of his sons, whose were they? Apparently, there were no inscriptions 

of any kind, and to further complicate the issue, there is not enough evidence 

to ascertain that the remains of the adult were even those of a male; they may 

just as easily have belonged to a woman. 'The only real clue is the discovery 

of the remains ofa child. Only one child is recorded in the sources as having 

been buried in the mausoleum, this being Theodosius [III], the son of Galla 

Placidia and her first husband, Althaulf. Originally buried in a silver coffin in 

a church in Barcelona, his remains were taken by his mother and eventually 
placed in the Mausoleum of Honorius.?4 It may be this coffin that was one 

of the discoveries in the tomb. If the body of the child was indeed that of 
Theodosius, then the adult must have been Galla Placidia, who died soon 
after the reburial of her son in the imperial mausoleum. The evidence of 
caskets of precious metals placed within a stone sarcophagus finds an echo 

in a ninth-century text that states that Constantine’s remains were placed 

in a gold casket, which in turn was set into a porphyry sarcophagus.^?? 

Further discoveries in the Mausoleum of Honorius took place in late 

November 1519, when the chapel of Santa Petronilla was destroyed to 
make way for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s. According to a report found 

in the diary of Marcantonio Michiel, it was during the work of preparing 
foundations for pillars for the new church that “some antique sarcophagi 
were found.” In one of these “was found a gold cloth wrapped around some 
bones, thought to be of some Christian prince, as there was no inscription, 
with some jewelry, that is, a small collar [torque?] with a (cross) which were 
estimated to be worth 3,000 ducats.” An entry under 23 December of the 
same year noted that the gold from the cloth totaled eight pounds and 
that gold melted down from a crown and a small cross was used to make a 
reliquary for the head of St. Petronilla.25° Once again there is precious little — Be 
archaeological evidence about the sarcophagus, its size, its original location, PS 
or surroundings. It is impossible to identify which *Christian prince" Wade is 
found. The mention of “other tombs” is also intriguing — were these latera a 
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medieval burials, or is it possible that they were also imperial? 
there is now no way of knowing. 

È EE mde px imperial burial in the for- 
Bn e | oruary 1544, when the sarcophagus of 
Maria, wife of Honorius, was found.?5! It was uncovered in the south part 
of the building, approximately 2 meters under the then-existing pavement, 
enclosed by a masonry wall. Measuring almost 2.50 meters long by about 
1.50 meters wide by 2 meters tall, the sarcophagus is described in most of 
the p simply " being “of marble," but Vacca specifies that it was 
of "granito rosso di Egitto,” a close substitute for porphyry.?5? There is 
disagreement 1n the accounts as to the number of bodies found in the sar- 
cophagus. The earliest account, found in a letter written by Bullingerus two 
months after the discovery, states quite clearly that there were two bodies — 
“reperta sunt ossa duorum cadaverum" — and identifies them as Maria and 
her sister Thermantia, who became the wife of Honorius following Maria’s 
death.?53 All other accounts of the period refer only to the remains of Maria, 
so either Bullingerus was mistaken, or the other writers chose to emphasize 
only the historically more important figure of Maria. 

Every account attached much importance to the rich treasures found 
in the sarcophagus. The burial shroud, robe, and veil were woven of gold 
thread that yielded some 35 or 40 pounds of the precious metal when melted 
down. This fact, if true, is an indication that there were two burials, as the 
amount of gold is considerably greater than the eight pounds found in each 
of the two previous discoveries. Two boxes were found in the sarcophagus. 
One was of pure silver and filled with a large number of gold, agate, and 
crystal vessels, some with pictorial representations done in relief, others 
studded with gems. Among the vases were included 39 crystal pieces and 
8 in agate; these included an agate ampulla; a simipulum in agate; a cup in 
agate; a vase in agate in the form of a date (the fruit); a rock crystal lamp in 
the form of a shell; an oval rock crystal cup; and a round cup in rock crystal 
with figures identified by Ligorio as Pan and goats.’>+ A drawing done 
to document antiquities in the collection of Fulvio Orsino shows some of 
the vases (Fig. 127).755 The second box was of gilt silver and filled with 
jewelry: gold rings, pendants, necklaces, gemmed fibulae, an emerald with 
the engraved bust of Honorius, and an inscribed pendant. In all, almost 200 
precious objects had been placed in the sarcophagus. va: 

The identification of the occupant(s) was made, ane by SE 
inscription, for there was none, but rather by several inscriptions — 
on the objects in the caskets. Among these was a gold band inscrib- 
ed “DOMINO NOSTRO HONORIO «ET» DOMINA NOSTRA 
MARIA," and a bulla or pendant with the following inscription Be 2 
the pattern ofa cross overlapping an X: “HONORI, MIRA 


Lamentably, 
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SERHNA (sic), VIVATIS! STELICHO, SERENA, THERMANTIA, 
EUCHERI, VIVATIS!”25° With the exception of the bulla now in Paris, 
and possibly a simpulum vase now in Florence, the objects have all disap- 
peared.*57 The gold was melted down, and the jewels and vases dispersed. 
No complete set of drawings or detailed measurements of the objects were 
made before their dispersal, nor, as can be seen from reading the reports, 
was anything else done that would help us understand the archaeology of 
the find.?5° 

The Mausoleum of Honorius was a fitting monument to end the line of 
separate Roman imperial mausolea, standing firmly within the tradition of 
its predecessors with its circular plan and dome. Like the other Christian 
imperial mausolea, it followed the practice of having a direct connection to 
a church and to an important martyr saint as well as a well-lit interior. 





Epilogue: Other Christian Imperial Tombs 


A number of fifth-century rulers found their final resting places outside 
of the main imperial mausolea in Rome and Constantinople. Eudocia, the 
estranged wife of Theodosius II, was buried in a tomb she had built near 
the Church of St. Stephen in Jerusalem, about which nothing is known.25? 
Majorian, assassinated by Ricimer, was buried in a humble tomb at the site 
of his death at Dertona (T'ortona). Anthemius also received a modest grave 
at some unknown location, probably in or near Rome. Glycerius and Julius 
Nepos both died at Salona and were probably buried there, perhaps in or 
near churches. 

Avitus, deposed by Ricimer just a few months into his reign, died soon 
after in 456 and was buried not far from his hometown in the Church of 
St. Julian at Brivatensis Vicus (Brioude, France) *at the foot of the mar- 
tyr.”?° At the time of his burial the martyrium of the saint seems to have 
been a small domed rotunda some 4 or 5 meters in diameter that had been 
constructed in the late fourth century. It was replaced or covered by a large 
basilica begun in 469. The martyrium had preceded the emperor, but it is 
worth noting that his burial was similar to those of other Christian emper- 
ors who were also entombed in structures, albeit larger, of the type and 
near the tombs of saints. 


Sacred Site and Mausoleum 


The Christian imperial mausolea of late antiquity retained importantsim- ^ — | 
ilarities to those of the tetrarchs, particularly in the continued use of the EU 
domed rotunda type with both circular and octagonal buildings. However, | 
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there were also significant differences with their predeces 
that reflected the new beliefs concerning the afterlife e 
Christian faith. Though located in cities of their residenc 
funerary monuments built by Christian imperial family mem M - 
located at sites sacred to Christians and attached to churches. : ose mg 
Helena and Constantina were each connected to coemetertum basilicas, he 
former on the east end, the latter on the south side of e — 
churches.?®! The Christian imperial mausoleum in Milan, ant | »" = 
also was attached to the south side of a church, ^ pr — a 
was connected to the south transept of St. Peter s in Rome. There ar 
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127. Vases from 
the sarcophagus 
of Maria, 
sixteenth-century 
drawing, Vat. 
Lat. 3439, £. 174. 
Photo: Biblioteca 
Apostolica 
Vaticana. 
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exceptions to this general pattern: the mausoleum at Centcelles wag nöt 
connected to a church, but it may have been intended as a mausoleum/ 
funerary chapel; the Mausoleum of Constantine was built as both a church 
and a tomb, though later the arrangement was changed so that church and 
mausoleum became separate entities. At that time the mausoleum was posi- 
tioned at or near the vestibule of the church in a design similar to that of 
Helena's tomb. Í 

In choosing to build their mausolea next to churches, and specifically next i 
to shrines containing the burials or relics of saints, the emperors and their | 
families were observing the general Christian custom of the period. The 
numerous burials of all classes of individuals around such shrines attest 
to the desire of Christians to be near a saint in death, a wish frequently 
expressed in inscriptions."^* The object of this desire was to obtain a per- 
sonal relationship with the holy person, who could then be expected to 
act as an intercessor on behalf of the deceased individual. The Christian 
emperors and their families shared this hope but were in a position to go 
beyond what was ordinarily possible for the average person. Their status 
and wealth allowed them not only to be buried next to a shrine, but often 
to build a new shrine with a prominent location for their tombs, thereby 
obtaining presumably an even closer relationship with the holy. The fact 
that two of the mausolea were connected with shrines of the apostles is 
especially significant and will be dealt with in the following chapter. 

As they were attached to — and entered through — churches, these mau- 
solea did not present a colonnade facade or pronaos to the visitor but a 
simple transitional space in the form of a square or rectangular vestibule, 
most often with apses. A more significant change awaited the visitor who 
passed through the vestibule into the main interior space. Though domed 
as in the tetrarchic examples, the space was not subdued in darkness but 
rather flooded with light pouring in through windows both large and plen- 
tiful, creating a visual and spatial experience that stood in marked contrast 
with that of the dark interiors of the pagan monuments. Furthermore, the 
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Christian buildings did not stand on podia enclosing a lower chamber. 1 
These monuments were entered at ground level and, with the exception ? 
of the Centcelles tomb, did not possess a crypt. Instead of two superim- 
posed spaces for two distinct functions, both space and functions have 1 
been merged into a single, well-illuminated room covered by a soaring | 4 


dome. 


Figurative Decoration in Christian Imperial Mausolea 
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The enhanced lighting showcased the luxurious decoration of frescoes — . 
and mosaics of these interior spaces. The subject matter depicted in this 
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MAUSO LEA OF THE CHRISTIAN E MPERORS 


decoration 1s rooted in standard Roman and E 


ES arly Christian funerari 
å — y 203 fe rot n Cn y MM ISUAN i nerary 
;conography.^^? Many of the motifs and specific scenes found in the impe- 


rial monuments are commonly found on sarcophagi or painted in tombs. 
Ot — ipt io, there is very little that can be said to be specif- 
ically imper ial in the programs, but this may also be because such small 
portions es the original decoration are known. Subjects such as Daniel in 
the Lions' Den, Noah and the Ark, the Good Shepherd, and Christ among 
the apostles are commonly tound in catacomb paintings and on sarcophagi. 
The programs are united in the general theme of salvation, prefigured in the 
Old Testament miracles and events, and implicit in Christ giving the Law, 
or in his representation as the Good Shepherd. Salvation was the focus of 
the religion, especially as regards beliefs about death and the afterlife, and 
therefore became the primary theme in Early Christian funerary art. The 
iconography of the decoration of the imperial mausolea is easily understood 
within this context.?°4 

What is also interesting about the content of the decoration of these 
mausolea is the mixture of Christian and traditional Roman decorative 
motifs. In Constantina's mausoleum the biblical scenes in the dome had 
no counterparts in the ambulatory vault mosaics or even on her sarcopha- 
gus, where instead one finds vintaging putti seemingly derived from Bacchic 
imagery.”95 At Centcelles the sacred images vie for attention with the hunt 
of the lower register and with the seminude personifications of the seasons 
above. At Sant’Aquilino, Elijah in his chariot is in a race, as it were, with 
the putti in the guise of pagan divinities in their chariots on the portal. 
All of this is at first a bit disconcerting, but it is probably not evidence of 
syncretistic beliefs on the part of the Christian rulers. The most that can be 
said is that they and their artisans, like many others of the period, were not 
ideological purists. It should also be recognized that during this period the 
church did not exert any control over private tombs and their decoration, 
and that several “pagan” images were assimilated into the Christian artistic 


vocabulary.” 


Placement of Sarcophagi 


t must be supposed that the 
ced in the wall niches. It 1s generally agreed that the sar- 
cophagi of Helena and Constantina most likely stood in the — meri 
the entry of their respective mausolea. The arrangement 0! the sa | ph gi 
in the Mausoleum of Constantine, as known from literary — inc d 
cates that they too stood in niches.^?7 The sarcophagi in the Mausoleum o! 


igina er, un ne floor of the 
Honorius were buried, whether originally or later, under the 


niches. 


Given the lack of a crypt in these buildings, 1 
sarcophagi were pla 
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128. Rome, 
Mausoleum 
known as the 
“Berretta del 
Prete,” fourth 
century, Interior, 
niche. Photo: 
Mark J. Johnson. 
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The evidence of other monuments indicates such a function for niches. 
A second-century tomb at Scudillo near Naples had a circular cella with 
five radiating niches, the floor of each containing a hole for a cinerary 
urn (Fig. 25). An inscription from Ostia states that C. Calpenius Hermes 
built a tomb for himself and his family, in which “in two walls, (he) made 
niches with urns and sarcophagi.”?° The form of the niches - square, 
rectangular, semicircular, or other — was not important, as excavations in 
the fourth-century tomb known as the Beretta del Prete on the Via Appia 
have uncovered stone sarcophagi squeezed into the smaller spaces of its 
semicircular niches (Fig. 128).?99 

The Christian imperial mausoleum of late antiquity was a modification 
of the type employed by the tetrarchs, with changes done in response to the 
differing beliefs of patrons. At the same time, the adoption of Christianity 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


SEPULCRA DIVORUM — SYMBOLISM 
AND CULT PRACTICES 


























The extravagant funeral ceremony and lavish burial within monumental 
tombs were but two of the ways the emperors were honored in death, 
These were a clear reflection of the special place these individuals held in 
Roman society, as the emperor was elevated above all others in the social 
structure and invited frequent comparisons to heroes and gods. ‘The belief 
that the emperor ruled by divine will and had a place in the cosmos some- 
where between ordinary men and the gods had as its logical conclusion 
the conception that, upon death, the emperors would ascend to the gods, 
becoming divi or demigods themselves. It also follows that their tombs, in 
contrast to those of ordinary Romans, would have been seen as possess- 
ing a particularly sacred nature. As such these monuments were more than 
repositories of imperial remains; they served also as settings tor the practice 
of cultic functions directed to the divi. 

The apotheosis of an emperor was achieved through the formal ceremony 
of consecratio, which was closely connected with the funeral.' In the early 
empire the sequence of events for the process of consecration was death, 
funeral, and Senatus consultum. By the beginning of the third century a 
second funeral may have been introduced, with the first being a private, 
family affair, followed by the actual interment. After this the Senate met and 
deliberated whether or not divine honors were merited for the deceased.? 
If divine honors or consecration were granted, the second, elaborate state 
funeral, as described in Chapter 1, followed. This was an important part of — — — 
the consecration process, with the burning of the pyre being the last step tor — E 
deification.? Once the rites were completed, the deceased emperor received — 2 
the title of "divus" and, in the words of Herodian, was "worshipped with the E 
rest of the gods."^ The order could be changed; Marciana, sister of Traj 1, Ca 
was evidently proclaimed diva before her funeral. 
the new divus, a college of priests 
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f apotheosis, such as a pyre | 
of apot 1 as a pyre, quadriga, eagle, or altar , 
Both the process of consecration and it ae ripa 
and its m 


tetrarchy.” The Senate lost its Importance i ei. changed during the 
of the emperor became absolute. More im Ge : . procedure as the power 
emperors were already accorded divine Frame È "— 
a foregone conclusion. No longer was Pata pn une apotheosis was 
on either the Senate or his successor for dadia Partes: Wegen 
these could and did formalize the process. The Hie wes status, though 
and establishing colleges of priests to individes "4 Miseni 
the tetrarchy. Another interesting chan ge Is that e ts ceased even before 
unexplained, no female members of the paia Mie si — 
secrated after the Severan period, with the possibi Ait ormally con- 
mother of Galerius.? PL 
The practice conti nued into the Christian period as formal consecrations 
took place for Constantine, Constantius II, Julian, Jovian, Valentinian I. 
and perhaps for Gratian and Theodosius as well.!° The deceased emper- 
ors continued to be referred to as “divi” even after the formulized rites of 
consecration ended. Inscriptions, legal documents, and literary sources use 
the term in conjunction with emperors such as Honorius, Arcadius, Valen- 
tinian III, and Libius Severus well into the fifth century." There were 
further changes in the process under the Christians before it was aban- 
doned. Funeral pyres had no part in the ceremony, most likely because of 
their allusion to the earlier practice of cremation, and consecration coins 
were no longer issued after Constantine. The exact process of consecration 
in this later period is uncertain, though it seems the deceased ruler's suc- 
cessors had a role in it. According to Eutropius, Jovian was consecrated “by 
the kindness of the emperors who followed him."! No doubt pagans saw 
consecrations of Christian emperors in the same terms as those of earlier 
times, whereas Christians themselves held a different view, believing the 
emperors to be in the Heavenly Jerusalem with Christ. | | | 
Whatever the differences between pagan and Christian perceptions of 
apotheosis, there remained some striking similarities. These are readily seen 
ounts of imperial ascensions. In the Panegyric of 310 
ntius I is described in the following terms: “When 
he gazed upon the Ocean, that father ot the 
ars of heaven, so that when about to enjoy 
+ now see there almost continuous day- 
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storms and whirlwinds shall con- 
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will attain your ancestral halls of radiant light."'^ In both texts, emphasis jc 
placed on obtaining a place of “eternal light.” The ae reward, according 
to Ambrose, was enjoyed by the Christian Theodosius: Theodosius, of 
august memory, now enjoys perpetual light and lasting tranquility.”'s Juss 
as Julian was to use a chariot as the means of apotheosis, his uncle Constan- 
tine was honored with consecration coins depicting a chariot as his vehicle 
for ascending into the heavens. "° 

The similarity in the pagan and Christian views of heaven as a place of 
light is echoed in the general late-antique perception of the situation of the 
deceased emperor. Pagan or Christian, he was a person who was viewed 
as having an elevated status in this life and who was certain to ascend to 
heaven — be it “on Olympus” or in the “Heavenly Jerusalem” — in the next, 
Eusebius describes paintings of the deceased Constantine “resting in an 
ethereal resort above the vaults of heaven."'? His account calls to mind the 
fresco of the apotheosis of Marcus Aurelius at Sabratha, in which the divus — 
haloed, diademed, and wearing purple — is carried aloft into a blue sky on 
the back of an eagle above a circular zodiac, symbol of time and eternity." 
It is this concept that must be kept in mind in an attempt to understand the 
significance of the mausolea of the Roman emperors. 

Given the exalted position of the emperors, it is not surprising to discover 
that their tombs were buildings of a special nature. Since the circular or 
rotunda form is common to all of the imperial tombs, it is important to 
understand its possible significance, as the fact that this form was used in 
all instances implies that some sort of symbolic meaning was attached to it. 
A variety of interpretations found in contemporary writings indicate that 
certain aspects of the buildings’ form, the circle or octagon, and dome, were 
symbolic of the cosmos.'? 

Varro noted that of three universal templa — celestial, terrestrial, and 
subterranean — the first and last are circular.?? Strictly speaking, the term 
templum originally referred to an area of land consecrated for religious 
purposes, though eventually it was used also to designate buildings, properly 
called aedes.*' Thus it can be inferred that circular temples could represent 
in symbolic form the celestial hemisphere or the subterranean world. Ina — — È 
similar vein Plutarch noted that Numa built the temple of Vesta in a circular — SH 

form in imitation of the entire universe.?? The circular form could represent i dii 
other spherical bodies: a temple of the Sun in Thrace was built with Pct 
circular plan to imitate the form of this celestial sphere.^? The octagon, Bez: 
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used in several of the mausolea, may also have had a symbolic meaning, for ES 
according to the Sybilline Oracles the number eight represented the "reign RR 
of absolute perfection in the other world.”24 dig 
The interpretation ofthe rotunda mausoleum as a microcosm is strength- 
ened by an examination of the symbolism of the dome. One of the clearest 
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alignment as the palace, Circus M 
the city.^? The Roman circus h 


"ar a villa and a circus, in the same 
"Maximus, and temple of Hercules inside 
| ad its own rich cosmological symbolism that 
i EE n of mausolea and the cemetery basilicas.3° 
Some of the Christian imperial mausolea were att BHO s 


may have impacted the de 
(00 costs one ele ached to basilicas whose 
the Roman circus and mav "gege e ; | : poo Ween ge — pu 
i y have shi s symbolism, though this is much 
debated. In this regard the positioning of the mausolea with their respective 
basilicas may have been significant: that of Helena in the position of the 
carceres, from which the mappa was dropped; that of Constantina in the place 
of the pulvinar, or imperial box. The symbolism of the circus as cosmos and 
as aeternitas perhaps added to the symbolism of the domed rotunda? 
Although the tumulus form as used by the early emperors did not pos- 





sess a dome, the type had its own rich associations, as it had been used in 
earlier royal and heroic tombs. I have suggested elsewhere that one of the 
reasons Augustus chose the tumulus form for his own monument was that 
it had been employed in the Heroon of Aeneas at Lavinium.?? The tumuli- 
mausolea of Hellenistic rulers may also have been a source of inspiration 
for the adoption of the type by Roman aristocrats. The most important of 
these, and the one to which Roman rulers may have looked as a model, was 
the mausoleum of Alexander the Great in Alexandria, Egypt. The possible 
significance of this tomb lies in Alexander's position as an important "ys 
model for Roman emperors.?' Diocleti an was in Alexandria and from : nat 
he saw there may have taken the idea of placing his mausoleum within a 
palace complex. ‘ning the iconography of these 
Perhaps a more fruitful method of examining t ps — hers 
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are rich in their implications. These terms may be divided into two groups; 
the first consists of words that stress the religious and temple-like quali. 
ties of the mausolea; the second, consisting only of the word “heroon,” also 
refers to a building type with a sacred character, but it is more closely 
connected to secular perceptions of the emperor and merits individual 
attention. 

Under Roman law, all tombs were considered sacred. However, the terms 
described below were generally applied only to tombs of important ind;. 
viduals, especially to those of emperors. Their tombs were, it seems, more 
“sacred” than others and thus merited special reverence reflected in this 
terminology. The three terms in the first group are “sacred,” “sacrarium,” 
and “temple.” In his account of the death of Septimius Severus, Herodian 
reported that the remains of the emperor were brought from Britain to |" 
Rome "to be placed in the sacred imperial mausoleum."?* Similarly describ- E 2 
ing the funeral of Justinian, Corippus wrote that the corpse would be | 
placed in a golden "sepulcro sacrato."35 Closely related to this term is the 
noun sacrarium, applied by Statius in the late first century to the temple- 
mausoleum of the Flavians.3° Medieval translators used this word in the 
Byzantine imperial tomb list to refer to the Mausoleum of Constantine 
at the Apostoleion.37 The classical definition of the term is provided by 
Ulpian in the Digest of Roman Law as “sacrarium est locus, in quo sacra 
reponuntur.”3° It is a simple definition, but one which clearly indicates the 
special nature of the imperial tombs. 

There are several instances in which the word temple is applied to an 
imperial mausoleum. The most obvious case is the use of the term as part 
of the official title of the Templum Gentis Flaviae. Herodian applied the 
Greek equivalent of the word, naos, to the Mausoleum of Hadrian.39 Euse- 
bius referred to the Mausoleum of Constantine as a “naos.”4° The term 
usually meant church in the Christian period, which perhaps explains its use 
by Eusebius in this case. Yet in about 1200 Mesarites used it specifically — ui 
to refer to the Mausoleum of Constantine and not to the Church of the. d 
Apostles.*' Further evidence of this linkage of temple and mausoleum is Ree 
found in Cassius Dio’s use of the word “Augustaion” to denote both the a Kee 
temple of the Divus Augustus and his mausoleum. PF : 

These sources suggest that the imperial mausoleum was seen as equiva 
lent to a temple or church and shared their sacred character. This perception — 
can be explained easily on the basis of the religious and political position 
ot the emperor. In the first two centuries of the empire it was the general 
practice for emperors to be sanctified through divinization following theit 
death. During the third and fourth centuries the living emperor and every- 
thing connected with him — his palace, his laws, his clothing, his person, anc 
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gods. Augustus was associated with Ji 
gods. He claimed descent from M 
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! compared to divinities, imitated or 
i and at times were themselves called 
piter, Romulus-Quirinus, and other 


ars, Venus and es E. od i 
S END s 5, and especially Apollo. Hadrian 
also claimed a link with Apollo, whereas Gallienus was identified with Mer 


cury and Jupiter, as was Diocletian. Aurelian claimed 
the Sun god and took on the titles ot “Deus and Dominus,” previously used 
by limitan. Galerius fancied himself a new Bacchus and pretended that 
his “real” father had been Mars. With the advent of Christianity, the players 
changed, but the game remained the same as the emperors uan a close 
association with Christ.44 This association of the emperors with divinities 
was yet another reason why buildings closely connected with them took on 
the same attributes as religious edifices. 

Given this background, it might be expected that temple architecture 
would have exerted an influence on the design of imperial mausolea, and 
this indeed was the case with the adoption of the rotunda type.45 Several 
of the features of the mausolea have close parallels with certain temples: 
the temenos enclosure, particularly the quadriporticus type, seems to have 
been borrowed from temple architecture, as is probably true of the outer 
portico found on several of the mausolea. The form of the tombs is also 
closely related to temple design. Also, like temples, the later, freestanding 
mausolea were built with fastigia or honorific facades, reserved for shrines 
or notable buildings such as the House of Augustus.‘ 

It has been observed that the Mausoleum of Maxentius and the Tor de’ 
Schiavi are copies, 1n part, of the Pantheon with its rich cosmic symbolism."? 
Frazer suggested that the reason the Pantheon was imitated is that it had 
close associations with the imperial cult.4? Its original een included 
a statue of the divinized Julius Caesar inside with statues of all the gods, 
and statues of Augustus and his son-in-law, Marcus Agr iq 
the porch. Under Hadrian it was used as one of the — " pr e ` = 
held. The exact significance it held for the EN in wk eg E 

reported, but at the very least it must have Stoor, pm sius such 
temple of Rome and one worthy o! emulation. Other ma = ! 
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A possible objection to the linkage of mausolea and temples outlined here 
may be raised on the basis of differing functions of the two building types. 
Actually, it was not uncommon in antiquity for temples to contain the buri- 
als of important individuals.5' The relationship between the two building 
types could be shown to have been even closer if it could be demonstrated 
that mausolea were also places of cult worship. As will be seen, the evidence 
suggests that they were. 

"The cultic character of mausolea is strongly suggested also by the use 
of the term beroon. A beroon is the shrine of a hero, a mortal who had 
achieved demigod status through his good earthly works. The shrine, often 
built over the grave of the hero, was the place where the demigod was 
venerated.5 The first use of the term heroon in reference to an imperial 
mausoleum is found in the early-third-century writings of Cassius Dio, 
who applied it to the Mausoleum of Augustus.53 It was especially employed 
‘n connection with the Mausoleum of Constantine and that of Justinian. 
In fact, the buildings are more frequently referred to as the *Heroon of 
Constantine” and the *Heroon of Justinian, than by the word “mausoleum” 
in a variety of sources.5+ The term is also employed by one source to the 
“North Stoa,” which is called the “Heroon of Julian."5» Though most of 
these sources are from the Middle Byzantine period, they probably were 
echoing earlier usage. 

An explanation for the use of this term for the imperial mausolea is given 
in Mesarites' description of the Apostoleion. He states that the Mausoleum 
of Justinian was a separate building “which is called a heroon, and is named 
by some a place of mourning because there are buried in it the emperors, 
who are, one might say, heroes.”5° The emperors were viewed as heroes 
in the sense that they accomplished good deeds and were closer to deity 
than ordinary mortals. Both pagan and Christian emperors are frequently 
compared to classical heroes such as Hercules, Achilles, and Romulus, as 
well as to a more recent hero, Alexander.57 In his funeral oration for Augus- 
tus, Tiberius drew parallels between the deceased emperor and Alexander, 
Romulus, and Hercules.5 The Christian rulers were able to add associa- 
tions with the heroes of the new religion, such as Moses and the apostles.?? su 

Given the fact that the imperial mausolea were associated with classi: Ce 
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architecture of the heroa exerted any influence on that of the funerary mon-  ; 
uments.© The beroa were often, though not necessarily, located above the | 
burials of heroes and were therefore tomb-temples in those cases. They ` Di 
were frequently located within the walls of a city, particularly if the here 
had either founded the city or provided it some great service." There do 
not seem to be any set rules in the designs of the buildings. Most were placed 
within a temenos; a heroon at Milet for example had an enclosure wall o! 
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the quadriporticus type.?? Some heroa Were sc 
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scale.°3 Yet even if the design of all imperial mausolea di Meme e | 
derived from beroa, the concept of the heroon. a shri as not specifica ly 
E ?eroon, a shrine and a tomb for a spe- 
cial individual, was apparently taken over for the tombs of the emperors. 
One of the first scholars to comment on the connection between the 
late antique imperial mausolea and heroa was Grabar.^* He noted the rela- 
tionships of the plan and two-story arrangements, but for him the most 
significant feature relating the two building types was the location of the 
mausolea, like heroa, within the city walls. According to Grabar, the mau- 
solea of Diocletian and Constantine fit this pattern. In each of these cases the 
ruler had founded the city in which his mausoleum was built. This notion 
has been rightly criticized, as the palace at Split can hardly be considered a 
city; though it was laid out on a castrum plan, sources always referred to it as 
a “villa.”©5 Thus, only the Mausoleum of Constantine was built within the 
walls of a city he had founded. It must be recognized, once again, that this 
was an unusual building as it was also a church. Did Constantine choose the 
site because he wanted to be remembered as a hero and the city founder, 
or because it suited the building’s other function as a church? The fact that 
he intended the building to serve as his mausoleum from the beginning 
deed looking at other models in selecting a loca- 
he question remains open as to whether or not 
piration. Like other emperors Constantine 
nored as the founder of Alexandria in his 
e that Constantine was honored as the 
s. In the fourth century Paulinus of 
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ter periods 1t was thought 
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tomb within that city. It 1s also tru 
founder of his city on the Bosphoru 
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lus as a city founder.” The early Roman tr 
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It was noted in Chapter 2 that this is simply not the case, so Grabar’s 
hypothesis must be modified. Although Constantine's mausoleum was 3 
heroon and he was honored as the founder of the city, the location of his 
tomb was not dependent only on Hellenistic models. The example of earlier 
imperial tombs also must have been a factor in the selection of the site, for 
Constantine most likely had seen those in Rome during his visits to the 
capital; they all would have appeared to him to be “in” the city. 
The imperial mausoleum stood as a symbol of the deified emperor. The 
temple-like qualities that have been outlined and related to the sanctity 
of the emperor are also a reflection of the deified status of the emperor 
or emperors buried therein. The mausolea were seen as places where 
the mortal remains of ascended divi were contained. Ammianus therefore 
states that the body of Valentinian I was sent to Constantinople *to be 
buried among the div?” in the Apostoleion.?' The mausoleum itself could 
be seen also as a symbol of consecration, as demonstrated by the series of 
consecration coins issued by Maxentius and Licinius depicting a generic 
imperial mausoleum (Fig. 78). Finally, the mausoleum could represent the 
close association with divinity held by the emperors. The Mausoleum of 
Diocletian is juxtaposed with the ‘Temple of Jupiter, stressing in concrete 
terms the special relationship Diocletian claimed with that divinity. The 
Mausoleum of Constantine was also a church dedicated to the apostles and 
thereby stressed the links between the emperor and the disciples, implying 
that Constantine was a thirteenth apostle or an imitator of Christ." Even 
when the mausoleum and church became separate entities, the association of 
emperors and apostles continued. The mausoleum attached to the Church. 
of the Apostles in Constantinople and that joined to the Church of the First 
Apostle in Rome were symbols of the elevated status of the emperors. 
Given these associations, one might expect that the mausolea were not 
just repositories for the remains of deceased emperors. These buildings also 
served as a setting for cult practices, both on the private, familial level and | 
on the public level of veneration for particular emperors. At the very leastit — — | 
must be supposed that the surviving family and descendants of the deceased ` 2 i ca 
emperors must have performed the funerary cult practices observed by th e 
average Roman for his deceased family and ancestors. Commemorativ e us UN 
meals would have been held at the tomb and offerings made to the dead on — — Ba 
the anniversary of his death and during certain solemn festivals, such as the 
Parentalia (February 13-21), when all Roman dead were remembered.” — 
Some scholars have drawn a distinction between the public and private 
cults of the deceased emperors.?* The divinized emperor was worshippu d 
in his temple or temples, separate from his mausoleum, and was commem: 
orated on the anniversary of his dies natalis. The same emperor, however, 
was also the object of a family cult, as described, and the cults existed sid 
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[lium (Troy). Alexander the Great placed a wreath on it dino hic ict es at 
EN ict of Avollonix à wreath on it during his visit, and 
during | sit Of Apollonius of Tyana Achilles : | i 
Sout the lack of offering pena, Achilles appeared and complained 
to him d ot offerings made to his tomb.75 F i 
cited the tomb in 2 d ae 10. Emperor Caracalla 
visite | N 214, decorated it with garlands and fk 
» SAA chilles with i vith garlands and flowers, and then 
honored Achilles with sacrifices and with races in armor al thi | 
E. E . Ac armor about his tomb. 
The importance of Alexander’s tomb at Alexandria has already been 
noted. It E D vat of his cult in the city from the time his remains were 
transferred there trom Memphis.” His tomb was visited and honored by 
several oman rulers, beginning with Julius Caesar and followed by Augus- 
tus, Septimius Severus, and Caracalla.7° Trajan did not go to Alexandria but 
visited the room in which Alexander died in Babylon and sacrificed to him 
there.7? 
Another tomb highly honored by the Roman emperors was that of 
Pompey at Pelusium (Tell Farama) at the eastern mouth of the Nile River, 


erected at the site of his death and cremation. Hadrian visited it, ^where 
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he offered sacrifices to Pompey” and rebuilt the tomb on a erander scale. 
In 200 Septimius Severus visited the tomb and also “sacrificed to the spirit 
of Pompey.”! An example of such a practice dating from the second half 
of the fourth century is found in Ammianus account of the tomb of Julius 
Cottius outside the walls of Segusium (Susa) in northern Italy. This man 
had made a friendship treaty with the Romans at the time of Augustus, and 
three and a half centuries later his tomb still stood and “his shades (were) 
devoutly venerated.”” 

Seen against this backgroun 
Roman emperors do not seem extraor 
such a ritual is found in a passage of Seneca that r fi he Niasi 
Augustus as “the tumulus on which the daily sacrifice to Caesar [Augustus] 
our god, was made.”83 Something between a strictly private cult and one for 
a divus must be the honor publicly granted to the deceased Lucius Caesar, 
that there should be annual sacrifices (inferiae) to his spirit on the — 

D SE "EE ‘he anniversary of their 
sary of his death.*4 Similarly, annual sacrifices on the anniv e E dire 
d di ‘its of Germanicus (d. AD 19) and Drusus (d. 
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the soldales Augusti dressed in black mourning togas.”° In the latter part of 


the first century, the functions of tomb and temple were combined in the 
Templum Gentis Flaviae, which must have been the scene of cult prac- 
tices and offerings." Even the tomb of Nero was the site of cult activity 
that provoked disapproving comments from ‘Tacitus and Suetonius, who 
recounts how the emperor Vitellius organized a memorial service for Nero 
in the Campus Martius where altars were set up and sacrificial victims were 
slaughtered and burnt at public expense. Vitellius also sacrificed “to Nero 


ghost.” Other admirers “for a long time afterwards, decorated his tomb 
| »88 





with spring and summer flowers. 

There is only one clear example of offerings being made at an imperial 
tomb in the later empire, though this tells us more about the deficiencies of 
the contemporary sources than about actual practices. During his campaign 
against the Sassanians in 363, Julian and the army came upon the tomb of 
Gordian III at Zaitha, “where (Julian) in accordance with his native piety 
sacrificed (parentasset) to the deified emperor.”* What is noteworthy about 
this event is that Julian was not related to Gordian, and Gordian was in no 
way one of the important emperors of Rome. Rather’ it was only on the 
basis of his personal piety toward a consecrated emperor that led Julian to 
make an offering at the tomb. These considerations make it seem likely that 
such practices occurred more frequently than what can be inferred from the 
remaining sources. 

Cult practices directed toward deceased emperors continued into the 
Christian period, where they were eventually assimilated into the regular 
liturgy of the church. The first object of such a cult was quite naturally 
Constantine.?? His obvious intent in placing his tomb next to memorials 
and/or tombs of the apostles was to share in the honor accorded them. A 
cult more directly connected with Constantine was practiced especially at 
his column in the forum bearing his name in Constantinople, involving — 
actions that were overtly pagan in derivation and nature.?' The mid-fifth- NEUE 
century account of Theodoret shows that cult worship also took place at TER 
the emperor’s mausoleum, but provides no details other than referring to Bv 

























“the goings-on at the tomb and the column."?? The list of donations of poe 


an altar and liturgical implements to the tomb of Helena shows that the i oe 
mausoleum was meant to be the setting for some kind of ritual, at the very i 
least for masses in honor of the deceased empress. It is uncertain whether — 
or not these were official cults at this time or just a public outpouring of 
private sentiments. Whichever the case, the rituals certainly played a role | 
in the development of cult practices at the tomb that become clearer in e 
later sources. d. 

The exact nature of the celebration of the imperial cult at imperial tom Ds 
in late antiquity is ambiguous, but the idea that tombs were a place for 
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offerings and commemorations was kept ali 
dian’s panegyric to Honorius, deliv, dingen 
; S, delivered 
Andragathius and Arbogast, the murd is 
respectively, had been killed by Theodosius. 
avenger (Theodosius) offered to the eae he states, “This solace the 
appease their imperial shades. These as, brothers; two victims that 
with the blood of the guilty he appeased d he made to their tomb and 
men."9 The implied blood sacrifice at ch e shades of these two young 
practice 0 uns Met to on he tomb is a reference to the ancient 
I | ppease the spirits of the d dm, Elitten 
the offering of Theodosius reported here was no doub e dead. Although 
it is evident that Honorius and all who heard e oubt only a symbolic one, 
with the subject. mene the panegyric were familiar 
On a more mundane level the imperi Re? 
for family visits. A passage in Sidonius ezine: >. e “en e 
BE | a P IS a visit to the shrine 
EE eds Avitus may have been a reference to a visit to 
stantinople in August 55 o E When Justinian returned to Con- 
EP ^ 59, one of his first acts was to stop at the Apostoleion 
and light candles at the tomb of his wife Theodora. 

A definite cult practice at the tombs of certain emperors and empresses 
emerged at Constantinople, closely connected with the commemoration 
of their deaths. The earliest reference to this sort of activity is found in 
an oration pronounced by John Chrysostomos in the Apostoleion on the 
anniversary of Theodosius’ death.97 ‘The practice was firmly established by 
the fifth century. According to one source, “Leo the Great greatly honored 
the Empress Pulcheria; accordingly he observed the commemoration of 
her death.”98 This practice had its most developed form in the commem- 
oration of the anniversary of the death of Constantine as described in the 
tenth century by Constantine Porphyrogenitus.?? The emperor would go 
to the Apostoleion, descend from his horse and enter the church, proceed- 
ing to the “tomb, that is, to St. Constantine," where he would meet the 
d lighted candles the emperor went to the sarcophagus 
d incensed them. After he returned to 


iini l'his is evident in Clau- 
es de » In which after noting that 
Ste Nardi ate dead 

of Gratian and Valentinian II, 


patriarch. Then ami 
of Constantine and certain others an 
the church there were blessings, prayers, and hymns. 

Although this was very much a Christian religious ceremo: 
be no doubt that it stemmed from the early practice of visiting the tomb 
on the anniversary of the emperor's death. This type of commemoration 
quickly became part of the East Christian liturgy, as Constantine qu sev- 
BEER successors were canonized, a Christian form of consecratio. The 
Se emoration of the death of an emperor became his feast day 


upon canonization. This was very convenient, for although pagan divi had 
been commemorated on the anniversary of their birthdays, e ens 
conception of the dies natalis equated it with the day of death, the cay when 


ceremony, there can 
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a person was reborn into the new life.'?' ‘Thus the canonized emperor, the 
Christian divus as it were, continued to be commemorated on the anniver. 
sary of his dies natalis. 

Much evidence of Christian veneration for several emperors and 

empresses exists. The earliest indication of an official cult of Constantine 
is found in a lectionary first compiled in the fifth century. Originating in 
Jerusalem, it dictates that the commemoration of Constantine should take 
place on May 22 with an assembly in the Holy Sepulcher martyrion to 
hear appropriate readings from the Bible.'°* From a few decades later is 
the commemoration of the emperor in a hymn of Severus of Antioch ( 5124 
518), preserved in a Syrian translation of James of Edessa.'?? His feast day, 
May 21 or less often May 20 or 22, coincides with the anniversary of his 
death and is cited in several Byzantine menologia."° Constantine was not, 
however, recognized as a saint in the West. 

An important cult developed around Constantine’s mother Helena, cer- 
tainly owing much to her purported discovery of the true cross. Although 
the site of her burial is disputed in medieval sources, it seems likely that it 
occurred in Rome, as argued here.'°5 The earliest evidence for her cult at 
her mausoleum is found in a fifth-century graffito from the nearby catacomb 
that makes a plea for the intercession of Helena.’ In three guidebooks and 
in the Liber Pontificalis, there are several early medieval references to her 
tomb — later church — as a place worthy of visit by pilgrims included.'? 
An undated Vita S. Helenae also identifies her tomb on the Via Labicana as 
the site of her cult.'^? In the later traditions her remains are claimed vari- 
ously to be in Gaul, Constantinople, and Venice, as well as in Rome. This 
confusion even extends to the celebration of her feast day: the Byzantines 

commemorated her memory on the same day as her son; in the West her 
feast day is August 18. In any event her cult was centered in the two capi- 
tals where it was believed she was buried, that is, where her remains were 
believed to be located. The presence in Rome of the Mausoleum of Con- 
stantina was also largely responsible for the eventual establishment of a 
localized cult for the daughter of Constantine. The twice-married Con- 
stantina was transformed by her later admirers in the Roman church into 
a devout, miracle-working virgin, though probably not before the sixth — 
century. *°9 
From the sixth and seventh centuries comes evidence for official cults of 
Constantius II, Valentinian, Gratian, Theodosius I and his wife Flacilla, — 
Honorius, Theodosius II and his wife Eudocia, Marcian and his wife | 
Pulcheria, and Leo I, all of whom are generally commemorated on the anni- ` 
versary of their death or of their burial.'!° Of these, Eudocia may be sin- 
gled out, for an annual commemoration in her honor was held on the eve 
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apital, not in e 

iden, His tomb, and t P , Dot in some far away village, unseen and 
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who shared the imperial glory that 

be a places of c Se E inc "A preso Hs 
Constantine challenges the skeptic to observe = ins; Vita of 
for the tomb of Constantine, and how many c — a felt 
passage from Choniates describing the theft í ded e: ! " P 
tombs in 1197 cited previously, the author iie ipea ies imperial 
from the imperial court who had been entrusted with the pasion 
precious metals died shortly afterwards: one was consumed by a burning 
fire and the other, swelling up like a wineskin, succumbed to dropsy.”**> 
Choniates obviously believed that the deaths were divine recompense for 
such a sacrilegious act. 

The sarcophagus of Constantine held particular powers. When Bertran- 
don visited the mausoleum in 1433, he was shown the tomb. His hosts 
related how, when the Latins ruled the city, they took the body of Helena 
from its tomb and carried it to Venice. He was also told that “they attempted 
the same thing in regard to the body of Constantine, but could not succeed; 
and this is probable enough, for to this day two broken parts are to be seen, 
where they made the attempt." "^ The supposed miraculous powers of the 
sarcophagus are also evident in the fact that a piece of it, or at least a piece 
of stone claimed to be from it, was included as a relic, along with stones 
from the tomb of Christ and that of the Virgin, in a reliquary of the True 
Cross belonging to John Elias, Archbishop of Novgorod (1163-85). The 
relics are named in inscriptions on the reliquary: “Tomb of Constantine 
and Helena” appears under the foot of a representation of St. Helena." 
The tomb continued to be venerated and to provide miracles even in later 
periods. In the early fourteenth century, Nicephoros Callixtus — eut 
Christ *honored (Constantine) with glory, as a faithful minister, P 
him the grace of healing, both at his grave and also at pec in e 
porphyry column, so that no illness was intractable there. e" i ml 
mous Description of C onstantinople from around the year el A ini 
relics and important ecclesiastical tombs 1n he Apost ef 
“Christians worship at these holy bodies and at Constantine’ s tomb; heals g 
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Much importance was given to the tomb of Constantine, especialy 
because of his role as founder and protector of the city. The massive dara 
cophagi of the other emperors in the mausoleum also inspired awe and ven, 
eration, as do all of the imperial mausolea and sarcophagi of every period, 
As Stephen of Novgorod wrote in his account of his visit to the Ap Mtolelon 
in 1349: “There are many other imperial tombs there, and although (thege 
emperors) are not saints, we sinners kissed hem." 
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CONCLUSION 





The goal of this book has been to provide a general introduction to the 
Roman imperial mausolea of late antiquity. Their history, setting, archi- 
tecture, decoration, and furnishings have been studied. Notwithstanding 
the broad scope of this inquiry, several important findings of a particular 
nature have been made and bear reiteration here by way of summary. An 
examination of literary and material evidence has permitted the establish- 
ment of a corpus of late antique imperial funerary monuments, including 
several buildings whose imperial status has been overlooked or ignored. 
For the first time detailed descriptions of these imperial mausolea appear 
together in one study. This work, while offering new observations on each 
building, points out the need for even more detailed investigation of many 
of the surviving buildings. The Mausoleum of Gallienus may be singled 
out as a building in need not only of further study, but also of preserva- 
tion. Detailed studies would benefit our understanding of the mausolea of 
Diocletian and Constantina. Additional work may lead to the discovery of 
the remains of Julian’s mausoleum at Tarsus or those of Gordian III or 
Aurelian in their respective locations. | ! 
The examination of the sources concerning imperial burials has permit- 
ted the clarification of several disputed points and —— ex 
imperial burials. Mausolea of the dynastic and extra-dynastic types fe a : 
offashion in the third century in favor of individual tombs but PN in 
the later fourth and early fifth centuries. The principal cause behind this was 
The succession system of the tetrarchy, gen 
discouraged dynasties and foisted decentralization on e paren d 
favored this type of mausoleum, a phenomenon akin to aja m 
various capitals and palaces. Once a traditional pattern e mr sé 
peared in the fourth century, the “extra-dynastic ma 


largely political in nature. 


use again. 
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There are several conclusions that may be drawn from the analysis of 
the buildings and their surroundings. Although early imperial tombs were 
connected with gardens or with other buildings, most of the late antique 
mausolea were linked in some fashion with a residence of sorts, a juxtapo- 
sition that has been shown to be part of a widespread Roman custom, In 
terms of architecture the most important observation is that, though the 
early imperial mausolea were either grandiose tumuli or eclectic tombs, all 
of the late antique monuments shared one common form — domed rotunda. 
It has been argued that the destroyed Mausoleum of Constantine probably 
followed this pattern as well. The tomb types employed by the emper- 
ors in all periods were not first developed for imperial tombs, nor were 
they used exclusively by emperors, as similar monuments existed in the 
private sphere. The distinctive character of the imperial mausolea, then, 
derived not only from their basic architectural form but from other factors 
as well, such as their setting; impressive size; the lavish nature of the inte- 
rior decoration of frescoes, mosaics, and revetments; and by the presence 
of porphyry sarcophagi that could be used only by members of the impe- 
rial family. Nevertheless, just as the architectural form was not exclusively 
“imperial,” neither was the content of the decorative programs, with the 
possible exception of that of the Centcelles mausoleum. The themes chosen 

for the monuments were those typical of contemporary funerary art of all 
classes, with few surviving references to the ruler’s exalted place in society. 
Though united in their use of the domed-rotunda type, pagan and Chris- 
tian imperial mausolea of late antiquity exhibit important distinctions. The 
former were freestanding structures that generally possessed two stories: a 
partially interred crypt contained within a podium with little or no light that 
may or may not have been accessible following burials, and an upper cella 
to provide a setting for cult functions that was also dimly lit. The Christian 
imperial mausolea were normally attached to a church and did not possess 
a crypt. The functions of burial and cult ceremony were accommodated in 
a single, well-illuminated interior space. The obvious reason for this trans- 
formation is religious in nature: the pagan view of the afterlife centered on 
the underworld and its subterranean darkness; the Christians believed that 


death was a temporary repose and hoped for an afterlife in Paradise, filled ` 


with light, where they would join with the saints in praising their Lord. 


The interpretation of the symbolism of these monuments is in some. 


respects limited by the dearth of contemporary sources on this subject. 
The basic form may represent a microcosm, with the circular plan repre- 


senting Car th and the dome repr esenting heaven. There IS NO question that dii 


contemporaries saw the imperial mausolea as funerary monuments pos — — — 
sessed of a special character. This is evident from the understanding of the | 


emperor’s unique place in society and the reverence accorded to him. It 
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also clear from the terms applie 
which set these monuments apart from othe 
solea had a sacred character deriv ed from the 
were temples, churches, and beroa, The CONC ODE | | | 
solea as sacred buildings explains the articulation ve " imperial mau. 
that emulated other sacred buildings, The Kë char vo the form of those 
| (AVS dd | acter of the 
combs 18 demonstrated also by the faci that these 
veneration, | he emperors, honored while living, 
in death, Sacrifices were offered to the shades of the pagan emperors at 
their tombs, and the tombs ot the Christian emperors also became places 
of worship, as the divi entered the realm of sainthood on o popular if not 
always an official level, 

The imperial mausoleum stands out as An Important building type in the 
Roman world and as an expression of the emperor's place in the cosmos, 
Unlike so many construction projects patronized by the rulers, these build- 
ings were foundations of an especially private nature and must have elicited 
the personal involvement of their respective patrons, The primary func- 
tions of the mausolea were to serve as places of burial, as settings for the 
funerary and imperial cult. These monuments stood as tangible reminders 
of the individuals whose remains were contained therein and, on a symbolic 
level, of the belief that these individuals were now divi ascended to heaven. 
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APPENDIX A 





LIST OF IMPERIAL MAI c 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORD e, d 
BURIALS CONTAINED THEREIN 





r. Mausoleum of Augustus, Rome: 


Agrippa, Agrippina the Elder, Agrippina the Younger (?), Augustus, 
Brittanicus, Claudia Augusta (probably), Claudius (probably), Drusilla, 
Drusus Caesar (son of Liberius) (probably), Drusus Caesar (son of 
Germanicus), Gaius Caesar, Germanicus, Livia, Lucius Caesar, Mar- 
cellus, Nero Claudius Drusus, Nero Julius Caesar, Nerva, Octavia 
(sister of Augustus); Octavia (first wife of Nero) (?), Poppea, ‘Tiberius, 
Titus (?; later transferred); Vespasian (later transferred) 


2. Tomb near the Mausoleum of Augustus, Rome: 
Livilla, Tiberius Gemellus 
3. Tomb of Messalina, Rome (?): 
Messalina 
. Tomb of Agrippina the Younger, Misenum: 


Agripinna the Younger (later transferred to Mausoleum of Augustus?) 





5. Tomb of the Domitii, Rome: 
Nero 
6. Tomb of Galba, Rome: 
Galba 
7. Tomb of Otho, Betriacum: 
Otho | 
8. Templum Gentes Flaviae 
Domitian, Julia, Titus, Vespasian 


(Flavian Mausoleum), Rome: 
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9. Tomb of Trajan, Rome: 
Plotina (?), Trajan 







ro. Mausoleum of Hadrian, Rome: 
Aelius Aurelius, Antoninus Pius, Aurelia Fadilla, Aurelius Antoninus 
Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus, Caracalla, Commodus, Domitia Faustina. 
Faustina the Elder, Faustina the Younger (probably), Galerius Ange 
lius Antoninus, Geta (transferred from his own tomb), Hadrian, Julia 
Domna (transferred from elsewhere?), Lucius Aelius Caesar (probably), 
Lucius Aurelius Verus, Marcus Aurelius, Pertinax (probably), Sabina, 
Septimius Severus 

tr. Tomb of Pertinax, Rome: 
Pertinax, probably later transferred to the Mausoleum of Hadrian 

12. Tomb of Salvius Julianus, Rome: 
Didius Julianus 

13. Tomb of Geta, Rome: 
Geta (transferred to the Mausoleum of Hadrian) 

r4. Mausoleum of Severus Alexander, Rome: 
Severus Alexander 

15. Lomb of Balbinus, Rome: 
Balbinus, his wife (name unknown) 

16. Mausoleum of Gordian III, Zaitha: 
Gordian III 

17. Mausoleum of Gallienus, Rome: 
Gallienus, Severus II 

18. Tomb of Licinius (brother of Gallienus), Milan: 


Licinius 





r9. Mausoleum of Aurelian, Caenophrurium: 
Aurelian 


20. Mausoleum of Probus, Sirmium: 


Probus x 
21. Mausoleum of Diocletian, Split: AE » 
Diocletian Eus 
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32. Mausoleum of Julian, Tarsus: 








)7, Mausoleum ( ) fi 3 \ A) n B e l 
Maximian (?), Eutropia 0) 


lan: 


23. Mausoleum of Romula, R stavi 
“ZA Ullana (Cars sn 8 
Romula ( TAMZI grad): 


Mausoleum of Gale; lus, Romuli 


Galerius 
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25. Mausoleum of Maxentius, Rome: 
Romulus 

26. Mausoleum, Sarkamen: 
Mother of Maximin Daia (?) 

27. Mausoleum of Maximin Daia, Tarsus; 
Maximin Daia 

28. Mausoleum of Helena, Rome: 
Helena 


29. The Apostoleion, Constantinople: 


A. Heroon of Constantine: 


Constantine and Fausta (?), Constantius II and Eusebia, Theodosius 
I and Flacilla, Leo I and Verina, Marcian and Pulcheria, Zeno, 


Anastasius and Ariadne 


B. “North Stoa”: 


Julian (transferred from Tarsus), Jovian and Charito 


C south Stoa”: 
Arcadius, Eudoxia, Theodosius Il 


D. Unknown location within complex: 


Valentinian I, Marı 


30. Mausoleum at Centcelles: 


Constans (?) 


31. Mausoleum of Constantina, Rome: 


Constantina, Helena (wife of Julian) 


Julian (later transferred to Constantinople) 


ana (Gamzi grad); 


na Severa, Constantia (wife of Gratian), Leo II 
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33. Mausoleum of Sant’Aquilino, Milan: 
Gratian (?), Galla (?), Valentinian II (?), Justina (?) 
34. Mausoleum of Honorius, Rome: 


Honorius, Maria, Thermantia (?), Constantius II (?), Galla Placidia 
(?), Theodosius III, Valentinian III (?), Olybrius (?), Libius Severus (GC 


35. Tomb of Eudocia, Church of St. Stephen, Jerusalem: 


Eudocia 
36. Tomb of Avitus, Church of St. Julian, Brionde: 
Avitus 


37. Tomb of Majorian, near Tortona (?): 


Majorian 









Unknown Burial Sites: 
Aemilianus, Anthemius, Caligula, Carinus, Claudius II Gothicus, Con- 
stantius Chlorus, Crispus, Florianus, Gallus, Glycerius, Gordian I, Hanni- 
balianus, Hostilianus, Julia the Elder, Julia the Younger, Julius Constantius, 
Julius Nepos, Licinius I, Macrinus, Maxentius, Numerianus, Pescennius 
Niger, Philip, Pupienus, Quintillus, Romulus Augustulus, Tacitus, Trebo- 
nianus Gallus, Vitellius 


Emperors Receiving No Burial: E 
Basilicus, Clodinus Albinus, Constantine II, Elagalabus, Gordian II, Her SE 
renius Etruscus, Maximinus, Petronius Maximus, Prisca, Trajan Decus, — d 

Valens, Valeria, Valerian, Zenonide Ju 
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APPENDIX B 


‘UBI SEPULTI SUNT": TH} 

JBI SEPU NT": THE B 
PLACES OF ROMAN EMPERORE ANT 
MEMBERS OF THEIR FAMILIES FROM 
CARACALLA (217) TO ANASTASIUS (518) 


Although the final resting places of many emperors are well SEE attendi 
mar ked confusion oF even Ignorance concerning others. Given the general 
confusion about places of imperial burials in modern literature as well as 
in the mex eas, such a study seems not only justified but necessary 
for completing our picture of the mausolea. The purpose of this appendix 
is to provide a comprehensive listing of imperial burials as well as to exam- 
ine several disputed imperial cases. Evidence is provided by four distinct 
sources: archaeology, sarcophagi, inscriptions, and literary accounts. 
Unfortunately there is no Roman equivalent of the Egyptian Pharaoh 
Tutankhamen and his tomb. Not a single Roman imperial burial from 
Augustus to Anastasius has survived intact into modern times. In the West, 
the imperial tombs and their treasures were the victims of marauding bar- 
barians and Saracens, or popes seeking wealth and regal sarcophagi for 
themselves; in the East the tombs were victims of later emperors, cru- 
saders, and Ottoman Turks. The only archaeological evidence concerning 
late Roman imperial tombs unearthed in modern times comes from the 
Serbian excavations of the mausolea at Gamzigrad and Sarkamen, to which 
may be added the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century accounts of the chance 
discoveries made in the Mausoleum of Honorius. The second type of evi- 
dence about imperial burials consists of sarcophagi, as the finding of por- 
xistence of imperial mausoleum in the area, 


phyry sarcophagi confirms the e 
ae ble and other stone add nothing to 


but not much more. Sarcophagi of mar | | | 
our knowledge of the imperial tombs, for their provenance is uncertain, as 
are their attributions 

Even though none of the burials 
themselves have been largely WP 
the tomb inscriptions had survived. Un — 
Apart from the pendant of Maria found in her sarcophagus, no epigra 


has remained intact and the mausolea 
d, it might be hoped that more of 
fortunately this is not the case. 
phical 
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evidence from the late antique period has come down to us. A few tomb 
inscriptions are known from literary accounts. Two, those of Gordian IM 
and Probus, have been generally rejected as later inventions. The inscr; i 
tion ot Julian, however, seems to be authentic in one of the forms in which 
has survived, as is the possible inscription from the tomb of Majorian. This 
is a very slim body of evidence indeed, but it does provide some indication 
as to the nature of the epitaphs. Whereas earlier imperial tomb Inscriptions 
give the name, genealogy, and titles of the deceased, the later ones are not 
very informative and only name the tomb's occupant and refer in some Way 
to his character. 





It is clear from the review of the types of evidence up to this point that | 
there is not much information available in those areas. It is by default then | 
that the literary sources provide the bulk of the available information about 
imperial burials. A study of these sources, however, is not without inherent 
problems. Their quantity and quality vary considerably for the period under 
discussion. For the first part of the third century, Cassius Dio is the most 
important source, but for the remainder of the century we must rely almost 
totally on the often-unreliable Historia Augusta, a text most likely composed 
only toward the end of the fourth century. Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, 
and the anonymous author of the Epitome de caesaribus, all writing toward 
the end of the fourth century, occasionally help fill in some voids. The 
fourth century is relatively well covered for our purposes by writers such 
as Eusebius, Lactantius, Ammianus Marcellinus, and Zosimus, as well as 

several fifth-century authors like Socrates and Sozomenus, and by numerous 
incidental references in other sources. These later writers cover the fifth 
century in the East quite well, but accounts of much of the century in the 
West do not go much beyond simple chronicles. A few Byzantine writers 
help somewhat round out the picture of the West, but overall our knowledge 
here is fragmentary. Some later medieval and Byzantine histories, especially 
those of Cedrenus, Symeon Logothete (often cited by the name of his scribe, 
Leo Grammaticus), and Zonaras, provide some information about third- 
to fifth-century imperial burials, often taken from now-lost contemporary 
accounts. 

The information contained in these sources about imperial burials 1s 
varied. Nearly all of the chronicles and other historical writings note the 
death of most emperors, providing such information as the length of each 
individual’s reign or his age at the time of his death. The cause of death 
is frequently given in at least an abbreviated form such as “sickness” of 
“assassination,” and the location of death appears almost as frequently. 
Accounts of burials are quite haphazard. Historians such as Cassius Dio ` ` 
and Ammianus Marcellinus include relatively detailed information on this $a 
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APPENDIX D 


her detailec 
Mi, alled acco | | 
at Constantinople as well as some Informati idu D imperial uris 

DN nn! ~ © HOrmation about 

First is a group of closely related lists of im Me; 4 pia me Mausolea there. 

known generically as the Catalogus doi Constantinople, 

tury under the auspices of Constantine Por 
in three versions and gives much ir KE 

E* nformatio | Imneri 
especially those in the Apostoleion Sess n about the imperial tombs, 
| | ) MALLU summaries | 

the emperors and the type of sarcopha tp: 4 Summaries of the deaths of 

o. EE BUS In which each was buried. Another 
list in the same tradition dates from the eleventh ‘The 
EE translation. A $ 3 eventh century and survives 
in a Latin translation. A final account of the imperial mausolea ; C 

BEES o s.l. wee aa | mausolea in Con- 

stantinople is found in Nikolaos Mesarites’ descriptio f th tole; 
written around the year 1200. It bo: ee TI 
EE oe e. gen, corroborates the information found in the 
a á Our E s some new details. The literary texts are therefore the 
best sources Of intormation on imperial burials. Although it is not always 
possible to determine the place of burial for each of the emperors, it is 
possible to clarify some of the confusion concerning some burials and to 
venture at least a reasoned guess as to the burial circumstances of most of the 
individuals. 

A listing for each emperor — from Caracalla, the last emperor to be 
entombed in the Mausoleum of Hadrian, to Anastasius, the last emperor 
of late antiquity to be buried in the Mausoleum of Constantine - is pro- 
vided here. The list is arranged alphabetically. Wives, children, and other 
members of the imperial families are included only if specific information 
concerning their burials exists. I have made no attempt to resolve ques- 
tions concerning the deaths of these individuals, leaving those problems to 


others. 


Aemilianus (2 53) — Burial location is unknown. | 

Anastasius (49 I-518) — Mausoleum of Constantine (Symeon Log., p. 120; 
Cedrenus, I, p. 636; Const. Porphyr., De caerim., 2.42; Catatogus sepul- 
MEL Downey, List C, 37, List R, 40; Chron. Altinate, p. 106; 
Mesarites, 39.9). | Ze 

Anthemius E. — Burial not mentioned in the sources but probably in 
a family tomb or common grave (cni — iem" frag., 209.2 — 
“Ricimer did not deem him worthy of royal burial. ). | 

Arcadius (395—408) - Buried in the South Stoa of the Apostoleion m 
Log., p. 105; Cedrenus, Í, p. 5 86; Const. Porphyr. " mcr ad 

JE.» D. IOS; JI! Sy 45 kr, | Séi I: ^ 

[L 646]; Catalogus sepulchrorum, ed. Downey, List € 38; List X 4 


Altinate, p. 105). 
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Ariadne, wife of Anastasius (d. 415) — Buried with her husband in the 
Mausoleum of Constantine (Symeon Log., p. 120; Cedrenus, I, p. 636, 
Chron. Altinate, p. 106). 

Aurelian (270-75) — A tomb at the site of his death near Caenophrurium 
between Heraclea and Byzantium (Hist. Aug, Aur, 37.152; Zosimus, 
1.62; Symeon Log., p. 79). 

Avitus (455-56) — Buried in the Church of St. Julian at Brivatensis Vicus 
(Brioude, France), “at the foot of the martyr” (Greg. Tour., Hist, frane, 
SE £X 

Balbinus (238) — His sarcophagus was found near the Via Appia in Rome, 
See Reinsberg, *Balbinus-Sarkophag." 

Basilicus (475-76) - Immured with his wife Zenonide and their children in 
a tower or dry cistern at Limnai in Cappadocia, where they starved to 
death and were buried (Theodorus Lector, 1.36; Candidus, frag., 1 |ed, 
Blockley, 468—69]; Malalas, 15.5 [tr. Jeffreys, 210]; Theophanes, a.m. 
5967; Chron. Pasch., a. 478, p. 602 [tr. Whitby, 94]; John Nikiou, 88,42; 
Michael the Syrian, 9.5 [tr. Chabot, II, 144]). 

Caracalla (211-17) - Mausoleum of Hadrian (Cassius Dio, 79.9.1; Hist, Aug., 
Carac., 9.12; Macr., 5.2-3; Aur. Vict., De caes., 21.6; Epit. de caes., 21.7), 
Only Festus (Brev., 21) makes the claim that he was buried at the site of 
his death between Edessa and Carrhae (Harran, Turkey). 

Carinus (283-85) — Burial location is unknown. 

Charito, wife of Jovian (d. after 379) — Buried in the same sarcophagus as her 
husband at the Apostoleion (Chron. Altinate, p. 104; Zonaras, 13.14.23; 
Synopsis Chrontke, 57). 

Claudius II Gothicus (268—70) — Burial location is unknown. 

Constans (337-50) — Buried in a tomb at an unknown location, perhaps 
Centcelles (Schlunk, “Untersuchungen,” 359; disputed by Arce, Funus, 
115). The only reference to his tomb in the sources, found in a letter of 
Athanasius (Hist. arian., 69) written in 358, does not specify its location, 

Constantia, first wife of Gratian (d. 383) - in Constantinople, probably in 


the Apostoleion (Consul. Const., a. 383, p. 244; Chron. Pasch, a. 383 


p. 563; tr. Whitby, 52). 
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Constantina (d. 354) — Mausoleum of Constantina (Ammianus, 21.1.5; De — | 
sanctis virginibus romanis Constantia Augusta, Attica et Artemia, in Acta SS, ` 


V, Februaris, XVIII, 67—71). 


Constantine I (306-37) — Mausoleum of Constantine (Eusebius, Vita Const, È È 
4.70-71; Socrates, 1.40; Sozomenus, 2.34; Theophanes, a.m. 5828; ` 


Chron. Pasch., a. 337, p. 533, tr. Whitby, 22; Zonaras, 13.4.28; Catalo- 
gus sepulchrorum, ed. Downey, List C, 37; List R, 40; Chron. Altinate, 
p. 104; Const. Porphyr., De caerim., 2.42 |l, 642]; Pseudo-Simeon, 155 
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Constantine II (337-40) — Killed in batt] 


Constantius I Chlorus (292-306) Lag Burial 





Constantius II (421) — Mausoleum of Honorius 


Crispus (Caesar), son of Con 
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Symeon Log., p. 88; Cedrenus, 


Eier, scesi 
ed. Opitz, p. 590; Ioel, p. 37). PP- 499 and 519; 


Vita C onstantini, 
e against his brother, his 
leia (Epit. de Ger, 47.21). 


site unknown 
(O. Seeck, RE, 4 [1900], iO43. T. Mommsen, 


Johnson, Constantius"). Next to nothing is said 
br iefly Bosuosed only by Philostor gius (1.5), who states simpl that 
following the death of his father “Constantine; sage after Mas d 
his body to the tomb, and was soon after proclaimed his Migra 
thirteenth-century source relates the discovery of the supposed tomb and 
body of Constantius at Caernervan, whereupon King Edward transferred 

the remains to a nearby church for burial (Flores historiarum, a. 1283, ed. 

Ward, 59. The story is accepted by Koethe, “Konstantinsmausoleum,” 

191, note I). Needless to say, it is difficult to lend much credence to this 

anecdote. Still another proposal has been to link his burial with that of 
Helena in her rotunda outside of Rome, based on the assumption that the 
decoration of the porphyry sarcophagus found there indicates that it must 
have belonged to a man (Delbrueck, Antike Porphyrwerke, 215; Ebersolt, 
“Sarcophages,” 586; Rivoira, Architettura romana, 280). This, however, 
is extremely unlikely. Not only was Constantius dead and buried some 
twenty years before the mausoleum was built, it is doubtful that Helena 
would have wanted to share her tomb with him, as he had repudiated her 
many years before to marry Theodora. 


thrown into the Alsa River near Aqui Rte 
; perhaps near Trier 
Hermes, 28 [1893], 39; 
about his burial, it being 


Constantius II (337—61) — Mausoleum of Constantine (Libanius, Or., 18.120; 


Gregory Nazianzen, Or., 5.10-17; Philostorgius, 6.6; Socrates, 3.1; 
Symeon Meta., S. Artemii Passio, 20-21 [PG 96, 1269]; Cedrenus, 1, 
p. 531; Symeon Log., p. 91; Zonaras, 13.12.55 Const. Porphyr., De 
CAE auichrorum, ed. Dom er List C, 37; List R, 
caerim., 2.42; Catalogus sepulchrorum, € y, 

. Chron. Altinate, p. 104; Mesarites, 39.5). 
40; Chron. Altinate, p. 104 e 
Ravenna claims that his remains were placed there in the en 
“Mausoleum of Galla Placidia,” but this 1s based on nothing more than the 
false assumption that his wife was also sorb ni Hic 

cal Bt poss P I. 263). It has also been suggested tha 

. S74; accepted by Bury, History, 1, 2 2 | | Late 
he E. E. in o for which there 1s no = eine» 
teg, x84). Te is more likely that he was Dan RE e ter 
elem at St. Peter’s in Rome, where evidently his wit sio 
buried (Johnson, “Theodosian,” 338). à 
stantine | ure ) 
by order of his fa 


_ Put to death or com- 
ther. The location of his 
mitted suicide at Pola, Istria, 
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burial is unknown, though it has been suggested that his remains Were 
transferred to the Apostoleion in Constantinople (Woods, “Transfer,” 
369-71). Given the circumstances of his death, this seems unlikely, 

Diocletian (284-305, d. 312 [?]) - Mausoleum of Diocletian, Split (Sido- 
nius Apollinaris, Carm., 23, Ad Consentium, 495-97; Const. Porphyr., 
De admin. impero, 29; Bulié, “Diocleziano,” 28ff.; Nakamura, 289). 

Elagalabus (218-22) — His corpse was thrown into the liber River (Cassius 
Dio, 79.20.2; Herodian, 5.8.8—9). 

Eudocia, wife of Theodosius II (d. 460) — Buried in the “imperial” tomb 
she built next to the Church of St. Stephen, Jerusalem (Evagrius, 1.22 
(tr. Whitby, 52-53]; Cedrenus, I, p. 591; Malalas, 14.8 tr. Jeffreys, 195]; 
Chron. Pasch., a. 444, p. 585 [tr. Whitby, 75]; John Nikiou, 87.46. The 
date of her death is given by Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Euthymius, 
C. 35; tt: PRICE, $0) 

Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius (d. 404) — Buried in a sarcophagus separate from 
that of her husband in the South Stoa of the Apostoleion (Chron. Pasch., a. 
404, p. 569 [tr. Whitby, 59-60]; Symeon Log., p. 105; Cedrenus, I, p. 586; 
Chron. Altinate, p. 105; Catalogus sepulchrorum, ed. Downey, List C, 38; 
List R, 41). 

Eusebia, wite of Constantius II (d. ca. 360) — Buried in the same sarcophagus 
as her husband at the Apostoleion (Symeon Log., p. 91; Cedrenus, I, 
P- 531). 

Eutropia, wife of Maximian — Possibly buried with her husband in Milan. 

Fausta, wife of Constantine I (d. 326) — Uncertain, but perhaps later trans- 
ferred to the Mausoleum of Constantine. Having been put to death by 

her husband, she was certainly not accorded an imperial burial. Later 
sources claim that she was buried with Constantine in the imperial 
mausoleum at the Apostoleion (Pseudo-Simeon, 15, p. 26; Cedrenus, I, 
pp. 519-20; Symeon Log., p. 88). This is not as strange as at first it 
might appear. In his panegyric to Constantius II delivered around 355, 
Julian (Or., 1.9C) is effusive in his praise for Fausta, and it is entirely 
possible that Constantius would have wished to honor his mother with 
an imperial burial after Constantine's death (as Grierson, “Tombs,” 40). 
Her burial in Constantine's sarcophagus may explain the later tradition ae 
of Helena's burial there and the remains thought to be Helena's take & 8 
by the Venetians. Brandenburg, “Basiliken,” 44, suggests that her ROT 




























Basilica Pare ri (S. een) outside of Romi à ds. 
Flacilla, first wife of Theodosius I (d. 386) — Buried with her husband i ind he Ka SE 

Mausoleum of Constantine (Chron. Altinate, p. 105; funerary oratio B 

Gregory Nyss., Oratio funebris). BW 




















Florianus (276) — Burial location is 
Interamna (Terni) (Hist. Au s T 

Galerius (293-311) — Mausoleum 
source gives the place of his buria 


unknown. . 
~~) a Cenotank wa Ey TTE. 
«S ERD) P Was ereoted at 
at Komuli. S 
o adi (Gamzigrad). On! 
EC. ae ~~ URS city of Röomnliana a 
of Dacia-Ripensis, the same city in sb ù \omuliana in the pr 
enamed in honor o th ea 
renam of his mother, Romula (Epit. de caes.. 40.16 W. Esa 
AAR ST | | | 4 UT T TP IE | no e 
Though it is popular to refer to the R | " ern Gamzigrad. 
ES oc the « Rotunda (St. George) in Thes 
saloniki as the "Mausoleum of G Be) In 1 hess- 


alerius” (see C] | 
E H Ee | See Chapter 3), there is no 
indication that he had planned on being buried in any piece other than 


Romuliana. The fact that he was divinized is a good indication that his 
burial plans had been carried out (Barnes, New Empire, 35: for th 
cration coins, Schulten, Typologie, 137-8 [issued by M c id n conse- 
BEL o "D | Maxentius]; 142-43 
[by Licinius]). Srejovié makes the convincing assertion that the recently 
discovered “Mausoleum II" at Gamzigrad was his. There is no reason " 
believe as Waurick (“Untersuchungen,” 140) and Arce (Funus, 105) that 
he was not permitted to be buried in Thessaloniki because of damnatio 
memoriae. 

Galla, second wife of Theodosius I (d. 394) — Probably buried in the impe- 
rial mausoleum in Milan (Sant’Aquilino), which would explain the local 
tradition that the building had been constructed by Galla Placidia (see 
her entry). Grierson, “ Tombs,” 44, suggests that she was buried with her 
husband and his first wife, which seems unlikely. 


y one 
Ovince 
as born and that he had 


Galla Placidia (d. 450) — Mausoleum of Honorius. There are differing 


accounts about the place of her burial. In Milan, the local tradition dating 
to the fourteenth century was that she had built the imperial mausoleum 
of Sant’Aquilino for herself, but her burial there is easily discounted 
(Ravera, “Osservazioni,” 78ff., and the legends cited therein, 92-94; Oost, 
Galla Placidia, 292, note 140; Lewis, “San Lorenzo," 205, 219-2 1, believe 
that Galla built it as her mausoleum but was buried elsewhere). A more 
commonly held view is that she was buried in the cruciform mausoleum 
at Ravenna that now bears her name (Ricci, “Sepolcro,” 3921; Grier- 
son, “Tombs,” 37; Wilkes, Diocletian ' Palace, 93, note 121). The earliest 
- burial there seems to be that of Agnellus 
A Testi-Rasponi, 128), but as Deliyannis 
esses doubt about this assertion, and 
burial are later (Agnellus, ed. Testi- 


Rasponi, 128, note 2; Testi-Rasponi, “Monasterium, ' M e — 
likely that she was buried 1n the imperial m po Th vodosius (I) 
befitting her rank of Augusta and because her first son d sm 
had been reburied there shortly before her denda v | 


literary source that places he 
in the ninth century (c. 42, € 
(*Bury," 293) points out, he expr 
all other accounts of the alleged 
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291-92), presumably in the place where she was contemplating her own 
burial (Calderini, “Mausolei,” 44; Cecchelli, “Mausolei,” 149-50; Oost, 
Galla Placidia, 291-92; Wes, Ende, 158-59; Ravera, "Osservazioni," 79; 
Johnson, “Theodosian,” 336-39). 

Gallienus (253-68) — Mausoleum of Gallienus (Anon. Vales., 3.10; Epit. de 
caes., 40.3). These accounts have been questioned, but there is no reason 
to doubt their veracity (Hanson, *Circumstances," 68, suggests without 
supporting evidence that Gallienus was buried near Milan). 

Gallus (Caesar) (354) — Burial site 1s unknown; Constantius did not allow Ì 
him “to share the tombs of his ancestors” (Julian, Epist. ad Athen., 271A), | 

Glycerius (473-74) — Forced to become a bishop in Salona where he later | 
died; he was probably buried in or near a church. 

Gordian I (238) — Burial location is unknown. 

Gordian II (238) — Killed in battle, his body was never found (Herodian, 

7.9.7). 

Gordian II (238-44) — Mausoleum at Zaitha, near Circesium and Dura 
Europos (Ammianus, 23.5.7, 17; Epit. de caes., 27.3; Eutropius, 9.2.3; 
Euseb.-Hieron., a. Abr. 2257-60, ed. Helm, 217; Festus, Brev., 22; 
Zosimus, 3.14; Hist. Aug., III Gord., 34.2—3). This last account gives 
the text of an inscription purportedly placed on the tomb: *Divo 
Gordiano, victori Persarum, victori Gothorum, victori Sarmatarum, 
depulsori Romanarum seditionum, victori Germanorum, sed non vic- 
tori Philipporum" (ed. Magie, 444/46). This is certainly a fabrication, as 
noted by Gilliam (“Passages,” 103-7). 

Gratian (367-83) — Probably buried in the imperial mausoleum in Milan 
(Sant'Aquilino). He was killed at Lyons on 25 August 383 at the insti- 
gation of the usurper Maximus. Maximus kept the corpse for political 
reasons, and in late 385 or early 386 Bishop Ambrose of Milan was sent 
by the emperor to Maximus at Trier to negotiate its return, apparently 

unsuccessfully (Ambrose, Epist., 24 [= 30, ed. Faller]; idem, In ps. 61., 26; 
Paul. Mediol., Vita sancti Ambrosti, c. 19; Matthews, Aristocracies, 180- 
81). Although none of the contemporary accounts speak specifically of the 
eventual return and burial of Gratian, it is likely that this occurred shortly 
after the demise of Maximus in 387 if not sooner (Kinney, “‘Capella 
reginae," 32). Later Byzantine sources state that Theodosius had him — SE 
buried in an “imperial tomb” (Symeon Log., p. 100; Cedrenus, I, p. 551; «ded 
Ioel, p. 39). In his funeral oration for Gratian’s younger half-brother poe 
Valentinian II delivered in Milan in 392, Ambrose makes it clear that po 
the two were buried in the same monument (De obitu. Valent., 79; Grier- Ep. o 
son, "L ombs," 23-24, mistakenly referring to Gratian and Valentinianas 
"father and son." Calderini, “Mausolei,” 43, believed Gratian was buried — 
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at Lyons). It has been suggested that this monument was the Mausole n 

































» HB of Maximian at San Vittore 


(Kinney, “Capella Reginae," 


; Jg many others), but it seems more likely that he found his final resting place 


' 33-34, and 


È San Lorenzo. Indeed this tomh m 

n | (Johnson, “Valentinian,” ‘aie venni oon built for Gratian 

Hannibalianus (d. 337) — Burial location is Meteo, 

Helena (d. ca. 827) g Mausoleum of Helena, VONE hehe is much confu 
CON ai a ancient and modern writers about her final resting la 
The gon hinges mainly on the interpretation of the earliest m 
EN o that of Eusebius (Vita Constantini, 3.47), who states that 
after her death, the corpse was escorted by a “vast Se of guards to 
the imperial city and placed in a r oyal tomb.” A century later, Socrates 
(1.17) took this to mean that she was buried in Constantinople, adding to 
his account the information that the imperial city was the “New Rome” 
and the royal tomb was the one in that city, that is., at the Apostoleion. 
From this sprung the tradition that Helena was entombed with her son 
in a sarcophagus in his mausoleum. It is repeated in nearly all subse- 
quent accounts, and later medieval travelers recount visits to the tomb 
of "Constantine and Helena" (Theophanes, a.m. 5817; Pseudo-Simeon, 
15; Anast. Biblio., a.m. 5817; Symeon Log., p. 88; Cedrenus, I, pp. 499 
and 519; loel, p. 37; Vita Const., ed. Opitz, 590; Const. Porphyr., De 
caerim., 2.42 |l, 642]; Catalogus sepulchrorum, ed. Downey, List C, 37; 
List R, 40; Chron. Altinate, p. 104; Mesarites, 39.4, tr. Downey, 891, 
is more circumspect, saying, “Ihe tradition is that Helena...is buried 
with her son.” Anthony of Novgorod, tr. Majeska, 225; Rell. Constant., 
ed. Riant, 212; Robert de Clari, Conquest, tr. McNeal, 108). It is even 
stated that following the fall of Constantinople to the Latins in 1204, 

her relics were taken to Venice (Dandulus, Chron. Venetum, 10.4.20 
la. 1211]; in 1433 Bertrandon de la Broquiére [Voyage, tr. Kline, 102] 
was shown the tomb that the Venetians had emptied). On closer inspec- 
tion, however, it is unlikely that the “imperial city” to which Eusebius 
referred was Constantinople. The new capital was not dedicated until 
330, and the Apostoleion was begun after that date. Furthermore, when 
Eusebius used the phrase “imperial city” in other places in the Vita Con- 
in reference to Rome, not Constantinople (1.26; 
1.33; 1.39-40; 3.7; 4-63; 4-69). In addition to Eusebius account, there is 
| substantial other evidence that Helena was buried at Rome. The Liber 
| Pontificalis (1, 182), compiled in the sixth century but using ES su) em 

original sources, states that Constantine built a "- : | abor O 

martyrs Marcellinus and Petrus at a place called Ad duas auros "eh e 
Via Labicana outside of Rome and next to it a mausoleum for his mother. 
Evidence for her cult at this site dates from as early as the fifth century, 


stantini, it always was 
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Herennius Etruscus, son of Trajan Decius (d. 251) - Killed in ba S 
father, his corpse was not found (Epit. de caes., 29.3; Lactantius, De mort TE 

persec., 4.3; Zonaras, 12.20 [L, 589]). Rs 
Honorius (395-423) - Mausoleum of Honorius (Paulus Diac., Hist. ro! A 
13.7; Raynaldus, Tractatus, p. 573; see Johnson, “Theodosian,” 33573 3 


as outlined in Chapter 5. There is yet one other variation on this prob- 
lem. Some later Byzantine accounts, 1n an apparent attempt to reconcile 
the discrepancies between Eusebius’ account and that of the subsequent 
Byzantine writers, state that Helena was buried first at Rome, but that 
two years later her remains were transferred to Constantinople along 
with her porphyry coffin (Vita Const., 34, ed. Guidi, 653; tr. Beetham et 
al., 141; Nicephorus Callixtus, 8.31 [PG 146, 120]; accepted by Eber- 
solt, “Sarcophages,” 584-87; Majeska, Russian Travelers, 305; Torelli, 
“Basiliche,” 204; and by Grierson, “Tombs,” 39-40, as a possibility; con- 
tra, Franchi de’ Cavalieri, “Funerali,” 246-49). This is improbable for 
several reasons, not the least of which is the evidence for her continued 
burial at Rome. First, the alleged transfer is not mentioned in any of the 
earlier sources. Second, it is unlikely that a large mausoleum would have 
been built at Rome, sumptuously decorated and richly endowed, had it 
been intended only as a temporary resting place, as is intimated. Third, 
there are inconsistencies in the Byzantine tradition of her burial on sev- 
eral accounts: these claim that her sarcophagus was moved, which it was 
not, and that she was the first to be buried in the Apostoleion, supposedly 
around the year 329, that is, before the church was built. Furthermore, 
although Byzantine emperors commonly shared their sarcophagus with a 
wife or occasionally with one of their children, there are no other known 
examples of an emperor sharing his sarcophagus with his mother. Also 
it is unusual that, once canonized, Helena should have shared her feast 
day in the East with that of Constantine (21 May; her feast day in the 
West is celebrated on 18 August). The standard Byzantine practice was 
for the date of the decease of an emperor or empress to become his or her 
feast day if canonization took place. ‘The fact that Helena’s feast day has 
been joined to that of Constantine is clear evidence that exact informa- 
tion about her death and burial was lacking in Constantinople and that 
the tradition of her entombment there was a later development. In all 


likelihood she was buried in the mausoleum on the Via Labicana outside - 


of Rome traditionally assigned to her, undisturbed until at least the ninth 
century (Johnson, “Constantius’). 


Helena, wife of Julian (d. ca. 360) — Mausoleum of Constantina (Ammi- 


anus, 21.1.5); possibly transferred to the Apostoleion 1n Constantino- Ee 
ple (Symeon Log., pp. 94-95; Grierson, “Tombs,” 41), but this 1s quio 
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further evidence is found in the 
in this building. The idea that h 
“Mausoleum of Galla Placidia” ig a local tr 
Hostilianus (251) = Burial location is unknow 
Jovian (363-64) — North Stoa of the 
Blulostorgius, 8.8; Const. Porphyr. D» n. nu 
gus sepulcbrorum, ed. eu : : P "v dpf Catalo- 
p. 95; Chron. Altinate, p. 104; Zonaras nl i | E : — Log. 
Ephraemius, 496-97 [p. 29]). "AT An Synopsis Chronike, 57; 
Julian (361-3) — First buried in his Mausoleum at ‘Tarsus (Ammianus, 
23:2+5) 25+5-15 9:12-13, 10.5; Gregory Nazianzen, Or., 5.18; Libanius, 
Or., 18.306; Socrates, 3.26; Philostorgius, 8.1: Zosimus, 3.34; Zonaras, 
EN 9 14-10; ( shron, ad annum... 1234, c. 32 [tr. Chabot, 131]). 
His remains were transferred at an unknown date to the North Stoa of 
the Apostoleion (Symeon Log., pp. 93-94; Const. Porphyr., De caerim., 
2.42 |l, 646]; Catalogus sepulchrorum, ed. Downey, List C, 38; List R, 
41; Chron. Altinate, p. 1 04; Synopsis Chronike, 57; Di Maio, “Transfer”: 
Arce, “ Tumba”). Woods, “Reburial,” argues that no transfer took place 
and that his tomb remained in ‘Tarsus; contra, Johnson, “Observations,” 
where it is argued that there was no legal impediment to Julian’s reburial 
at the Apostoleion. 
Julius Constantius, brother of Constantine I (d. 337) - His tomb is mentioned 
by Julian (Epist. ad Athen., 271A), who does not give its location. 
Julius Nepos (474-75 [d. 480]) — Burial location is unknown. | 
Justina, second wife of Valentinian 1 (d. 388) — Perhaps buried in the impe- 
rial mausoleum (Sant'Aquilino) in Milan (Krautheimer, Three Christian 
Capitals, 91). | | 
Leo I (457-74) — Mausoleum of Constantine (Symeon Log; pests; 
Cedrenus, I, pp. 614-15; Const. Porphyr., De caerim. —€— 
sepulcbrorum, ed. Downey, List R, 40 [not given in List C]; Chron. Alti- 
nate, 106). 

Leo II (474) — Burial not recorded in sour 
(Grierson, “Tombs,” 44, note 60). 
Libius Severus (461-65) — Burial not men 

in the Mausoleum of Honorius (9. Oos 
Licinius I (308-24 [d. 3251) — Murdered in 
burial is unknown. 
Licinius, brother of Gallienus — 
8.3). i 
o (217-18) — Burial location 15 — 
Majorian (457-61) — Buried 1n a humble tom 
halo SC "Cu death (Ennodius, La. 2. 
Italy), the site of his death (Ennodtius, 


discove ry of his wife Mari 


a? 
| Bi die 4 S sarcophagus 
€ was buried in a 


| Ravenna in the so-called 
adition with no basis in fact. 
nown, 


Apostoleion (Ammianus, 26.1.3; 








ces but certainly in the Apostoleion 
tioned in the sources but probably 
tin CPb, 75 [1970], 249).  — 

Thessaloniki, the location of his 
A tomb near Milan (Hist Aug., Duo Val., 


near Dertona (Tortona, 


gedi Hartel, p. 603). 
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Marcian (450-57) - Mausoleum of Constantine (Cedrenus, I, p. 607; Const. 
Porphyr., De caerim., 2.42; Catalogus sepulchrorum, ed. Downey, List R 
40 [not in List C]; Cheon Altinate, p. 105). 

Maria, first wife of Honorius (d. ca. 404—7) - Mausoleum of Honorius (her 
sarcophagus was discovered there in 1544; see Chapter 4). 

Marina Severa, first wife of Valentinian I (d. 375) — Buried with her hus. 
band in the Apostoleion (Chron. Altinate, p. 105; Grierson, “Tombs,” 42). 
Woods, “Valentinian I,” argues her actual name was Severa. 

Maxentius (306-12) — Burial location is unknown. His corpse was decapi- 
tated and the head sent to Africa (Praxagorus, in Photius, ed. Henry, I, 
62; Pan. lat., 9 [12].18.3; 10 [4].31.4-5; 32.3-9; Anon. Vales., 3.12; Epit 
de caes., 40.7; Zosimus, 2.17.1). 

Maximian Herculius (286-305, 307-8 (d. 310) — Probably in the San Vittore 
Mausoleum in Milan (Waurick, “Untersuchungen,” 123-24; Mirabella 
Roberti, Milano romana, 99-101; Krautheimer, Three Christian Capitals, 
69-70; Kinney, ““Capella reginae,’” 34; Reggiori, Monastero Olivetano, 23; 
Arce, Funus, 105). An eleventh-century source claims that the sarcopha- 
gus of Maximian, with his bearded, preserved corpse, was found in Mar- 
seilles in 1047. The source goes on to report that Archbishop Raimbaldus 
ordered it to be thrown into the sea (Chron. Novaliciense, appendix 11, ed. 
Bethmann, 126-27). This account was accepted by Duprat (“Tombeau”) 
but has been rightly rejected by most scholars (W. Ensslin, RE, 14 [1930], 
2516; Pasqualini, Massimiano, 99-100). The only earlier literary evidence 
for Maximian’s burial is found in a letter of Ambrose to Emperor Theo- 

dosius concerning the burial of Valentinian II written in August 392. In 
it Ambrose states that the former emperor had been buried in a por- 
phyry sarcophagus similar to that planned for Valentinian II (Ambrose, 
Epist., 53 [= 25, ed. Faller].4, “...estibi porphyreticum labrum pulcher- 
imum...nam et Maximianus Diocletiani socius ita humatus est." PL 16, 
1216; ed. Faller, 178). Although this in and of itself does not constitute 
proof that his mausoleum stood in Milan, it does make it more likely. 
Maximin Data (305-13) - Mausoleum at Tarsus (Philostorgius, 8.1; Symeon 
Log., pp. 93-94). us 
Maximinus (235-38) — His corpse was cast into running water, his head — T 
burned in the Campus Martius (Hist. Aug., Duo Max., 26.3). Er E 
Numerianus (283-84) — Burial location is unknown. i 2 
Olybrius (472) — Burial not mentioned in the sources, but probably in he SCH gi 
Mausoleum of Honorius (Wes, Ende, 159). 
Petronius Maximus (455) — Killed by a mob, his body was cut to pieces — 
and cast into the Tiber River (Procopius, De bello vand., 1.5.2; Jang 


Antioch., frag., 201.6). 
Philip (244-49) — Burial location is unknown. 
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Prisca, wite of Diocletian (d. ca. 
at Thessaloniki on the or =. ed and hai | 

Probus (2 76—82) — A tomb I na (Lact: ime T 
Prob., 21.4). ‘e of his death at 

Pulcherta, daughter of Theodosius 
Mausoleum of Constantine; 
Nyssa. 

Pulcheria, wite of Marcian (d. M NE ee 
Mausoleum of Constantine (Cedreny gs With her husband in the 
caerim., 2.42; Catalogus sepulchrorum d i a 607; Const. Porphyr., De 
List C]; Chron. Altinate, D Ios; Dritani Owney, List R, 40 [not in 
EE Cancron and ah i : Pat 112; Parastaseis, c. 45, 

Pupienus (239) — Burial location is ies esarites, 39.7). 
Quintillus (270) — Burial location is gäe, 
Romula, mother of Galerius (d. ca. 303) b ëss ze 
: Em burial not recorded in any p in Mausoleum I 
Romulus, son of Maxentius (d. 309) — TY | 
Ee. Geiger, Cosa = eps Mausoleum of Maxen- 
ME Keen as the Meta mee suggestion that 
Hadrian was built as his tomb. —— H— 
Romulus Augustulus (475—76) — burial location is unknown. 
Severus II (305—7) — Mausoleum of Gallienus (Anon. Vales., 3.10; Epit. de 
caes., 40.3). 
Severus Alexander (222—3 5) — A “large tomb" in Rome (Hist. Aug., Sev. Alex., 
63.3). Barnes, Sources, 59, questions the veracity of this account. 

Tacitus (275—76) — Burial location is unknown; a cenotaph was erected at 
his home town of Interamna (Terni) (Hist. Aug., Tac., 15.1). 

Theodosius I (379—95) — Buried in the Mausoleum of Constantine (Ambrose, 
De obitu Theod., 55-56; Socrates, 6.1-4; Marcellinus Comes, a. 395; 
p. 64, ed. Croke, 6; Chron. Pasch., a. 395, pp- 565-66 ltr. Whitby, 56]; 
Epit. de caes., 48.20; Malalas, 13.45 [tr. Jettreys, 189]; Zosimus, 4.59; 
Chron. Edessa, c. 39; John Nikiou, 94.2; Theophanes, 74-19; Symeon Log., 
p. 104; Cedrenus, p. 574; Const. Porphyr., De caerim., 2.42 |. 642]; Cat- 
alogus sepulchrorum, ed. D'owney, List C, 37; List R, 40; Chron. — 
p. 105; Mesarites, 39.6. The only variant 1s found in Hydatius, ji : Kéi 
Tranoy, 110/111, and commentary 1n Burgess, 54755: — is claime 
that the burial took place 1n che Church of 5an Lorenzo, Milan). à | 

| b de he Apostoleion (According to 

Theodosius II (408-50) — South Stoa of a dlv first placed in the 

Grierson, “Tombs,” 43; Theodosius was supposec? gru an. This 

sarcophagus of his father, Arcadius, before — Mes d "un 

belief is based on Theodorus Lector, T-t, m : 4 ch translated as 

he was buried in the “theke” of his eather. The word may De TT 


314) — Murder 
nto the sea 
MOT. persec., cy x. 2) 
Sirmium (Hist. Atay. 
I (d ; 
, Ch. 28 

Lie a 385) - Probably in the 
on delivered by rego f 
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“a place for putting corpses in, a grave, or a tomb,” and might possib] 

refer to the “stoa” rather than to the sarcophagus. For his burial in éi 

“South Stoa” see Cedrenus, I, p. 602; Const. Porphyr., De caerim., >. 42 

LI, 646]; Catalogus sepulchrorum, ed. Downey, List C, 38; List R, i 

The Chron. Altinate, p. 105, erroneously states that he was buried in 

the “sacrario magni Constantini”). At times it has been claimed that he 
was buried in St. Peter’s in Rome (De Rossi, “Sepolcro,” 141; Duchesne, 
“Vaticana,” 389; Platner and Ashby, Dictionary, 481; Lanciani, Pagan and 
Christian Rome, 201; Rivoira, Lombardic Architecture, 89; Apollonj Ghetti 
et al., Esplorazioni, 20; Richardson, Dictionary, 357), but this is because of 
confusion over a text that actually refers to Theodosius (IIT), the son of 
Gralla Placidia. 

Theodosius (III) (d. 415), son of Galla Placidia and her first husband, Ataulph 

- First buried in a church near Barcellona (Olympiodorus, Frag., 26, ed. 
blockley, 188-89); in 450 transferred to the Mausoleum of Honorius 
(Prosper Tironis, Reich. add. Prosp., c. 12, D 489; Oost, Galla Placidia, 
134). Mackie, “Mausoleum,” suggests that his remains were in Ravenna 
during the interim period. 

I hermantia, second wife of Honorius and sister of Maria (d. 415) — Buried 

with her sister in the Mausoleum of Honorius (?) (Koethe, “Mausoleum,” 
10; Oost, Galla Placidia, 81; Johnson, “Theodosian”; see discussion in 
Chapter 4). 

Trajan Decius (249-5 1) — Killed in battle, body not found (Epit. de caes., 29.3; 
Lactantius, De mort. persec., 4.3; Zonaras, 12.20 [I, 589]). 

Trebonianus Gallus (251-53) — Burial location is unknown. 

Valens (364-78) — Killed in the battle of Adrianople. Jerome, writing around 
the year 396 (Epist. 60.15), claims that he “was buried where he died.” 
All other sources state that his body not found (Ammianus 3 1.13.12-15; 
Socrates, 4.38; Consul. Const., a. 378, p. 243, ed. Burgess, 240; Epit. de 
caes., 46; Euseb.-Hieron., a. Abr. 2394, ed. Helm, 249; Rufinus, 11.13; 
Philostorgius, 9.17; Sozomenus, 6.40; Orosius, 7.33.15; Zosimus, 4.12% 
Jordanes, Getica, 138; Zonaras, 13.16.25—28). | 

Valentinian I (364-75) — Apostoleion (Ammianus, 30.10.1; Consul. Const. a. — T 
376, p. 242, ed. Burgess, 240 and a. 382, ed. Burgess 241; Symeon Log, —— 
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p. 96; Chron. Altinate, p. 105). The statement of Marcellinus Come a= 
(a. 382, p. 61; ed. Croke, 2) that he was buried “apud comitatum regi qo | 
in sepulchro" led Schneider (Regium sepulchrum) to believe that his tom B 
was located within the precincts of the palace. The other sources make DS 
clear that the phrase meant only that he was buried in imperial compa ly 
at the Apostoleion (Johnson, " Valentinian"). 3 
Valentinian II (375-92) — Probably buried in the imperial mausoleu 10) 
Sant'Aquilino in Milan (Johnson, *Valentinian"). On the morning O 
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15 May 392 he was found | | 
suicide or murder at (mem d In his palace at Vishi | 
(suicide, B. Croke, “Arbogast of Arbogast, his Frankish "i ist i X a 
e Met een, aa e Death of Valentini iua 

>: | "CL ynn, Ambrose ea i ian II, Historia, 
morte dell'imperatore Valentiniano 330-37; murder, P. Grattarola, “La 


M IL" Rey; 
70, which I find more convincing), The: a 113 [1979], 359- 


taken to Milan, where it laid unburied f 3 body was 
onths, attended by Valen- 


tinian’s sisters Justa and Grata. Fin: | 
ordering that the body EM Mies came from Theodosius 
ler e d. Fuller], 4, [PL om Goes = Milan (Ambrose, Epist: 53 
your clemency has commanded to take deg his burial which 
there was a porphyry labrum, which would iig e mbrose states that 
tablets of the same material with which to make m se price and 
mu 25, ed. Fuller], 4). The need to make a ge — 
Eum was pr obably a tub, perhaps the one now in he ii api 
preibrueck, nre Forphy rwerke, 166). Ambrose delivered the funeral 
oration, and Valentinian was then buried next to his brother Gratian 
(Ambrose, De obitu Valent., 79). Most scholars have assumed that the 
burial took place at the Mausoleum of Maximian at San Vittore, arguing 
that, having died perhaps by suicide and in any case not having been 
baptized, he could not have been buried in the imperial mausoleum of 
Sant’Aquilino, which was attached to a church (Monneret de Villard, 
“Note,” 14; Cecchelli, “Mausolei,” 148; Pica and Portaluppi, Basilica, 21; 
De Capitani d’Arzago, Architetture, 27; Reggiori, Monastero Olivetano, 20 
and 23; Mirabella Roberti, “Recinto,” 105; Lewis, “San Lorenzo,” 220; 
Kinney, “‘Capella reginae, ” 33; Ward-Perkins, “Mausolea,” 299, note 
8: Lusuardi Siena, “Milano,” 236; Arce, Funus, 1 16; Krautheimer, {bree 
Christian Capitals, 91, states only that Valentinian and Gratian were not 
buried in Sant’Aquilino). Such an argument is invalid. In the funeral ora- 
tion, Ambrose (De obitu Valent., c 1—53) specifically addresses the prob- 
lem of Valentinian not having received baptism and concludes that, as 
his intentions had been good, he had received grace. In fact, Ambrose 
goes as far as to compare him to Christ, and it 1s hard to understand why 
a person worthy of such a comparison should not be worthy of burial in 
a mausoleum attached to a church. Furthermore, it has generally been 
forgotten in the arguments about Valentinian’s place of burial that the 
pagan Julian was moved to a mausoleum attached to the M 
in Constantinople, and if this were possible, then Boeing? sumat 
interment is probable. Finally, 1t should also be recalled t s a — 
was being entombed next to his brother, buried saga vi ù is 
tainly would have merited a place 1n the imperial mausoleu 


Lorenzo. 
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Valentinian HI (425-55) — Burial not recorded, but probably in the Mau- 
soleum of Honorius (Cecchelli, “Mausolei,” 149-50; Oost, Galla Placidia, 
104-5; Wes, Ende, 158; Johnson, “Theodosian,” 338-39). The las 
accounts of his burial in Ravenna in the so-called Mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia may be discounted as groundless. 

Valeria, wife of Galerius (d. ca. 314) ~ Killed with her mother, Prisca, 
at Thessaloniki, her body was cast into the sea (Lact., De mort, persec., 
51.1=2). 

Valerian (2 53-60) ^ Captured by the Sassanians, at his death his body was 
skinned and stuffed to be kept in a temple as a trophy (Lact., De mort. 
persec., 5.6; Aur. Vict., De caes., 32.5; Hist. Aug., Duo Val., 8.3; Zosimus, 
1.365 

Verina, wife of Leo I (d. 484) — Probably buried with her husband in the 
Mausoleum of Constantine (Chron. Altinate, p. 106; Grierson, “Tombs,” 
44; W. Ensslin, RE, 2nd ser., 8 [1958], 1548). 

Zeno (474—75, 476-91) - Mausoleum of Constantine (Symeon Log., p. 116; 
Const. Porphyr., De caerim., 2.42; Catalogus sepulchrorum, ed. Downey, 
List C, 37 [not in List R]; Chron. Altinate, p. 106; Mesarites, 39.9). 
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a= aac. vt 

I Cecchelli, Mausolei”; Arce, Funus. Note that 
are included in the bibliography. 

2 With p exception of articles by Richard. Kraft, Boschung, and 
Coarelli. Also, Grabar, Martyri ee RO. eTa 
E , Martyrium, 2281: with refinements by Frazer, *Icono- 
graphy. | 

3 Complete references to the literary sources concerning imperial burials are 
found in Appendix B and are not necessarily repeated in the text, 


all works cited in this manner 


One. The Emperor in Death 


I See E. Varner, ed., From Caligula to Constantine Tyranny and Transformation 
in Roman Portraiture (Atlanta, 2000) and idem, Mutilation and Transformation: 
Damnatio Memoriae and Roman Imperial Portraiture (2004). 

2 The literary sources for each death and burial are referenced in Appendix B. 
The editions used for all cited sources are those cited in the bibliography. 

3 Prieur, Mort, 14-18. 

4 Hist. Aup., Duo Max., 26.3; ctr. 31.5. ° 

s Suet, Vztel., 10.3. 

6 Johannes Antioch., frag. 209.2. 

7 Julian, Epist. ad Athen., 271A. 


8 Hist. Aug., Tyr. trig., 11.4, "atque illuc ut tyrannun 
avit." See also Tyr. trig., 7.2, in which the tombs of the usurper Victorinus and 


DONNER WT NS Ud AN 
his son are described as “humble monuments, covered with common marble. 
9 “sepulcrum amplissimum," Hist. Aug., Sev. Alex., 63.3. 


IO Zosimus, 1.62. 
II Ammianus, 25.10.5. 
12 Liber Pontif., ed. Duchesne, I, 182. 


I3 Julian, Or., 1.160. DT LE ead 
e ^j thi c of Augustus 1n AD 14, Suetonius, Aug., 99; Casstus Dio, 


56.34-42; for Sulla and Julius see Weinstock, Divus Julius, 346-553 x Drusus, 
Tacitus din 4.9.3; for Antoninus Pius in 161, Hist. Aug., ee Ant., 7.10; 

rit i | . for Septimius Severus in 211, 
8.2: for ior in 193, Cassius Dio, 74.4-75-5; for Septimius dev 


| sepulcro humiliore don- 
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Herodian, 4.2; for Constantine in 337, Eusebius, Vita Const., 4.65—71. After 
this, the next imperial funeral to be described more than superficially is that 
of Justinian, who died in 565, for which see Corippus, In laudem Iustini, E: 
61. Although this source is outside the chronological scope of this study, it is 
not so far removed as to be irrelevant. On the other hand, the short formula 
for imperial funerals given by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (De caerim., 1.60, 
ed. Vogt, 69; II, pp. 84-85) in the tenth century contains nothing that would 
increase our understanding of earlier imperial funerals. 

15 See Arce, Funus; and “Funerals”; Bickermann, “Kaiserapotheose,” 85ff. and 
“Consecratio,” 19ff; Price, “Consecration”; Toynbee, Death and Burial, 56-61: 
Gros, “Rites”; Kierdorf, “Funus”; Chantraine, “Doppelbestattungen”; Wesch- 
Klein, Funus, 15-38; Flower, Ancestor Masks, 91-127; Dupont, “Autre corps”; 
Gradel, Emperor Worship, 261-97; and the various articles by Richard. For 
the late antique funerals of Constantinople in the wider context of Byzantine 
funerals, see Kyriakakis, “Burial Customs,” and Karlin-Hayter, “Adieu.” 

16 For the pyres and ustrina see Cassius Dio, 74(75).5.3 (for Pertinax) and Hero- 
dian, 4.2.6-8 (for Septimius Severus); Frazer, “Pyre”; Price, “Consecration,” 
94-90. 

17 A coin issued by Severus Alexander in honor of Julia Maesa in 225 1s the only 
one to show an open door on the second tier with the bier visible inside. See 
Mattingly, Coins, VI, 136, no. 218, pl. 8. 

18 Fraschetti, “Tabula”; Weinstock, “Honours.” 

19 Cassius Dio, 74(75).5.3. See also Justin Martyr, Apologia, 1.21.3, “you produce 
someone who swears he has seen the burning Caesar rise to heaven from the 
funeral pyre.” Kee 

20 See Boatwright, Hadrian, 218-30; Nash, Dictionary, II, 487-89; Kampmann, E 
*Ustrinum"; La Rocca, Riva, 101-14; Buzzetti, “Ustrini”; Danti, “Acqui- E. 
sizioni"; Frischer, “Monumenta,” 73-75; Torelli, “Topografia,” 126-31. 

21 See Chapter 3. 

»2 Ambrose, Oratio de obitu Theodosiani. The period of forty days reflects the use 
of commemorating the deceased on the third, ninth, and fortieth day after his 
death. See Cumont, “Commémoration.” 

23 For the procession's adventus character see MacCormack, Art and Ceremony, 
133. For the pagan precedent see Richard, “Recherches,” 112 rft. 

24 Gregory Nazianzen, Or., 5.19. This should be compared with the funerary 
procession of Vespasian, for which see Suetonius, Vesp., 19.2. On the contrast 
between pagan and Christian imperial funerals made by Gregory Nazianzen 
see MacCormack, Art and Ceremony, 132-34. 

25 Gregory Nyssen, Oratio...Pulcheriam, ed. Spira, 461-63. For the mass see 
Eusebius, Vita Const., 4.71. Ep 

26 Turcan, “Origines”; Prieur, Mort, 26-27; Toynbee, Death and Burial, 39- Ey 
42; Cumont, Lux perpetua, 387-90; Audin, "Inhumation et incinération; — 
Kollwitz, *Bestattung"; Nock, *Cremation and Burial”; Koch and Sichter- Bees 

mann, Sarkophage, 27-30. Of the early emperors and members of their families, E È 
only Nero’s wife Poppaea was buried rather than cremated, eliciting Tacitus EC 
comment (Ann., 16.6.2) that this was done in the manner of “foreign kings.” EY 
27 The urn stand of Agrippina the Elder is now in the Capitoline Museum, 10V: — 
751. See Panciera, “Corredo,” 137-40, who also discusses other stands from | 
the mausoleum on 162-63. D 























_7 The garden is mentioned by Suetonius, Aug., 
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28 See Turcan, "Origines," gëf, Rich 
1126ff.; Prieur, Mort, Za, Price. “Co 
“Constantine was probably she first 

29 See Chapter 2. 

2 E 53 125, ed. Faller]. See the Syrian legend « i 
p y soon after his death, Julian the dito tr dnd de? 

TOT MAC NS AKAD OZ. 207, 
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ovian...gave order vg 

J a B sto the doctors Who were with BEIM tonda 

(of Julian)." Also, Arce, “Funerales,” 34 Wé o embalm the corpse 
les,” 24. 


31 Rush, Death and Burial, z dar 

32 Delbrueck, Antike Porphyrwerke, 25ff.: Luce: 
Sarkophage, 420-29. The laroect * gr 
long and 3.40 meters high. 

33 See Vasiliev, “Sarcophagi,” 25-26. 

34 Life of St. John the Almsgiver, 19, tr. Dawes and Baynes, 228 

35 Inv. 665; Delbrueck, Antike Porphyrwerke, 219 ind uh d gue 
Effenberger and Effenberger, Porphyrsarkophage, du Abb. 1 inci ii 

36 Parastaseis, c.45, ed. and tr. Cameron and Eadie 122/123 id 

37 Mesarites, 39.7, tr. Downey, 891, and note 9. | Eé 

38 Choniates, ed. Van Dietan, 479; tr. Magoulias, 263. 

39 Ammianus, 16.8.4. 
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Two. From Tumulus to Domed Rotunda in Imperial Mausolea 


I In general see Von Hesberg, Römische Grabbauten, 55-201; and Gros, Architec- 
ture, 350—469. For the numerous Republican and early imperial tombs in and 
around Rome, see Eisner, Typologie; for those in Campania, see De Franciscis 
and Pane, Mausolei; for those at Pompei, see Kockel, Grabbauten. 

2 Von Hesberg, “Mausoleum,” 234. 

3 Suetonius, Aug. 100, says “exstruxerat,” suggesting that it was completed by this 
date, though, given the fact that he was writing much later, one should not make 
too much of his use of the past tense. The date for the initiation of construction 
is usually seen as 28 BC, after his restoration of the Republic, the celebration of 

victories in Illyricum and Actium, and the annexation of Egypt. Kraft, “Sinn,” 
29-46, argues that the building was begun in the previous decade and that 
28 BC represents its completion. For a response, see Boschung, “Tumulus 
Iuliorum", and Rehak, Imperium, 36-38. | in 

4 Vergil, Aen., 6.872—75; 882-84; Velleius, 2.93.1; Consolatio ad Liviam, 67-68; 
Cassius Dio, 53.30.45; Servius, [n Aen, 6.861; his inscription on a block of 
marble, probably a statue base, was found in front of the west niche of the 
mausoleum; see Giglioli, “Sepolcreto,” 534; Panciera, “Corredo,” 88-93. 

5 For its use as an honorific cemetery see Coarelli, Campo giereg, L 5 véi 
602; Castagnoli, “Campo Marzio”; Waurick, “Untersuchungen, — ms " 
Davies, Death, 137-40. For the tombs see Richardson, — d » 3 : ! 
360-61, 402. Julius Caesar was buried in the same tomb as his daughter Julia, 


for which see Cassius Dio, 44.51.1; Castagnoli, 188-90. 
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tela oroc 7 roo and by Strabo, 5.3.8. Its extent 
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is unknown. For the enclosure see Bartoli, “L’architettura del mausoleo,” 44 


45; and von Hesberg, “Beitrag, 31. 
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8 Strabo, 5.3.8; Rehak, Imperium, 33-35. 
9 Davies, Death, 124-26. 

ro For the statues see Colini and Giglioli, “Relazione,” 204-5, 221. 

rr otrabo, 5.3.5. 

12 Rehak, Imperium, 40-43. 

13 Bartoli, “L’architettura,” 30-37; Virgili, “A proposito del mausoleo.” A recon- 
struction of the frieze is given in von Hesberg, “Mausoleum des Augustus,” 
249-50; idem, “Beitrag,” 24, 193, Abb. 46 and Tat. 9-12. 

14 Von Hesberg, “Beitrag,” 24, 45, and 58. 

15 Suetonius, Aug., 101.4; Rehak, Imperium, 54-55. For the text, see Res gestae Divi 
Augusti, ed. and tr. P. Brunt and J. Moore (Oxford, 1967). For the obelisks, see 
D'Onofrio, Obelischi di Roma, 85-87. 

16 Ortoloni, “Ipotesi,” 2 17—18, suggests the diameter of the upper cylinder would 
have been 150 Roman feet. 

17 Von Hesberg, “Beitrag,” 20-22, for the lower frieze; 23, for the upper one. 

18 Von Hesberg, “Beitrag,” 24. 

19 A central pier is found in the so-called Tomb of the Curatii on the Via Appia; 
the annular burial chamber is found in the Vigna Pepoli tomb. The annular cor- 
ridor encircling the burial chamber is seen in the tomb of the Servilti on the Via 
Appia. For these buildings see Eisner, Typologie, who also covers the numerous 
tumulus tombs around Rome. For the annular corridors see Winfeld-Hansen, 
“Couloirs.” 

20 See, for example, O. Pelon, Tholoi, tumuli et cercles funéraires: Recherches sur les 
monuments funéraires de plan circulaire dans l'Egéa de lage du Bronze, BEFAR, 
229 (Athens, 1976). 

21 See Pallottino, Necropoli; Cavoli, Cerveteri. 

22 On Roman tumuli Eisner, Typologie, 164—73; 213-19; Amand, “Réapparition.” 

23 Most recently, Davies, Death, 55-60; Rehak, Imperium, 43-52. 

24 Davies, Death, 62-67. 

25 Davies, Death, 61-67, with relevant examples. 

26 I first made this proposal in Johnson, “Mausoleum of Augustus,” 222-34. 

27 Santangelo, “Quirinale,” 151, note 113. 

28 Martial, 9.20.1; Suetonius, Dozz., 1.1. 

29 Martial, 9.34.1-8; Statius, Silvae, 5.1.239-41. See also Richardson, Dictionary, 
181; Hirschfeld, “Grabstatten,” 1159; Richard, “Recherches,” 1131-33; Chaus- 
son, “Mausolée,” 310. Panciera, “Corredo,” 143, characterizes the transfer as 
having taken place “senza dubbio." 

30. Suet: Doms 17. 

31 Chron. of 354, ed. Mommsen, 146. 

32 Curiosum, in Cod. Top., I, 108; Notitia, ibid., 171. 

33 Hist. Aug., Iri. Tyr., 33.6; Hist. Aug. EREM 3.6. 

34 Martial, 9.3.12; 34.2; Statius, Silvae, 4.3. 19; Altmann, Rundbauten, 88; Lugli, ` 
Monumenti, 319; SIG “Quirinale,” 151; Davies, Death, 27. Darwallil GE 
Smith, Emperors, 162-63, argues that the literary evidence does not prove that 
the building was round. 

35 Martial, 9.34.1-8. For the tomb of Jupiter on Mt. Juktos on Crete see Calli- 
machus, Hymn to Zeus, 8-9; Origen, Contra Celsum, 3.43; C. Davaras, Ganei 
Cretan Antiquities (Park Ridge, N.J., 1976), 159-60. E 

36 Torelli, “Culto,” 564-66, sees a rectangular building on a tall podium; I ar 1S, 
Dono Hartwig, 26-28, accepts the identification of the coin but interprets 
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the “podium” as a second temenos 
Contexts,’ 19-20. For the building O 
see C. Giuliani, RM, 84 (1977), 91 
a circular building shown on aoth 
Mattingly, Coins, IT (1930), 343, 
and Carradice, *Goms,” 379-80, propose the sa rta ill, Monuments, 18; 

37 Darwall-Smith, Emperors, 158 and 161 Pei, n : entification, 

38 The analysis ot all these theories is beyond the = the sa is not authentic. 
see Trelli, “Culto”; Paris, Dono onus Cali rg E wer present study, but 

| E ALI, Ti ). 


39 Pirro Ligorio, Cod. Ottobon., pe, i ie 
3 een I. 200. 3374, C. 263; quoted by Lanciani, Scavi, III, 193- 


40 Flaminio Vacca, Memorie, 38. 

4I Suetonius, Dom., 9.3; Scott, Imperial Cult, 166-88. 

42 On this law and its exceptions in Rome, see Wesch-Klein, Funus, 102—10 

43 See Tor example Grabar, Martyrium, 230; Toynbee, Death and Burial, 48 
and 291, note 159; Ward-Perkins, Memoria," 28; Frischer, "Mosen á 
73; Boatwright, Hadrian, 164-65. They were probably misled by es: 
an E ^ statement (8.5.2) that Trajan *solus omnium intra urbem sepultus 

44 Martyrium, l, 230. 

45 Twelve Tables, 10.1: "Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito neve urito" in 
Cicero, De /egibus, 2.58; and in Ancient Roman Statutes, tr. Johnson et al., 12; 
the edict of 381, Cod. Theod., 9.17.6, tr. Pharr, 240, states: “All bodies that are 
contained in urns or sarcophagi and are kept above ground shall be carried and 
placed outside the city.” 

46 De legibus, 2.58. 

47 Publicola, 23.3; idem, Questiones Romanae, 79. The tomb is also mentioned by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 5.48; and Varro, ap. Fest., 262. Frischer, “Monu- 
menta,” 58, citing Plutarch, claims that Publicola was not actually buried there. 
However, Plutarch was referring to other members of the family who had the 
right of burial there but refused it. 

48 Gantz, “Lapis”; Frischer, “Monumenta,” 61-63; Liou-Gille, Cultes, 146-53; 
Holloway, Archaeology, 81-88. 

49 Servius, Comm., 11.206; discounted by Pfister, Reliquienkult, 449. 3 | 
so Lepper and Frere, Column, 13-14; the head of the statue was discovered in 
ca. 1540. 
I Amici, Foro, 52-58. vus 
Ai Fasti E. A Degrassi, 202-3; ed. Vidman, 48; this is supported by the 
titles of Trajan 1n che column's inscription (CIL 6.960 e Dessau, SE géi 
The interpretation of the inscription has been the subject of much debate, 
discussed by virtually everyone who has written on the echan — 
Lepper and Frere, Column, 20377; Stucchi, oigo — patio GEN 
is no funerary content in the Weg ew? i e 4 mg Blake praia 
53 See Boni, “Esplorazioni,” 361-62; Packer “Yorum, 199; pio ee | 
16, does not think this necessarily means the ege was n en punt, “ge 
54 As Amici, Foro, 58, note 4; Claride, “Temple, 83, suggests they 
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55 On the location of the boun 
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57 Lugli, “Tomba”; Lehmann-Hartleben, Trajanssäule, 4; Blake, Construction, 16; 
Claridge, “Column,” 11-13; idem, “Temple,” 84-85. La Rocca, “ Templum, ` 
III, notes there is no proof either way. 

58 Lugli, “Tomba,” 4. 

59 Stucchi, *Tantis Viribus," 255-56; Claridge, “Temple,” 88, note 176. 

60 Claridge, “Column,” 11-13; idem, “Temple,” 88, note 176. 

61 As noted by Lepper and Frere, Column, 22. 

62 Claridge, “Temple,” 87-88. 

63 68.16.3; Gauer, Untersuchungen, 74-75; Lepper and Frere, Column, 21-22: 
Huet, “Stories,” 22-24; Grassagli, “Triumphare,” 166-75. 

64 Zanker, “Trajansforum,” 532-33; for examples of such altars, 540, figs. 58-60, 
His ideas are accepted by Settis, Colonna, 54-56; and Davies, Death, 32-34. 

65 Packer, “Forum,” 169; Davies, Death, 33-34. For the pieces see Ungaro and 
Milella, Luoghi, 216-17. 








66 Davies, Death, 127-35. i 
67 Von Hesberg, Grabbauten, 160-64; Wollgraff, “Pilier.” B a 
68 Servius, Ad. Aen., 8.664, ed. Thilo, II, 296; Settis, Colonna, 55. E du 
69 Grassigli, “‘Nuovo’ foro,” 167. | ees 
7o Discussed by Anderson, Topography, 152-54; Richardson, “Architecture,” 106- | — 





























7; Boatwright, Hadrian, 88; and especially Amici, Foro, 52-58. 

71 It has been proposed that the unadorned column was begun or even built 
in the east hemicycle of the forum. Following ‘Trajan’s death the column, or 
at least its base, was moved to its present location and the shaft decorated, 
thus explaining why the column was depicted in different ways on coins. See 
Richardson, “Architecture,” 106—7. Anderson, Topography, 157—598, makes the 
suggestion that, if a column were planned for the east hemicycle, it would 
have been temporary in nature and unadorned with sculpture. Against any 
movement are Settis, Colonna, 76; and Packer, “Forum,” 165. It is, however, 
very unlikely that the column was planned for the hemicycle since the latter 
was always roofed, as the marble pavement and lack of drains show. 

72 For the temple, the remains of which lie buried, see Hist. Aug., Hadr., 19.9; 
CIL, 6.966 = 31215; Lugli, Roma antica, 295-96; Boatwright, Hadrian, 74-77, 
88-94; Lepper and Frere, Column, 197-203. It was definitely built or at least 
completed by Hadrian, as its dedication to Plotina, who died in 122, as well 
as Trajan shows, though it has also been suggested that a prior dedication to 
Nerva, or to Trajan’s natural father, is possible. Ward-Perkins, “Columna,” 
113; Lepper and Frere, 199-201. For a good summary of the myriad of recent 
theories concerning the placement of the temple, see Claridge, “Temple.” 

73 Claridge,:Column,” 20. E 

74 See Meneghini, La Rocca, and Grassigli on these finds and new interpretation. ` E d 

75 Packer, “Templum.” iridis. “Temple,” also makes a strong case for locating ees di à 
the temple to the northwest of the column, though with a slight change of axi aes 

76 Zanker, “Trajansforum,” 153; Settis, Colonna, 86; Belloni, “Colonna,” 09-1005 p 
Lepper and Frere, 199-203; Ward-Perkins, “Columna,” 111-13. E 

ve His. Aug., Mare. Aur., 9.10; Lie. Ver., 11.1; Com., 17.4; Sep. Seu n Car 
9.12; Dio Cassius 7706) 15.4; 79 (78).9.1. DTA 3.15.7 calls it the " sacre: 
imperial mausoleum.’ 

78 See Carettoni, Forma Urbis, 107 and pl. 32. 


79 Bloch, Bolli, 253-56; Borgatti, Castel Sant'Angelo, 12; Boatwright, J Hadrian, 17 3 
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QI Angeletti, Indagine,” 161, indicates that one small fragment of this stone is 
still im situ. 

g2 The ramp that now cuts through the chamber dates to the period of 
Alexander VI. 

93 Pierce, “Mausoleum,” 88-89; Squadrilli, “Mausoleo, 
“Contributi,” 63; Angeletti, “Esito”; Davies, Death, 39. 

94 Pierce, “Mausoleum,” 93; Blake, Construction, 58; D' )nofrio, Castel Sant- 
Angelo. Images, 26, attributes this work to Boniface IX (1389-1404). 

95 Squadrilli, “Mausoleo,” 24, states that the lowest, cruciform chamber served as 
a place for cultic functions and the upper room was used for burial. D'Onofrio, 
Castel Sant'Angelo. Images, 10, 1 18, believes that Hadrian was buried in the 
uppermost chamber. 5ee the discussion of superimposed rooms in Chapter 3. 

96 On this frieze see 5trong, “Ornament,” 142-47. 

97 Bell. goth., 1.22. Fragments of this sculptural decoration survive, for which see 
Borgatti, Castel Sant'Angelo, 37; Fig. 20; Artioli, “Scavi,” 30-31 estimates the 
height of the statues at 3 to 5.50 meters. 

98 A curved fragment of such a frieze has su 
Blake, Construction, 59, Says 1t 15 of the wrong arc. | ; 

e E Dianne “Mausoleum; 90-91. 

99 Borgatti, “Mausoleo”; confirmed by Pierce, «Mausoleum, 90-9 


100 Dorsari, 420. 
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102 Squadrilli, “Mausoleo”; De Spagnolis, “Contributi, accspres "v ary 
Castel Sant'Angelo. Images “Mausoleo,” 23; and De Spagnolis, 


103 For the coins see Frazer, “P) re.” Squadrilli, Bo» 
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would have sufficed to hold all the urns. The urns would have had stands, and 
if the size of those surviving from the Mausoleum of Augustus is any measure, 
only a few would have been needed to fill this room. 

105 The Mirabilia Urbis Romae, 21, claims that a porphyry sarcophagus later used 
by Innocent II (d. 1143) came from the mausoleum. See Delbrueck, Antike 
Porphyrwerke, 216. 

106 The sarcophagus was probably destroyed during the fire of 1308 in St. John. 
See Herklotz, ‘Sepulcra,’ 97; Delbrueck, Antike Porphyrwerke, 216. 

107 Johannes Antioch., frag. 114 (FHG, IV, 581); Cass. Dio, Exc. Salm., (Loeb), 
VIII, 466-67. Note also the references to imperial apotheosis by means of a 
chariot cited in Chapter 5. 

108 “Mausoleo,” 23, 29. 

109 Oost, “Death.” 

110 The tomb is reported in Ammianus, 23.5.7, and 17; Epit. de caes., 27.3; 
Eutropius, 9.2.3; Euseb. — Hieron., Chron., a. Abr. 2257-60 (ed. Helm, 217); 
Festus, 22; Zosimus, 3.14; Hist. Aug. III Gord., 34.2—3. This last account gives 
the text of an inscription purportedly placed on the tomb: “Divo Gordiano, vic- 
tori Persarum, victori Gothorum, victori Sarmatarum, depulsori Romanarum 
seditionum, victori Germanorum, sed non victori Philipporum." (Loeb ed. 
444/46). This is certainly a fabrication, as noted by Gilliam, “Passages,” 103-7. 
In general see Johnson, “Sepulcrum.” 

III Eutropius, 9.2.3; followed by Euseb.- Hieron., Chron. (ed. Helm, 217), “ossibus 
eius Romam revectis,” and in turn by Cassiodorus, Chron., a. 244. 

rr2 Festis, Brev., 22. 

II3 Ammianus, 23.5.8. 

114 Ammianus, 23.5.17. 

IIS See, for example, Hirschfeld, “Grabstatten,” 1168, note 72; Loriot, “Années,” 
771, note 834; Arce, Funus, 99. 

116 Hohl, *Historia-Augusta-Forschung," 158-59, note 4. 

117 See Barnes, Sources, 96-97. It is an impossible task to ascertain the original con- 
tent of the Kaisergeschichte on this point and therefore determine if Eutropius 
was following his source correctly. Even if he were, there is no assurance that 
the KG was itself free from error. 

118 This is accepted by Matthews, Empire of Ammianus, 130-32. 

119 The building is essentially unpublished, with only brief notices appearing in 
the following works: Nibby, Analisi, 555-56; Canina, Via Appia, 185-86; idem, ——— BS 
Edifizi, V, 40-41; VI, pl. XLVII: Rivoira, Architettura romana, 22 9; Lugd a 
Tecnica, 616, 674, 692; tav. CLXXIV, 1; Crema, Architettura romana, 563; 
Windfeld-Hansen, “Couloirs,” 47-48; De Rossi, Bovillae, 246-50. 

120 Anon. Vales., 3.10; Epit. de caes., 40.3. The discrepancy falls well within the 
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acceptable bounds for sources of this type and period. E 

121 For the villa, never systematically excavated since Gavin Hamilton dug at the ` 
site in 1771, and the finds of statuary, see De Rossi, Bovillae, 2 50-58; Lanciani, ` 
New Tales, 305-6. è 

122 When I first visited the building in 1985, its crypt was being used as a horse 

stable. By 1996, it had become the domain of prostitutes, and a portion of the 

cella floor had collapsed into the crypt. It was still being used by prostitutes in 

2007. En 
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125 So Castagnoli, et al., Via Appia, 158. 

126 De Rossi, Bovillae, 249. 

127 D C E 4v, Bartoli, Monument antichi, IV, tav. 387, Fig. 679. 

128 This was confirmed by the excavations of 2003 done in th SR 

ti arch fragment. In the area of the surviving 

"We — 129 Canina, Via Appia, 185-86; De Rossi, Bovillae, 249. 

làn. f 130 So Lugli, Tecnica, 674 and 692. 

131 Published in De Rossi, Komanae magnitudinis monumenta, pl. 50, where it is 
erroneously identified as a temple of Domitian. 

132 a, zg ES BEER of Bartoli, for which see CIL, 15.163, no. 18; 
È. Es och, botti laterizi, 297 and 302, where it is dated between AD 193 
n 9 : 

133 This dating and attribution are accepted by Lugli, Tecnica, 616; Windfeld- 
Hansen, “Couloirs,” 48; Crema, Architettura romana, 563; Castagnoli et al., 
Via Appia, 158; De Rossi, Bovillae, 249-50. Brenk, “Problem” 62—64, questions 

| | the attribution and function. 

nts, E 134 De Franciscis and Pane, Mausolei, 66-68, figs. 44-45. 

135 For Scudillo, De Franciscis and Pane, Mausolei, 22, 26, 72, 79, figs. 55-56; for 
Marano, tbid., 28—29, 72—76, 82, figs. 58-59 and 84; figs. 61-62. 

136 Canina, Ed/fiz;, MI, pl. CXXII; Mari, Tibur, 337-52. 

137 De Franciscis and Pane, Mausolei, 104, 108, 110, 113, figs. 87-88; Toynbee, 
Death and Burial, 155. 

138 Coarelli, “Urbs,” sets the evidence for imperial ownership of this property in 
the Severan period and suggests that the building may be an imperial tomb. 
See also Painter and Whitehouse, “Research,” 96. | 

139 Ashby and Lugli, "Villa," 181 and Coarelli, “L’urbs,” 57, have called. It 
“Severan” on the basis of masonry technique, whereas Pisani Sartorio, 
“Tomba,” 66, argued for a mid-second-century date. 


" | 140 La Torre, *Kerilloi," 75—86. | Pa 
| The building has not A adequately studied. For now, see Nibby, Analisi, II, 
" 618—19, 648—51; Texier and Pullan, Architecture byzantine, 100-2, pls. VI-IX; 
Ashby, “Drawings... Coner,” pls. 12, 37; Altmann, Rundbauten, 69-71; e 
Architettura romana, 231-37; Lugli and Filibeck, Porto di Roma, 93-96; Lugli, 
“Edifici rotundi,” 1212; idem, Tecnica, I, 668ff., 674, 676, 687, dines 
Architettura romana, 563; Windfeld-Hansen, "Couloir er 2m 
— Roma fuori le mura, 53; I estaguzza, Portus, 217; Vasori, me? ere 
ME 48 and 153-5, no. 119; Licht, Edificio, 32-34, nos 79 


142 Lugli, Tecnica, 668. 
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143 Toynbee, Death and Burial, 132-33; Volotti, “S, Sepi Nero,” 5-92; Von] leshey 
"Planung und Ausgestaltung der Nekropolen Roms im 2. Jh. n, (Chr Rémisch 
Grüberstrassen. Selbstdarstellung — Status — Standard, ed. VL, von | lesberg and P 
Zanker, AbhMiinch, n. F. 96 (Munich, 1987), 43-60. be 

t44 De Fine Licht, Rotunda, 191; Coarelli, “Pantheon”; Godfrey and Hemsol] 
“Pantheon.” An example of a domed rotunda temple from the early third 
century, very similar to the mausoleum at Porto, 1s found at La Magliana 
near Rome, for which see Lanciani, “Appendice sull’edificio rotondo,” 05-7; 
Scheid and Broise, *Fouilles." E: 

145 Koethe, “Rund- und Vielesktempel”; Horne and King, “Temples,” 


Three. The Mature Domed Rotunda - Mausolea of the ‘Tetrarchs 


1 Frazer, “Iconography,” 387, hints at this interpretation. 
2 For the dating of the palace see Bulić and Karaman, Palast, 295-305; Kahler, 
“Domkirche,” 175-76; Marasović, Palace, 17. For the date of Diocletian's death 
see Nakamura, 289. 
Carm. 23, ad Consentium, 495-97. 
De admin. impero, 29, ed. and tr. Moravesik and Jenkins, 136/37. 
Ammianus, 16.8.3—6. 
Thomas Archidiaconus, Historia Salonitanae, 11.34, ed. Racki, 34, "Videns ergo 
populum in divini cultus amore succrescere, statim aggredi cepit opus laudabile 
et templum Iovis [i.e., the mausoleum], quod in ipso augustali edificio excel- 
sioribus fuerat structuris erectum, ab ydolorum mundavit figmentis, ianuas in 
eo serasque constituens." See also Bulic, “Sepolcro,” 9. 

7 Bulic, “Imperatore,” 41; "Materiale," 97. 

8 See Bulić, “Materiale,” 96; Hauser, Spalato, 421t. 

9 On these temples see Niemann, Palast, 80-86; Marasovic, Palace, 104, 116-23; 

McNally, “Scholarship,” 24-25. 
ro Niemann, Palast, 76-77. 
rr Marasović and Marasović, Palace, 17; Selim, “Stanje,” 656. 
12 Niksic, “Restoration,” 164-065. 
13 Niemann, Palast, 71-72; comments and revisions in Kurent, “Inconsistency.” 
14 See Hébrard and Zeiller, Spalato, 83. 
15 Stratimirovié, “Pristupaonici”; idem, “Prostasi”; and idem, “Bemerkungen.” 
Accepted by Weilbach, “Rekonstruktion,” 119-23. 

16 See Mirnik, *Fragments," 14-19, for a description of architectural sculpture in 


An P Ww 


the mausoleum. 


17 MacNally, “Scholarship,” 21. E 
18 Crema, “Palazzo,” 47; Toynbee, Death and Burial, 160; Tolotti, "S. Sepolcro, | 


490-91. E 
19 Niemann, 65; Hébrard and Zeiller, 95-96; Bulić, “Sepolcro,” 5; Kahler, — 


*Domkirche," 816-17; Wilkes, Diocletian’s Palace, 40; McNally et al., Report, — 
II, 51; McNally, “Scholarship,” 22; Rasch, Mausoleum bei Tor deé Schiavi, 85. TE 
20 MacNally and Marasović, Report, II, 51; followed by Brenk, “Problem,” 66-70. - 
21 Bulić and Karaman, 51-52; Marasović, 106; Hébrard and Zeller, 95-96; 3 
Wilkes, 40. | 
22 Kahler, “Domkirche,” 816-17. 
23 See the section “Space and Functions in Tetrarchic Mausolea,” below. 
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"T'olotti, ^S. Sepolcro,” Lë 

„4 Tolotti, I lcro, 490-91, citing the exa 

date at the church of SS. Petrus and M. — 
Pull. Al akai, na 7 anc Marcellinus ; 

,5 Kühler, Domirche," 800-14. Marin wett, 

rr 4. Marin, “ Tomba.’ 

from the surviving fragments. 

mp Kühler, “Domkirche,” 810. 
the columns and their arranve 

BEE EE anc their arrangement, see Bulić, “ 

Perkins, “Dalmatia,” qo. Dulc, 

»8 Bulić and Karaman, Palast, 46-47 

20 Bulić, “Materiale,” 104; Mirnik «p Käl, ap 

ca or LE |, "HIDIK, Pragments," 21 
10 Bulic, “Materiale,” ros; Bulié and Karaman 16: Hé 
Marasovic, Palace, 106. "IUD: 40; FE 
1 For the frieze see the description b bé 
| EE. à y A. Conze in Niem: 
McNally, “Frieze”; and Ornament, 54-60. Com dE gess e - 
ration is found in Marasovié and Vina tie fies : e P 1otographic documen- 
| Kä COR) FE, | | cll aly v d $5. OI— 9. 
33 Curcic, Late-Antique Palaces,” 69. 
34 Rendié-Miocevic, “Motivu.” 
c arasovic EM asc Dalia | ia 
35 o E E p Palace (1996), 109. The only scholar to ever question 
e function of the building is Duval. “Résidences.” + ! pL 
Ee ui wm Is Duval, "Résidences," 146, who believes that this 
was a temple and that the tomb of Diocletian should be coupes 
Lor E ah t the tomb of Diocletian should be sought outside of the 
= 3 of the i ex in a situation like that found at Gamzigrad/Romuliana. 
36 : ee the M es by Calderini cited in the bibliography and Mirabella Roberti, 
Recinto," 95-98. 

37 Noexcavation report was published, but the excavator, Mirabella Roberti, in his 
Milano romana, 96-102, and “Mausoleo,” gives a short account with drawings 
and photographs. 

38 The fresco is illustrated in Reggiori, Monastero Olivetano, 15; and Mirabella 
Roberti, *Recinto," 107. 

39 On the other burials see Mirabella Roberti, *Recinto," 98. The burial inscrip- 
tions found here date from the second to mid-fifth century. 

40 A drawing, found in Milan, Archivio Civico, Raccolta Bianconi, tomo V, page 2, 
showing the building as part of the church, was made by Vincenzo Saregni in 
about 1545. Pages 1 and 3 of the same album depict other proposals for the 
church, together with the building, for which see Grimoldi, “Disegni.” A partial 
plan with measurements was ma de in the sixteenth century, a drawing attributed 
to Fra Giocondo now in the Uffizi (1976 A). See Patetta and Parisi, Milano, 
54-55. Neither adds additional information to the problem of reconstructing 
the plan. mx 

41 Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie, Graphische Sammlung, Inv. Nr. C 57811; see Arrigoni, 
“Veduta;” Patetta and Parisi, Milano, 54- 
| SC. ue e e dia RK dr: + aT 99 

42 Besta, “Origine e meraviglie della città di Milano, . 

"9 : : m ir. DI A 
V in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Ms. P 258 sup, p 
p. 280. Quoted by Monneret de Villar« 
Reggiori, Monastero Olivetano, 20. se 
43 Castiglioni, “Vite et attioni delli primi undici 
TS bc d ) oct 7, 
153 sup., fol. 30v; and “Vita. E wen? 
Trivulzio, 560. Quoted by Monneret de Villard, “Note, 
EE ary Monastero Olivetano, 20. 
Portaluppi, 19; Reggiori, Monastero 
Mirabella Roberti, Milano romana, 99. 
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. 280; and Ms. Trivulzio, 150, 
1, “Nove,” 121 Pica and Portaluppi, 15; 


Arcivescovi,” Cod. Ambrosiano 
XI Arcivescovi de Milano,” Ms. 
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45 Besta, “Origine” MS, tomo I, lib. I, c. 3; see Calderini, “Mausolei,” 46. Andr 
Alciato, who wrote in 1625 and is more frequently cited, copied Besta. Alci mei 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Ms. O. 425 inf., p. 8, quoted by Monneret de Villard 
“Note,” 14; Pica and Portaluppi, 18; Reggiori, Monastero Olivetano, 20. ba: è 

46 Calderini, “Mausolei,” 46; Pica and Portaluppi, 24; Reggiori, Monastero Oliy E 57 
tano, 20-22; Kinney, “‘Capella reginae,” 32, note 103; Ambrogi, Vasche, We |] 

47 Mirabella Roberti, Milano romana, 99; Arslan, Lombardia, 74; Waurick, “Unga 





suchungen,” 123-24; Krautheimer, Three Christian Capitals, 70; Kinney | 5! 
“‘Capella reginae,” 34; Reggiori, Monastero Olivetano, 23. 

48 Mirabella Roberti, Milano romana, 101. Lusuardi Siena, in Sena Chiesa, Milano l e 
i ` wo b 


112 and 115, makes the implausible suggestion that this is a Christian mau- 
soleum built in the later fourth century or afterwards and attached to the Early 
Christian church. In such an arrangement the temenos wall would be very out 





of place. Ardovino, “Cronologia,” 64, recognizes that no church stood here, ( 
but argues that it was the only imperial mausoleum in Milan and used for 
Valentinian II as well as Maximian. | 
49 For its identification as Galerius’ mausoleum, see Grégoire, “Rotunde,” 33; n 


Dygeve, “Recherches,” 64; idem, *Fouilles," 86; idem, “Region palatiale,” 361- 
62; Vickers, “Observations,” 119; Waurick, “Untersuchungen,” 136; Cagiano 
de Azevedo, “Palazzo,” 10; Pietramellara, “Salonicco,” 279; Ward-Perkins, 
Roman Architecture, 317; idem, Roman Imperial Architecture, 449; Krautheimer, 
Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 82; idem, Three Christian Capitals, 
58; Sear, Roman Architecture, 269; Crema, Architettura romana, 628; loynbee, 
Death and Burial, 160; Arce, Funus, 105; von Hesberg, Grabbauten, 234; Wesch- 
Klein, Funus, 115-16. Brenk, “Innovation,” 106-7, proposes that Galerius may 
have originally built the rotunda as a mausoleum but then changed his plans, 
as does La Rocca, “Basiliche,” 1123-24. Koethe, *Konstantinsmausoleum," 
197, proposes that it was built as the mausoleum of Theodosius but based his 
arguments on a faulty dating of the building. For an overview of the palace, see 
Duval, “Hommage.” 

so Dyggve, “Region palatiale,” 356, and “Fouilles,” 82, where the author notes 
that he specifically looked for a crypt but found no evidence that one ever 
existed. 

51 Curcic, Observations, 11. 

52 Mentzos, “Reflections,” 60-61. 

53 On this building, see especially Vickers, “Observations”; Knithakes, “Okta- 
gono”; Moutsopoulos, “Contribution,” 240-50; Cagiano de Azevedo, “Pa- 
lazzo”; Torp, “Victoria Persica,” 84-87; and Speiser, Thessalonique, 113-23. 

54 Moutsopoulos, “Contribution,” 250. Bouras, “Oktagono,” has proposed i$ —  - 
identification as the planned mausoleum of Theodosius. He points out that: e 
Theodosius resided in Thessaloniki for almost two years and during that period 
fell seriously ill. He was near death, requested baptism, and therefore would — — 
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must be rejected. Although the octagon is an admittedly later addition to thè 


palace, its masonry is still closer to that of the known Galerian structures than it n 
is to that of the Theodosian additions to St. George. Also, itis difficult to believe ` 
that the pious Theodosius, newly baptized, would order the construction ot à 
mausoleum decorated with capitals bearing pagan divinities. Finally, -— is no 
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burial in Thessaloniki. Indee 
his own eventual burial in th 
in Constantinople. 

55 So Duval, “Résidences,” 139—40. 

56 Epit. de caes., 40.16; Barnes, Nez x 

57 Canak Medic, Gamzigrad, ey mpire, 38. 
be added the further studies o f — et ali, Gamzigra d, 108. To da 
identification of the com "à | CUN and of Duval. i 99. Lo these may 

-8 For the inscriptio -— 48 à palace," >" > argues against the 

Romuliana,” a ^w co iis “Monuments,” 

sg Srejovic et al., Gamziorg TEST 0 

zi built when Galerius, ie suggests that t 
the second wall was added dite an oni honor the plac 
for his eventual retirement. on perius 

6o Canak Medic, 237; Srejovié et al.. Ga 

61 Srejovié, “Buildings”; idem, Towns 
Romula,” 301-5. 

See Chapter 5. 

63 Srejovic and Vasić, 126. 

nd zë Buildings,” 141; his wife Valeria and son Candidianus did not receive 

Eden owen dien eaten 
—- |.’ idm » 94 and 97. 

66 Srejovic and Vasić, 131-32, 151-53; Srejovié, “Diva Romula.” 303. Miadeno- 
vic, “Path,” argues that the orientation of romula’s tüdtüoceurn: as well as that 
at Sarkamen, 1s linked with the cult of Mithras. 

67 A good summary is found in Vasié and Tomovié, “Sarkamen.” 

68 Tomovic et al., Sarkamen, 31. 

69 Srejovié, Tomović, and Vasić, “Sarkamen,” 233. 

70 Tomović et al., Sarkamen, 36-49. 

"I Tomović et al., Sarkamen, 49. 

72 Eusebius, H E. 9.4.2; Tomović et al., Sarkamen, 9. For the destruction of 
portraits as a symbolic destruction of the body see Varner, Mutilation, 2-4 

73 Tomovié et al., Sarkamen, 49-57, including a reconstruction on 54-55. See 
also Jankovic, “Spomenika.” 

74 For an analysis of the bones see Tomo 
75 Popović and Tomović, “Jewellery,” 307; 
76 Tomovic et al., Sarkamen, 83-93; 157-00. 
77 Tomovic et al., Sarkamen, 21. 
78 Srejovié, Tomovic, and Vasic, 
107-9. 
Ean d Be ae G ou" 200. 
M porc pod Moro Besos E h E Pisani Sartorio and Calza, Villa di 
80 For the villa see Frazer, “Iconograpny ; + 7*7 =. apra RE 
Massenzio; the various studies in Cozza et al., AN — T i ithe of 
lis Bertolotti et al., Residenza. Pisani Sartorio and Calza, 1421., give at 
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48 and Fig. 3, and idem, “Felix 


he earlier walls were 
ace of his birth, whereas 
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mzigrad, 193-94, 197. 
and Palaces, 31-53; 148-63; idem, “Diva 


vić, et al., Sarkamen, 99-105. 
Tomović et al., Sarkamen, 23; 59-82. 
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82 Onthe marble, see Rasch, Maxentius-Mausoleum, 50—52. De Angelis Bertolotti, 
“Contributi,” gives the size of the blocks 155, as 74 centimeters high by 
47 centimeters wide by 58 centimeters deep and by Rasch, 62, as 2 by 
4 Roman feet. 

83 Rasch, Maxentius-Mausoleum, 59-62. 

54 Rasch, Maxentius-Mausoleum, oft. 

os Rasch, Maxentius-Mausoleum, 65. 

86 On the coins see Babelon, “Médallion”; Frazer, "Four Late Antique Rotundas,” | 
43ff.; idem, “Iconography,” 389ff.; Schulten, Typologie, 136ft.; Talamo, “Tem- È. 
pio di Romolo”; Rasch, Maxentius-Mausoleum, 76-78; Hill, Monuments, 13-15; E 
Luschi, *Iconografia"; Castagnoli, “Raffigurazioni”; Christol, “Architecture.” B 

87 Luschi, *Iconografia," makes an unconvincing attempt to associate them with f o 
a “Templum gentis Valerii," for which there is no evidence in this period. See 
the comments by Castagnoli, “Raffiguarzioni.” 

88 Rasch, Maxentius-Mausoleum, 72. 

80 See for example Frazer, “Column to Wall,” 186, note 3. 

go Rasch, Maxentius-Mausoleum, 72-4. 

o" Rasch, Maxentius-Mausoleum, 74. 

92 For the most recent excavations see Caruso et al., Roma archeologica, 31-38, and 
Luschi, “Mausoleo.” The monograph is by Rasch. 

93 The attribution is based on Hist. Aug., Tres Gord., 31.1-3. On the villa see 
Lugli, “Villa dei Gordiani"; Coarelli, Dintorni, 162-65; Caruso et al., Roma 
archeologica, 31-38; Roncaioli, “Complesso archeologico”; Luschi, “Basilica”; 
idem, “Stucchi.” 

94 Ashby and Lugli, “Villa dei Flavi,” 1 soft. 

95 On the basilica see Gatti, “Basilica”; Brandenburg, Basiliken, 72-77; Tolotti, 
“Basiliche,” passim; Schumacher, “Exedra-Basiliken,” 150-52; Rasch, Mauso- 
leum bei Tor de’ Schiavi, 79-80. 

96 See Caruso et al., 34, and Luschi, “Mausoleo.” 

97 Lugli, Tecnica, 643ff.; Heres, Paries, 183; Rasch, Mausoleum bei Tor de’ Schiavi, 

80, would date it to the second half of the fourth century. 

98 Caruso etal., Roma archeologica, 33; Luschi, “Mausoleo,” 424; Rasch, Mausoleum 
bei Tor de’ Schiavi, 39. 

99 Brenk, “Problem,” 72, seems perplexed that graves were found only under the 
pronaos and stairs, but this simply means that sarcophagi in the main room 
have been removed. 

100 For the drawings showing imitation ashlars: by Dosio, Uffizi Arch. 4346, 
see Borsi et al., Dosio, 97-98; Leningrad, Hermitage, Destailleur Album B, 
fol. 112;4n laici Kritisches Verzeichnis, 59, Fig. 18; Giovanni Battista da Sam —  — 
gallo, Uffizi Arch. 1270v, in Bartoli, Monumenti antichi, II, pl. 256, Fig. 437 = uo 
Frazer, “Porch,” Fig. 4; Sallustio Peruzzi, Uffizi Arch. 665v, in Bartoli, Mme `. ` 
menti antichi, IV, pl. 388, Fig. 681. a 
ror See Frazer, “Porch”; Rasch, Mausoleum bei Tor de? Schiavi, 19-25. mae p a 
102 Ligorio, Bodleian Ms., fol. 33. Quoted by Ashby, “Classical Topography,” T pini * 
who noted column rogi with a diameter of 63 centimeters still on the site e 25d 
in his day. We or 
103 For the painting, done ca. 1739 and now in the Museo di Roma, see È Buber 
ed., Roma Antica, 223-34. 2 
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vm Dec Ward-Perkins, Roman Imperia] Arch 
105 Rasch, Mausoleum bei Tor de’ Schiavi è 
106 Rasch, Mausoleum bei Tor de’ Schiavi. = " 
107 A discussion of the frescoes with color illustr. ` cs 
which appeared atabout the same nape 2 is tound in Luschi, 
Mausoleum bei Tor de Schiavi, 66-30. o). 
ro8 Sallustio Peruzzi, Uffizi. Arch ««. : 

108 mm id ZA, Arch. 669, in Bartoli, Monumenti IV. Fi 
rawing was probably copied by Dog; Pt ie ft, IV, Fig. 687. This 
“Lavori,” 59. ; indsor 12107v; see Huelsen, 

rog The engraving was published in Bello pi... 

EN a Cameron, Bash; gem: ori, Picturae antiquae, Appendix, pl. 6; 
E cc». 55.75 “OF Its correct identification see Miele 
Malerei," 151-55; examined in detail by Luschi, “Bartoli cation see | ielsch, 

110 Also seen in a drawing by Jean Chaufforier (d. 1522). fr. ct 
Dessins, pl. XXXIII. 2- 1757), for which see Bodart, 

rid Ligorio, Bodleian Ms., tol. 33, quoted by Ashby, “Classical Topography,” I 
159; Nibby, Analisi, III, 707; and lomassetti, Campagna romana I ? d 
them “Christian.” Ashby, “Classical Topography.” I MP ERE a i TTA 
ES "Aen ue : graphy, L, 158; and Ashby and Lugli, 

Villa dei Flavi, 160, say pagan.” 

112 This was also the case with his representations of the dome of the Mausoleum 
of Constantina, for which see Chapter 4. 

113 Mielsch, “Malerei,” 151ff., and n Rasch, Mausoleum bei Tor de^ Schiavi, 66— 
70, who accepts the whole engraving as accurate; Luschi, “Bartoli,” 9-11, has 
identified a preparatory drawing for the engraving in the Windsor collection 
that shows only a small vertical section of the dome drawn at the site. 

114 Luschi, “Bartoli,” 11. 

115 Mielsch in Rasch, Mausoleum bei Tor de’ Schiavi, 67, 70. 

116 For a similar arrangement of key scenes in this position, see the discussion of 
the mosaic decoration of Centcelles in Chapter 4. 

117 CIL, 15.1569a, 1616 are Diocletianic; 1627-28 are dated to the same period by 
some scholars and to a later period by others. 1590, 1592 are definitely post- 
Diocletianic. Bloch, Bolli laterizi, 310-16; Luschi, “Mausoleo,” 424; Bartoli, 
12, note 2; dating accepted by Lugli, Z ecnica, 442; Rasch, Mausoleum bei Tor de 
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6 and Fig. 288. 
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“Bartoli,” 


by H. Mielsch in Rasch, 


Schiavi, 31-33. om | 
118 Rasch, com hei Tor de’ Schiavi, 77-83; followed by Holloway, Constantine, 
104. 
119 See Heres, Baier, 183-85. | MW 
120 Rasch, Mausoleum bei Tor de’ Schiavi, 8 : | p vm rege 
ee oo and suggesting on page 99a TTT TT the that 
consili ies e Bien, “‘Proprietari, "50, suggest, — V 
was built for Diocletian, who later chose to build his mausoleur plit. 


121 Rasch, Ma leum bei Tor de’ Schiavi, 91. GERI. clei Blain ea 
idi Nibby, Analisi III, 711; Ashby and Lugli, m e qe ae 
oe. T E Se “ liken,” 45; Voarein, PRA gu 2 
b Basilik ges 6; idem, basi UTE NR a; € tari 49-51, 
"Besliche" 268; Torelli, Basiliche,” 204-Jastrrebowsta, PEPPER 
E E. d by Diocletian, 4 hs Si 
suggests it was built but not use .- Bellori’s engraving. | 
dating and the E. E an tha Appendix A, Julian. Arce’s contention, 
imunianis, 23.2.5; 25:51; 9.2. È emer: 
found in E^ 182-83 and Estudios, 171, È 


mself to the period between 
Or à Vicarious a 
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because he had planned to spend the next winter there is unconvincing. Amm; 
anus’ phrase “ut ipse mandarat” clearly refers to the burial and not to da 
proposed move to ‘Tarsus. o 
124 Libanius, Or., 15.77; 16.53; 18.159; Browning, Julian, 195. 
125 For the location of the tombs facing each other, see Philostorgius, 8.1, who 
claims that the arrangement was accidental; and Symeon Logothete, 93-94. For 
Julian’s admiration of Maximin Daia, see H. Castritius, Studien zy Maximinus 
Data (Kallmiinz, 1969), 43-47. 
126 Ammianus, 25.10.5; Zonaras, 13.14.10. 
127 Libanius, Or., 24.10, tr. Norman, I, 499; the oration was composed in 379. 
128 See Symeon Logothete, 93-94; DiMaio, “Transfer”; Grierson, “Tombs,” 
40-41; Arce, “Tumba,” 184. 
129 Ammianus, 23.2.5; 25.9.12; Zosimus, 2.34; Socrates, 3.26; Libanius, Or. 
15.306; fica Pu <a " an fi: 
130 Ammianus, 25.10.5. 
131 Ammianus, 25.IO.6. 
132 Given by Zosimus, 3.34 and repeated in the Anthologia Graeca, 7.747 (Loeb, II, 
396/7), where it is erroneously attributed to Libanius. 
133 Found in Cedrenus, I, 539 and Zonaras, 13.13.24. The last line in both ver- 
sions is taken from Homer's Iad, 3.279. I have borrowed the translation from 
Browning, Julian, 213. 
134 There are to the northwest of the city some ruins that might be connected 
to this complex, as noted by Hild and Hellenkemper, Kiliken und Isaurien, 
436. 
135 Gregory Nazianzen, Or., 5.18, ed. Bernardi, 328. 
136 Grabar, Martyrium, 219ff., was the first to note the linkage of palace and mau- 
soleum, but it was Frazer, "Iconography," who gave the theory its fullest 
articulation. See also the observations of Brenk, “Innovation”; and Duval, 
"Résidences," passim, who discredits the theory and notes that Frazer's con- 
tention that the presence of a circus near palace and tomb is part of the equation 
is not supported by the facts. 
137 Frazer, “Iconography,” 388. 
138 Several scholars have noted this phenomenon, but it has never been studied 
in detail. See Canina, Via Appia, 186; Lanciani, Ruins of Rome, 280; Toynbee, - 
Death and Burial, 49; Waurick, "Untersuchungen," 126ff., who lists several — 
examples, some of which are named below; Verzár-Bass, “Mausolei”; Bodel, — 
"Monumental Villas"; and Brenk, “Innovation,” 93-112. M See, 
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139 Rasch, Maxentius-Mausoleum, 78-80; idem Mausoleum bei Tor de’ Schiavi, un 
93. For a broad overview of the devlopment of circular mausolea during this — — 


Ka 


pia a: 


period see Lo Tennera, “Tradizione.” fi 
140 As Tolotti, “Sepolcro,” 492. E aa 
141 For the Senate, Ward-Perkins, Roman Architecture, Fig. 394. For the basilica, A. — — , 
Morpurgo, “A Restoration of the Basilica of Constantine,” BSR, 12 (1932),44 
The technique was actually quite old and appears on the small circular tomb ot | 
C. Fabius Secundus (?) at Pompeii of the first century: see Kockel, Grabbauten, 
85-90, pl. 18a and 2 1a-b. E 
142 Caruso et al., Roma Archeologica, 33; Luschi, “Mausoleo,” 424. E 
143 Guyon, Cimitiére, 21-29; Tolotti, “S. Sepolcro,” 485-89. E 
144 The evidence for these cultic practices is examined in Chapter 5. — — 
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e The identification of two buildings as Imper; 
by others 1s rejected here, As Previous| oe 
saloniki is an unlikely candidate for a "i tia 
e : D CRR TEC # A, d d 1e¢ In 
f decoration is obviously naga. :.. _ | 
A | RK | oF Galla Placidia” in Ravenna. di ^B Popularly known 

al resting place, as the emnrac 200.4 78 WIS'SIDOSt certainia | 
ib traditi e 4 h Ce St “SS Was in all likeliho | i certainly not her 
he tradition that she was burie 2 Od buried in Rome. ar 
| as Duried here o. | | in. Rome, an 
EE Sec Agnellus, cd ue can be traced back only to Pint el 
ntury," but see Deli ete em Pon, 128, note 2 who savs “th; 2 
cen ry,” t see Deliyannis, “Bury,” arti ) Says “thirteenth- 
Ravera, "Osservazioni," 78ff.; Johnson en e , so Gerola, “Galla Placidia”. 
| | mec leodosian." The idenete ML Rr 
an. Lhe identification of 


the building as Galla’s mausoleum IS accepted hv Dina 
T , cepted by Ricci, “Sepolcro”; Grierson 
Wace Ke E PRPS a 
' 93; Note 121. It seems probable that 


“Tombs,” 37; Wilkes, Diocletian’s P, 
ae was actually buried i gaben T 
sh y din the Mausoleum of Honorius. Mackie, “Mar | " 
suggests that it was built by Galla and used bos ths en ` eg VARO, 
E nm and used tor her son Theodosius III betwee 
415 and his burial in the Mausoleum of Honorius in 450, TI penny 
not provable, and it does not address the roble: È 7 i 
die build; 1e problem of there being three large 
sarcophagi in the building. 
2 Lib. Pontif., ed. Duchesne, I, 182. 
3 = the pes Poe Ashby and Lugli, “Villa dei Flavi”; Deichmann and Tschira, 
Mausoleum, 76; Guyon, Cimetière, 7-9; Volpe, “Via Labicana." On the villa, 
whose remains were leveled in the 1920s to make way for a military airport at 
Centocelle, see Ashby and Lugli, 168ff. and Volpe, passim. 
4 Guyon, Cimetière, 30-3; 23 5ff. 
5 Deichmann and Tschira, “Mausoleum,” 64; Guyon, Cimetière, 213-17. 
6 Deichmann and Tschira, “Mausoleum,” 78-80. 
7 See Dechmann and Techn, 75; Acta SS, Aug. III, p. 606, no. 30; Johnson, 
“Constantius,” for the varied traditions of her burial and location of her relics. 
8 Johannes Diaconus, in Cod. Top., III, 351. 
9 Lanciani, Scavi, IV, 196; new ed. V, 118; Deichmann and Tschira, 
“Mausoleum,” 8r. 
ro Venditelli, “Conservazione,” 782.. T | 
11 Deichmann and Tschira, “Mausoleum,” 62; Caporicci, Torpignattara, Sa 
12 Bosio, Roma sotteranea, 323; Deichmann and Tschira, “Mausoleum,” 62. 
13 Venditelli, “Conservazione,” 780. | ES os 
— s . D - | | p - : 6 | * 
14 Filetici, “Mausoleo,” 347; Venditelli, “Conserv SEEDS] : bai 
aM ane.” 488: Filetici, “Stratificazione, 1348. I have 
15 Venditelli, “Conservazione, 799; freue» cima eniinn 
Sided the well in the drawings but there 1s no good ev 
be medieval. See L. Venditelli in RAC11%8, 83 (2007), 45 


16 Venditelli, “Conservazione,” 780-82. E; 

17 Deichmann and Tschira, “Mausoleum,” 58ff. 

18 Bosio, Roma sotteranea, 321. 

19 Recio, “Escena,” 150ff. 

20 The “reconstruction” of the mosaics EI" E. 
is an invention of the author weg — . nm 240-42. 

21 Ed. Duchesne, I, 182; discussion by ex iod IV (d. 1154) in hi 

22 For the sarcophagus, used uitope E hmann et al., Repertorium, 105-9. 
Lateran, see Herklotz, Sepulera, 100; Deichmat 
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37 Appendix A, Constantius I. 
38 Vita Constantini, 4.58—60; tr. Cameron and Hall, 176-77. EB 
39 Paulinus of Nola, Carm., 19.329-49 (ed. Hartel, 130); Socrates, 1.16, 40; 
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23 Eusebius, Vita Const., 4.71. 

24 On the cult, see Toynbee, Death and Burial, 61-64; Prieur, Mort, 27-31; and 
below. On tomb altars, see Toynbee, 253-68; Altmann, Grabaltáre. 

25 See for example those found in the tombs connected with the church of Ss, 
Marcellinus and Petrus, published by Guyon, “Culte”; idem, Cimitiere, 330-35; 
see also Tolotti, “S. Sepolcro,” 494-96. 

26 “Vos vero secundam evangelium et secundum sancti spiritus virtutem et in 
memoriis congregantes vos et sacrarum scripturarum facite lectionem et eam 
quae secundum similitudinem regalis corporis Christi est acceptam eucharis- 
tiam offerte tam in collectis vestris, quam etiam in coemeteriis et in dormien- 
tium exitibus." Didascalia, 6.22.2 (ed. Funk, I, 376); see also Rush, Death and 
Burial, 17. 

27 *Nam per triduum hymnis dominum conlandavimus super sepulchrum ipsius 
et redemtionis sacramenta tertio die obtulimis." Augustine, Epist., 158.2, 
ed. Goldbacher, 490. See also Rush, Death and Burial, 160. 

28 See Rush, 86. 

29 Tolotti, “S. Sepolcro,” 494-96, qualifies this statement by suggesting that the 
offerings were then used for the Eucharist. 

30 Deichmann and Tschira, “Mausoleum,” 57; Caporicci, /orpignattara, 54; 
Rivoira, Architettura romana, 280; Brandenburg, Basiliken, 68. 

31 CIL, 15.395-96; 1569. See Deichmann and Tschira, "Mausoleum," 64. 

32 Lib. Pont., ed. Duchesne, I, 183. 

33 See Deichmann and Tschira, “Mausoleum,” 74-75; Guyon, Cimetiere, 243- 
50. 

34 Deichmann and Tschira, “Mausoleum,” 64. 

35 Deichmann and Tschira, “Mausoleum,” 64; Krautheimer, Corpus, 202; idem, 
Three Christian Capitals, 23; idem, “Policy,” 529-30, in which is added the 
hypothesis that Constantine was planning a dynastic mausoleum in this build- 
ing, and, on 545, that his construction of this mausoleum was a public state- 
ment of his own Christianity; Brandenburg, Basiliken, 70; idem, “Kirchen,” 
41; Coarelli, Dintorni di Roma, 175; Armstrong, "Constantine's Churches,” 10; 
Ward-Perkins, Roman Imperial Architecture, 430; Volotti, “S. Sepolcro,” 485; 
Guyon, Cimetière, 257; Volpe, 222; Holloway, Constantine, 86-87. 

Tolotti, “Basiliche,” 192, suggests that the large, rectangular, apsed structure 
attached to the south flank of the Basilica Apostolorum, now San Sebastiano, 
outside of Rome was built as the mausoleum of Helena, who then abandoned it 
when the mausoleum at SS. Marcellinus and Petrus became available; Branden- 
burg, “Kirchen,” 44, assigns it to Fausta, wife of Constantine. This building, ` 
however, does not have the character of an imperial mausoleum, and there 
absolutely no evidence linking it with Helena or Fausta. p 


36 For Constantine's residences and movements in this period see Barnes, New — 
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Empire, 69. From 317 to 324 he resided in Sirmium, Serdica, and poss 
Thessaloniki; thereafter, he resided in Nicomedia. i 


Sozomenus, 2.34; Alexander Monachos, De inventione S. Crucis, PG 87, 4068; 


Theophanes, A.M. 5816; Script. Orig. Const, 1.48, 50; 3.1; 4.32; € 
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Monachos, p- 501; Cedrenus, I, p. 227. c. 
disini A, p- 498; 5ynax. eccl. "diga i ra Log., PP. 87, 89, 104: CH 
; org! .2. It should Es ays B. 66 No 2: n 04; Glykas, 

go Philostorgius, 3.2. "t should be noted that hi 7» Synopsis Chronike, p. 48 
summary. His assertion is followed by The 2: text survives only in e a d 
aedificiis, 1.4.19; Nikolaos Mesarites, 1 “i ore Lector, 2.61: Procopius f. 
Artemii Passio, 17-18 (in Bidez ed. of "emm, ; Constantine Rhodios, v. ous 
Symeon Metaphrastes, Martyrium S. Artemii $c Im un, 132-33) 
Timotbei, 3.11-12 (PG 114, 772); Bes, ge Deeg 115, 1169); idem, Vita S. 
13. E. LE ; NA 22 Jan., p. 412; Zonaras, 

«7 Vogt, Erbauer’; Krautheimer, “Apostellir=ha». : 

4I "à a translation of the Vita, on = ; Tartaglia in the introduction 
to their translation, 9-12, with references to ie. e aw in the introduction 

1; On its location within the city walls see Gide i M aphy. 

olies. 46: Krauthei Le Ze - Martyrium, I, 228f£; Jani 
Eglises, 46; Krautheimer, Three Christian Capitals, <8: M FASI Janin, 
27. For the location of the walls built by ‘Si mitosi oppement, 
the city see Preger, “Studien”; and S. Bassett. The Urban h z Gang, 
Constantinople. . rban Image of Late Antique 

43 See Barnes, New Empire, 79. 

44 Vita gem: hy persa Winkelmann, 144-45; tr. Cameron and Hall 170. 

45 Burgess, "Dates, 29. 

46 Burgess, “Dates,” 29. 

47 Vita Constantini, 4.71; t. Cameron and Hall, IS. 

48 Julian, Or., 1.16. For its date see Browning, 7ulian, 74. 

49 Euseb.-Hieron., a. Abr. 2372, ed. Helm, 240; Philostorgius, 3.2; Theodore 
Lector, 2.61; Paulinus of Nola, Carm., 19.329-42 (stating that the relics were 
brought to the church by Constantine); Jerome, Contra vigilantium, 5 (PL 22, 
358); idem, De viris illus., 8 (PL 23, 651); Consul. Const., a. 356, p. 238, ed. 
Burgess, 238; Chron. Pasch., a. 356, p. 542, tr. Whitby, 33; Symeon Log., p. 87. 

50 Burgess, “Dates,” 33. The traditional date indicated by most of the texts, 
including Euseb.-Hieron., a. Abr. 2373, ed. Helm, 240-41; Philostorgius, 3.2; 
Artemii Passio, 17-18, tr. Vermes, 232-33; Theodore Lector, 2.61; Jerome, 
Contra vigilantium, 5 (PL 22, 358); Consul. Const., a. 357, p. 239, ed. Burgess, 
238; Chron. Pasch., a. 357, P- 542; tr. Whitby, 33; Symeon Log., p. 87. Mango, 

“Mausoleum — Addendum,” citing the various recensions of the * Alexandrian" 

Chronicle, brings up the possibility that the relics may have been transferred 

as early as 336, that is, before Constantine’s death; see the Consul. Italica, a. 

336, p. 293 = the Fasti Vindobonenses priores, the Fasti Vindobonenses posteriores, 

and the Excerpta ex Barbaro Scaligeri. lo these may be added the fragments 

of a chronicle found on the Berlin Museum p 


Lietzmann, “Blatt.” 

51 Ammianus, 17.7.1-8; Consul. Const., 
52 Socrates, 2.38, tr. Zeno, 67; repeate 
5852; Cedrenus, I, p. 530; Zonaras, E j 25 
542 (P. E o3) Ephraemius, 903279: 
. Krautheimer, Three Christian apitals, | r 

—transfer of the sarcophagus to Constants +- n 
53 Euseb.-Hieron., a E e ed. Helm, 245; Consul. iet a. 37% Pe 2^ 
53 Euseb.-Hieron., a. Abr. 2386, | er. Whitby, 48. 

- ed. Burgess, 240; Chron. Pasch., a. 37° p. 559) 4: » 


apyrus no. 13296, for which see 


ed. Burgess, 238. 

d in Sozomenus, 4.21; Theophanes, A.M. 

-27; Nicephorus Callistus, HE, | 
p. 396; Synopsis Chronike, p. 55. 

ly attributes the 


a. 358, p. 239» 
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54 As Grierson, “Tombs,” 25-26. Downey, “Tombs,” 47, suggests that it may 
have been built expressly for Jovian immediately after Julian’s death to provide 

a tomb separate from that of the Constantinian dynasty. 

Grierson “Tombs,” 25; Johnson, “Valentinian,” 502. 

Vita Constantini, 4.58—59; tr. Cameron and Hall, 176. 

7 Woods, “Libanius,” 433-35, argues for this interpretation of the word. Effen- 

berger, “Konstantinsmausoleum,” 72-73, argues that the building was like the 

Mausoleum of Constantina. 

For the interpretation of the term “domation” see Krautheimer, “Apos- 

telkirche,” 224-25; Vysotsky and Shelov-Kovediaev, “Reconstruction,” 494, 

translate it as “temple” and Cameron and Hall, 176, as “building” in reference 

to the principle building of the complex; Speck, “Mausoleum,” 17, says that 

here it probably refers to the drum of a dome, but notes that the text may be 

corrupt in this section. Vysotsky and Shelov-Kovediaev, 495, translate “royal 

houses” as “basilicas,” whereas Cameron and Hall give “official houses.” 

59 On the baths see Prinzing and Speck, “Lokalititen,” 179ff. On the imperial 
apartments see Krautheimer, Three Christian Capitals, 58. 

60 Carmen de insomnio Anastasiae, vv. 59-60, PG 37, 1258; Leeb, Konstantin und 
Christus, 100-1; Speck, “Mausoleum,” 130. 

61 Homilia contra Judaeos et Gentiles, 9 (PG 48, 825); a similar statement is made in 
his Homilia in Epist. 2 ad Corinth., 26.53 (PG 61, 582). See also Dvornik, Idea, 
140. 

62 Mesarites, 39; tr. Downey, 891-92. 

63 As Egger, “Begräbnisstätte”; accepted by Bouras, Nea Moni, 143; similar view 
held by Koethe, “Konstantinsmausoleum.” 

64 Speck, “Mausoleum,” 141-42. 

65 Ed. Ciggaar, 121 — “in capite ipsius ecclesie." 

66 Ir. Majeska, 42. 

67 Anonymous Description of Constantinople, tr. Majeska, 148. 

68 Downey, “Terms,” 27-28. 

69 Downey, “Tombs,” 45-48; Grierson, “Tombs,” 37, who draws a parallel with 
the so-called Mausoleum of Galla Placidia in Ravenna. me 

70 Grierson, “Tombs,” 38; Downey, “Tombs,” 45. 

71 Downey, “Builder.” lap: o 

72 Krautheimer, “Apostelkirche”; reiterated in his Three Christian Capitals, D CRM 
and “Policy,” 539; accepted by Dagron, Naissance, 403ff; Kleinbauer, “Tema — 
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73 Mango, "Mausoleum;" accepted by Dagron, Empereur, 151-54; Vysotsky and — 


Shelov-Kovediaev, “Reconstruction,” 49 7-98, who point out that the descrip- 
tion given by Eusebius goes upward from the ground and from the ce iter to 
the periphery as would be expected for a centrally planned structure. — — 

74 Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 60-64, 74; on the | 
church see Corbo, Santo Sepolcro. | = 

75 As Krautheimer, Early Christian and Byzantine Architecture, 64; Tolotti, *5 
Sepolcro,” 473 and 497. WË" 

76 As noted in connection with the Mausoleum of Helena, discus 
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See Brown, Cult, 36-37; B OE 
^^ theimer, Early Christian and Divine: gni 
E uos 7o. wh ue d z rebitecture. 35, tot Sala 
sible because he was a bishop. " 
g ‘These are discussed in Chapter k, 
„o For Constantine as an “apostle” see Mesar; 
, Konstantin und Christus, 103- Tin tima, deo and the discussion In Leeb 
8o The Artemi Passio, 17, tr. Vermes 232 un | "Vliography, i 
phrase “and in honoring his father’s tomb benc EE this way. The 
cet -0fstantius) built there 4 very 


large shrine of worship” sugges 
buil 88 that the tomb already evitata i. 


ar Mesarites, 39.3—6. 

82 As Em " Apostelkirche," 229. 

82 The earliest was probably the martvriy. i 

i in 379; see Beier, Ear icine begun probably 
cruciform Basilica Apostolorum in Milan ica STA 75-76. The 

84 Mesarites, 40, is the only source to describe sa b dis x 
See Downey, "lombs," 44; Grierson, “Tombs” i ul dune even briefly. 
“Theophan6”; Dark and Ozgumus, “Evidence” claim A oa Dagron, 
remains of Justinian’s church. » Claim to identified a few 

85 Patria Konstantinopoleos, 4.32, ed. Preger, 288. 

86 See Asutay-Efenberger and Effenberger, Porphyrsarkophage. They list 6 
the sarcophagi as belonging to Constantine I, Constitit II "em Jovia | 
Valentinian I, Theodosius I, Arcadius, Eudoxia, Theodosius II and M ien 

87 Choniates, Annales, ed. Van Dietan, 479; tr. Magoulias, 263. | ese 

88 Annales, ed. Van Dietan, 647—48; tr. Magoulias, 357. 

89 Ecthesis Chronicle, ed. Lambros, 15; ed. and tr. Philippides, 50/51; Theodoro 
Spandugino, Origine, 154; quoted by Vasiliev, “Sarcophagi,” 18. 

9o Hauschild, “Grabungen,” 91-92; Schlunk and Arbeiter, Mosaikkuppel, 160—61. 
The church is first documented at that time. 

91 See the articles by Schlunk and Hauschild. The book of Schlunk and Arbeiter 
represents the final publication of this work. 

92 Hauschild, Centcelles,” 53. 

93 Mauschild, “Centcelles,” 53. 

94 Hauschild and Arbeiter, Villa, 46. 

95 Hauschild, “Centcelles,” 54. 

96 Hauschild, “Vorbericht,” 137. 

97 Hauschild and Schlunk, “Vorbericht,” 173. 

98 Hauschild and Schlunk, “Vorbericht,” 164-65. 

99 Brenk, *Problem," 81. ier. eege 

hs Schlunk, “Untersuchungen,” 348; Hauschild and Schlunk, Vorbericht,” 142; 

Arce, “Retratos,” 263-64. 


Schlunk and Arbeiter, Mosaikkuppel, 115; - piratas Su 
Schlunk, “Untersuchungen,” 360; Schlunk and Arbeiter, Mosaikkuppel, 150. 
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otably, Arce, “Retratos,” 264-65; ]1 Gange, Herrscherbild, 130. 


3 As ingemann, Deutung, 7 hruck,” 310-11; Hauschild and Arbeiter, Villa, 
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| Arbeiter and Korol, *Mosaiksc 
child and Arbeiter, Villa, 107. 
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Istiani,” i 15-16; Krau- 
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NOTES TO PAGES 134-139 


106 Because of damage to the mosaics, the number of panels is uncer 
with 12 being the minimum and 16 the number favored by Hause 
Schlunk, “Vorbericht,” 146. I have adopted their numbering syste 
panels. 

107 Recio Vegazones, “Mausoleo,” 716. 

108 Recio Vegazones, “Mausoleo,” 734. 

109 Recio Vegazones, “Mausoleo,” 730. 

110 Hauschild and Arbeiter, Villa, 79-80. 

III Tobias 5-8; so Isla Frez, “Epifania,” 39. 

112 Navarro Sáez, “Vil-la,” 129. 

113 Most identifications are those of Schlunk, in Hauschild and Schlunk, 
“Vorbericht,” 148-52; Schlunk and Arbeiter, Mosaikkuppel, 116-32. 

114 For the descriptions I am following Hauschild and Arbeiter, Villa, 83-94. 

115 Color reconstruction drawings of these panels are given in Schlunk and 
Arbeiter, Mosaikkuppel, pls. 19-22. 

116 Arbeiter and Korol, “Mosaikschmuck,” 216-17. 

117 Arbeiter and Korol, “Mosaikschmuck,” 317-22; Hauschild and Arbeiter, Villa, 
107—17; Arbeiter, "Centcelles;; idem, “Kuppelmosaik.” 

118 Unpublished but briefly described by Arbeiter, “Centcelles,” 

119 Warland, “Status” and “Kuppelmosaiken.” 

120 Arce, “Iconografia” and “Reflexiones.” Followed in large part by Isla Frez, 
“Epifania,” who allows that the building may have been an episcopal mau- 
soleum, for which there are no parallels. 

121 Arce, “Reflexione,” 19. It might be added there are no parallels in any period 
for such a decoration in any episcopal palace or reception hall. 

122 Engemann, Deutung, 71; Arbeiter, “Kuppelmosaik,” 117-19. 

123 Camprubí, Monumento, 30; De Palol, “Mausoleo,” 243-44; Schlunk, “Unter- 
suchungen,” 356; Schlunk and Arbeiter, Mosaikkuppel, passim; Del Amo Guino- 
yaru Ordo, "59. 

124 Andreae, 7agdsarkophage, 140; Hauschild and Arbeiter, Villa, 96-97. 

125 Schlunk, “Untersuchungen,” 359; Schlunk and Arbeiter, Mosaikkuppel, 152-55; 
accepted by Mackie, Chapels, 154. 

126 Hauschild and Schlunk, “Vorbericht,” 175ff.; Schlunk and Hauschild, Denk- 
miler, 119; Schlunk and Arbeiter, Mosaikkuppel, 146-57. 
127 On the derivation of the name see especially Untermann, *Bemerkungen." 1 
128 Hauschild and Schlunk, “Vorbericht,” 179. yo nay 
129 Gabelmann, Audienz- und Tribunalszenen, 208-10; see also Schlunk and — 
Arbeiter, Mosaikkuppel, 138-47; Arbeiter, *Mosaikschmuck"; Hauschild a wë E^ 
Arbeiter, Villa, 108-13. R E im $ 
130 Arbeiter and Korol, “Mosaikschmuck,” 292-305, provide a review of Schlur Ue 
arguments. E Lud 
I31 Bowes, "Coterie "T8 gl 
132 Delbrueck, Antike Porphyrwerke, 167; Ambrogi; Vasche, 107, who assigns it it: vs 
Severan date; and Schlunk, "Untersuchungen," 359. E 
133 Arce, “Retratos,” 266; Dupré Raventós, “Mausoleo”; and Español, “Approch he ? 
134 Johnson, “Alveus,” for the complete arguments. On the Norman sarcoph 
see J. Deér, The Dynastic Porphyry Tombs of the Norman Period in Sicily, Ain. ^5 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1959). A. 
135 On all of these points see my comments in “Alveus.” 
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Athanasius, Hist. arian., 60, 
ed. PG 25.775. 

The De locis sanctis martyrum 
St, Agnese) singulari ecclesia C 


who calls ; 
Calls it 4 « 
a "uy ya” | 
NUeiov,” tr. Robertson, 206 
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E di: bs TE 
onstantia Cong Ibi quoque (near 


the Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne IT OG anüni filia requiescit » Se | 
Rhotadus celebrated Mass in “aecclegi; >? Which notes that in 86e Bia. 
> in aecclesia sanctae C ne. 


De sanctis virgin ibus romanis Constan ta Augusta 
V, Februaris XVIII, 61-71; the relevant passage ; 
| 1 : T T | i atei di" L ass ge IS | 
SS; ens seni Bossa. On the basil 
rotti, “Ritrovamenti”; Frutaz, Complesso 40-47; Tol 

| ES. pag 550, 40-47; Tolotti 
Heres, Paries, 192-94; Schumacher, “Exedra-Basilike e. 
Venturini, “Basilica.” iken, 


“Basiliche,” passim; 
| : 
136-39; Esposito and 


I, names Constantina as the 
43; for a critical] edition, Ferrua, 
s analyzed by Kleinbauer, “Santa 


builder of the church. See Frutaz, Complesso 
Epigrammata Damasiana, 246-50. The text 
Costanza,” who accepts it as belonging to this church, and by Billanovi 
“Constantina,” who argues unconvincingly that the "ne Ni La 
nected with this person and this church. Rasch, P Rie der sii 
87, argues that it confirms the dating of the basilica to the period in aftrich 
Constantina resided in Rome. sui 


| etd | | a: : * 66 = * on | | Es | CRI 
I4I Barbini and Severini, “Risultati, 109; for date of basilica, Pavolini, “ Aspetti,” 


I35. 


142 Palazzo, “Scoperte,” 117—19; Pavolini, “Aspetti,” 12 Gelli 
143 See the articles by David Stanley, summed up in his “Santa Costanza” article 


of 2004. See also Argentero, “Individuazione,” for discoveries using ground- 
penetrating radar that seem to show the presence of the third apse of the 
triconch building under the present pavement, as well as other remains under 
portions of the ambulatory and central space. 


144 Pavolini, “Aspetti,” 133-34. 

145 Stanley, “Santa Costanza,” 121. 

146 Stanley, “Santa Costanza,” 129-31. | i 
147 Variations in the actual mixture of the concrete can cause the dating to fluctuate; 


left over from the production of lime used in the 
mortar found in the mixture could have absorbed carbon from the concrete- 
making process, and concrete or mortar set in the middle of a wall where 1t 
dries slower can yield a younger date than material from the surface ees ween 
wall. There could also be organic contamination from the surroun ne e 
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NOTES TO PAGES 143-453 


to discount the possibility that the work may have extended into the 3508, 
after her death in 354. 
ISI Jubaru, “Decorazione”; : Lehmann, “Sta. Costanza,” were among the last to 
hold this interpretation. 
152 Mackie, “Patronage,” 399, and Holloway, Constantine, 104. Stern, “Mosaiques,” 
sora bisi beyond doubt the Christian content of cite deuisistioti 
153 De Rossi, “Musaici,” 2vff.; see also Garrucci, Storia, I, 447-55; G. Gatti in 
BullComm, ser.3, 3 (1888), 333. 
154 Ferrua, “Battistero.” See also Cecchelli Trinci, “Complessi.” 
155 Prandi, “Osservazioni,” 300-1; Frutaz, Complesso, 206, note 17. 
156 The remains of the vault are clearly visible in engravings by Desgodetz, Edifices, 
64-65; and Piranesi, Antichità, II, tav. XXII. The roof is shown in a drawing 
by Franz Caucig (d. 1828), for which see Egger, Römische Veduten, Il, 42 and 
Tab xoa 
157 Kleinbauer, “Antioch,” argues that the double shell type was an innovation of 
the period of Constantius II. 
158 Cecchelli, S. Agnese, 24-25; Frutaz, Complesso, 206, note 18. A seventeenth- 
century engraving shows an arch on the exterior wall behind the main niche, 
leading Rasch to suppose that the niche was not closed but had a door giving 
access to the exterior portico. This would be a very unusual design. The arch 
can be better explained as a relieving arch or extension of the barrel vault 
covering the niche. 
159 Isabelle, Edifices circulaires, 81. 
160 Ugonio’s description is found in Ferrara, Biblioteca Communale, Ms. 161, NC 
6, fols. 1103-10. It is partially published by Müntz, “Notes,” (1878), 353-67; 
by Wilpert and Schumacher, Mosaiken, 53-55; and Amadio, Mosaici, 51-54. 
The reference to the niche mosaic is found in Miintz, 360. 
161 Polacco, Mausoleo, 138ff.; Wilpert and Schumacher, 50-52; Matthiae, Mosaici, 
35-41; 404-6; Stanley, “Apse Mosaics”; Bisconti, “Absidiole”; Rasch and 
Arbeiter, Mausoleum der Constantina, 115-52. 
162 For these mosaics see especially Matthiae, Mosaici, 3-35, 400-4; Stern, 
“Mosaiques,” 192ff.; Wilpert and Schumacher, Mosaiken, 48-50; Polacco, 
Mausoleo, 105ff.; Jobst, “Biisten”; Arbeiter and Rasch, Mausoleum der Con- 
stantina, 153-230. 
163 The Codex Escurialensis, 28-II-12, fol. 7R in Egger, Codex Escurialensis, fol. 
7r; the cross-section of the building drawn by the Anonymous Destailleur, 
Berlin, Kunstbibliothek, 4151, fol. 73r. These and all other known Renaissance 
drawings of the mosaics are illustrated and discussed by Amadio, Mosaici. — 
164 De Angelis d’Ossat, “Chiesa,” 44-45. 
165 An identical motif was found in the decoration of the contemporary Basilica ae p- 
Junius Bassus, recorded in a drawing by Giuliano da San Gallo, for which see _ E 
Huelsen, // libro di Giuliano da Sangallo, tol. 31r; = Stern, “Mosaiques, ì Figi ep 3. 2 
166 Stern, “Mosaiques,” 209; Amadio, Mosaici, 40-1; Arbeiter in Rasch | and | 
Arbeiter, Mausoleum der Constantina, 239-80. h^ T ed MN 
167 Stern, *Mosaiques," 180-81; Arbeiter, Mausoleum der Constantina, 260- ga SE 
168 For the drawings see Stern, gaeren, ” Figs. 56, 59-60; also false is the p pur i 
ported floor mosaic showing a drunken Silenus on a donkey, likewise drawn Dy 
Bartoli (Stern, Fig. 58; and 216; Frutaz, Complesso, 113). The r ined c co It1OT 
of the mosaics in the sixteenth century is noted by Ugonio (Mi ntz, 36 Ó 
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dentianum in abside maiore." (Müntz 
Mausoleum der Constantina, 2 31-38 

179 M ackie, Epes, Bas; Stanley, “Santa Costanza,” 136 ; 
function for the building suggests they represent d Li — 

[71 Prandi, "Osservazioni," 283ff., who T ate S.Agn 

172 Vatican Museum, Inv. 2482. See Cain, Marmork 
tice, Rushforth, “Funeral Lights.” 

173 Stettler, "Rekonstruktion"; Rasch, Mausoley 

174 Rasch, Mausoleum der Constanting 
of the building. 

175 Uffizi Arch. 1983; in Bartoli, Monumenti antichi, IV, T 
“Rekonstruktion,” 81. 

176 Uffizi, Arch. 1942v, in Bartoli, IV, Tav. 347, Fig. 597. 

177 Fea, Descrizione, II, 375, based on earlier accounts. 

178 Stettler, “Rekonstruktion,” 83; Rasch, Mausoleum der Constantina, 76. 

179 See Heres, Paries, 144; Bertelli et al., “Strutture,” 163. 

180 Stettler, “Rekonstruktion,” 83, claims that traces of a cornice and corbels exist 
above the top of the slit windows, but I was unable to see them. 

181 F. Colonna, Hypnerotomachia Poliphili (Venice, 1499); see Donati, “Polifilo,” 
I9. 

182 Eire Architettura romana, 293 (English ed., 241). 

183 On the complex see Monneret de Villard, “Note,” 18ff.; Calderini, Zona; 
Calderini, Chierici and Cecchelli, Basilica, Verzone, Architettura, 86-88; De’ 
Capitani d’Arzago, Architetture, 34-36; Bovini, “Complesso”; idem, “Mosaici”; 
idem, Antichità, 289ff; Mirabella Roberti, “Zona”; idem, Milano gege 
137-56, 196-200, 243-45; Kleinbauer, “Toward a — De $ "- 
d'Ossat, “Origine,” 1-4; Ruffolo, "Strutture, 3 ott. Pun v gg geg 
“Capella reginae’”; idem, “Chiese,” 60-65; Lewis, “San Lor m siii 
Krautheimer, Three Christian Capitals, Hr articles by opem ER 
Cecchi, Mori, and Rossignani 1n Dell'Acqua, Basilica; Sena Chiesa, "TTT" 


137-48. 
184 Calderini, Zona, 73, no. 61. 
185 Calderini, Zona, 85, no. 131. 
186 Calderini, Zona, 123, DO. 271. 
187 Relazione; Calderini, Chierici, 
“Mosaics.” E os 
188 Mirabella Roberti, Milano romana, 79794 oft. Kleinbauer, “I oward a 
189 Calderini, Chierici, and Cecchelli, Basilica, m 7 ‘la reginie;! 24 Rossig- 
SR “Evidence,” 91tt-; idera, “Cape” ot be proved that 
LE 4 a “Cronologia,” argues that it Cani 
nani, “Materiali.” Ardovino, quiim 
these pieces came from the umet 76-79. 
190 Calderini, Chierici, and Cecchelli, = bs 110, 139, 193: . Kinney 
191 Calderini, Chierici, and Cecchelli Basil Ke muse 
192 Kleinbauer, “Toward a Dating, 


' 18; Ruttolo 
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NOTES TO PAGES 161-166 


193 Kleinbauer, “Toward a Dating,” 22, note 111; Ruffolo, “Strutture,” 45-46 and 
Fig. 57. 

194 Rutlolo, "Strutture," 50, correcting Kleinbauer, “Toward a Dating,” 10. 

195 Calderini, Chierici, and Cecchelli, Basilica, 140; Kleinbauer, “Toward a 
Dating,” r9. 

196 Calderini, Chierici, and Cecchelli, Basilica, 110, 183; Mirabella Roberti, Milano 
romana, 151-52. 

197 According to Verzone, Architettura, 86, its purpose was “to lighten the load of 
the wall over the niches.” 

198 Verzone, Architettura, 88. 

199 Calderini, Chierici, and Cecchelli, Basilica, 113. 

200 On the mosaics see Calderini, Chierici, and Cecchelli, Basilica, 199ff.; Bovini, 
Antichità, 311ff.; idem, “Mosaici”; Nordhagen, “Mosaics”; idem, “Mosaici”; 
Bertelli, “Mosaici di Sant Aquilino”; Sérries, Auxentius, 47-67. 

201 Mackie, Chapels, 159-60. 

202 On the portal see Albizatti, “Portale”; Mirabella Roberti, Milano romana, 196- 
200; Rossignani, “Materiali,” 40; Alessandrini et al., “Examination”; David, 
“Ecclesia,” 54-58. 

203 Bertelli, “Mosaici a Milano,” 336; “Mosaici di S. Aquilino,” 149; “Deco- 
razione,” 7; and “Mosaici del sacello,” 142. 

204 Landesmann, Himmelfahrt, 140-43, who gives a date of ca. 380-400 for the 
mosaics; and Nordhagen, “Mosaici,” 162, who also dates them to the fourth 
century. 

205 Chronicon maior, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, ms, A., 275 inf. fol. 108v; Calderini, 
Zona, 83, no. 119. 

206 Libro, H,4; Calderini, Zona, 96, no. 188. The same is said by Puricello, Laurentii 
Littae, 274, “quae laborata est tota ad musaycam.” 

207 Ritratto di Milano, 117; Calderini, Zona, 118, no. 257. 

208 David, “Ecclesia,” 50-51, citing Milani, Vita, documents the condition of the 
mosaics. Also, David, “Mosaici,” 116, note 9. 

209 Archivio storico docesano di Milano, Visite pastorali, Milano, S. Lorenzo, 
vol. V, 111-12; quoted by David, “Ecclesia,” 49. 

210 Oxford, Bodleian Library, ms. Rawlinson D 121, p. 187; see David, “Ecclesia,” 
49-51; idem, “Mosaici,” 118-20. 

211 Siena, Biblioteca Comunale, S.IV.8, f. 18v; Falb, laccuino, pl. 19; illustrated 
in Mirabella Roberti, Milano romano, 1 50; Patetta and Parisi, Milano, 36. The 
drawing was made following a visit to the building in 1492. 

212 Verzone, Architettura, 88; Berteli, “Mosaici del sacello,” 140. Ou) DES: 

213 For the frescoes see Calderini, Chierici, and Cecchelli, Basilica, 229ff; ` 
Mirabella Roberti, Milano romana, 225-26, 228. a E 

214 As Kleinbauer, “Toward a Dating,” 19; and Ruffolo, “Strutture M 

215 Ausonius, Ordo urbium nobilium, 7. The argument was put forth by | <inney, | d 
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216 Cattaneo, “Vicende,” 1020: Rossignani, «M ateri ali," 45, who suggests that at | 
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least half of the outer wall of the amphitheater was used in the foundations 
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of the buildings. Within the context of the strong episcopal ties to the church 
in mid-century, Rossignani (“Complesso,” 1 38-39) argues implausibly foi 





unity of the entire complex of churcl 
fifth | "urcen and three | 
117 The church Is identified as 
chelli, Basilica, 248—50; Kinney, “Ry; 7 
Krautheimer, Three Christian Capitals Sg Fee idem, “( 
qo i de ach Sp : i st f "S 0; ATCGOVI TT 
This identification IS rejected by Lewis «e. Minos Cronologia,” 63-64 
Siena in Sena Chiesa, Mila » oan ee 205; and Liuistiands 
T det ES dispute over the A rà 
addition to Krautheimer, McLynn, Ambrose. Gen e iim church see, in 
,18 The results are reported in Rioni, eds, Cogrus; 79; and Colish, “Portiana.” 
. Fieni, “Architettura,” 82. a; Bo EEN 
219 Fieni, | ) 3» and passim. 
130 For a critique of Fieni’s conclusions see Ardovino, “S , 
ne : | $ . SS a Tak LL 
DDA Sorries, Auxentius, Sy 41, identifies It as the pal x 
Krautheimer attributed the church to Theodosius in auti» sitos INA 
Christian and Byzantine Architecture though later ra o Sons or Ri Hark 
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is no evidence that he ever planned to be buried anywhere other than at Con. 
stantinople. 

231 Prosper Tironis, a. 451 (sic). See Appendix A, Galla Placidia. Paulus Diaconus, 
Hist. romana, 13.7; Appendix A, Honorius. 

232 Lib. Pont., ed. Duchesne, I, 455, (a. 755), “mosileus”; II, 72, 86 (under Leo HT) 
“musileum.” | 

233 Lib. Pont., ed. Duchesne, I, 464; De Rossi, “Sepolcro,” (1878), 1351f.; Duchesne, 
“Vaticana,” 390-91; Voci, “Petronilla.” 


rotunda, but this assertion is contradicted by the Anonymous Florentine 
drawing. 

235 Tolotti, “Mausolei,” 301-3, using Roman rather than Florentine braccia gives 
the interior diameter as 15.30 meters and the exterior diameter as ca. 26.50 
meters. 

236 Biering and von Hesberg, “Kultgeschichte,” 157, 161; Brandt, “Pietà,” 86 and 
119 suggest that the niches were actually square rather than rectangular. 

237 Koethe, “Mausoleum,” 20; Biering and von Hesberg, “Kultgeschichte,” passim; 
Schumacher, “Baptisterium,” esp. 220. 

238 The illustration was published in 1493 in Schedel, Buch der Chroniken, Blat 
LVIII. It was preceded by the very similar view published in 1490 be Fra 
Jacopo Filippo Bergomense, Supplementum Chronicarum, 48r; also in Frutaz, 
Piante, II, pianta XCV, tav. 165; and followed by the Mantova plan done in 
1538, but showing the city before 1490; see ibid., pianta XCVII, tav. 167-69. 

239 Grimaldi, Descrizione, 89; see also Koethe, “Mausoleum,” 20 and 13, for the 
repairs. 

240 Frey, “Baugeschichte,” 84, no. 411. Schumacher, "Baptisterium," plan, puts 
the discovery in the northwest niche. 

241 Roma sotteranea, XI, 7, p. 112. 

242 Frey, 97, no. 477; see also Koethe, “Mausoleum,” 22-24. 

243 “De huiusmodi templo Cosmus Florentinus, coementariorum fabricae prae- 
positus, referrebat totidem sacella eodemque ordine sub penetralibus huius 
templi existere quotiin hac superiori parte comspiciuntur; haec aliquando cum 
novae Basilicae fundamenta iacerentur proprijs oculis vidisse at manibus con- 
trectasse asserebat." Alfarano, De basilicae vaticanae, c. 174, ed. Cerrati, 145. 
Koethe, "Mausoleum," 24. 

244 Schumacher, *Baptisterium," whose suggestion that the rotunda also served as 
the baptistery of Pope Damasus is unsubstantiated. The proposal is accepted 
by Tolotti, *Mausolei," but see C. Smith, *Pope Damasus' Baptistery in 5t. 

Peter's Reconsidered,” RACr, 64 (1988), 257-86, where it is argued that the 
baptistery was actually on the Janiculum Hill. | 

245 Tolotti, “Mausolei,” 315, makes the unconvincing suggestion that the position i n 
of the church was dependent on that of the mausoleum. "ucc ug 

246 Schumacher, “Baptisterium,” 22-25, followed by Tolotti, “Mausolei,” 308-9, ` 
suggests that the building was converted into a mausoleum for use by Anast: sia, cu ` 
the sister of Constantine. Nothing, however, is known about her burial. A s Ee 

247 Niccola della Tuccia, Cronaca, a. 1458, ed. Ciampi, 256; for parallels | ES TOME 
silver revetment covering of the coffins see Boyd, *Evidence." T curd 
248 For his first burial and the report of his silver casket, Olympiodorus, Frag 
ed. Blockley, 188/89. 


249 Vita Const., 36, ed. Guidi; tr. Beetham, 142. 
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269 Contrary to what is claimed by Vickers, “Observations,” 119, who states that 
mausolea must have rectangular or square niches to hold sarcophagi, 


Five. Sepulcra Divorum - Symbolism and Cult Practices 


I On apotheosis and consecratio see the especially important works of Bicker- 
mann, “Kaiserapotheose”; and “Consecratio.” See also Beurlier, Culte, 55-76. 
286-90; Eitrem, “Apotheose”; Scott, Imperial Cult, passim; ‘Turcan, “Culte,” 
1003 ff.; MacCormack, Art and Ceremony, 91-158; Price, “Consecration ; Koep, 
"Consecratio"; Calderone, “Teologia”; Gros, “Rites”; Bonamente, “Apoteosi”; 
Straub, “Himmelfahrt”; Nock, “Deification and Julian”; Prieur, Mort, 138-48; 
Gradeli Emperor Worship, 261-371. 

2 See, for example, CIL, I, p. 244, “Divo Augusto honores caelestes a senatu 
decreti." The last reported Senate deliberation on divine honors was that in 
regard to Aurelian, for which see Hist. Aug., Aurelian, 40-41; Price, “Conse- 
cration,” 92-93; Clauss, Kaiser, 44-75. 

3 Cassius Dio, 74.5.5; Herodian, 4.2.11. See also Justin Martyr, Apologia, 1.21, 
where, explaining the Ascension of Christ, he compares it to “the cremated 
Caesar who rises to heaven from a funeral pyre." 

4 Herodian, 4.2.11. 

5 Price, “Consecration,” 92. 

6 For the early imperial temples of the divi see Chausson, “Temples.” 

7 See Schulten, Typologie. 

8 I am following MacCormack, Art and Ceremony, 1o6ff. on this point. 

9 Her consecration is not attested in any source, though one of the funerary pyre 
mounds at Gamzigrad could have been used for her consecration ceremony as 
argued by Srejovié, “Diva Romula.” A similar mound was found next to the 
mausoleum at Sarkamen. 

ro See especially Beurlier, Culte, 286-90; MacCormack, Art and Ceremony, 115 ff; 
Bowersock, “Imperial Cult.” 

11 For Honorius, Gregory of ‘Tours, Hist. franc., 2.8; and Nov. Valent., 35.11; 
for Valentinian III, CIL, 10.1341 2 1L$, 31184; for Leo II, CIL; s silgi = 
ILS, 1043. At the death of Libius Severus, Sidonius Kelten Carm., 2. (ep 
19, noted that “auxerat Augustus naturae lege Severus divorum numerum. 
Sometime after 425, Galla Placidia built the church of San Giovanni Evan- 
gelista in Ravenna and had it decorated with mosaics containing images of — 
her deceased relatives, identified in inscriptions as divi. See C. Davis-Weyer, — ^. 
Early Medieval Art 300-1150 (Englewood Cliffs, 1971), 16-17. In general nut oes T 
Koep, "Divus," 125 amt Martroye, "Epithéte"; Price, “Conseil KM M | 
Bonamente, “Apoteosi,” 111. Y FU ae: 

12 10.17.3. In a similar vein Ausonius, Gratiarum actio, 2, praises Gratian br e Sr 
having seen to the consecration of his father, Valenti I. x zd 5a si 

13 Pan. Lat., 6(7).7.1., tr. Nixon, 227. The Panegyric of 307 (7(6).14.3) - 
Constantius had ascended to heaven in a chariot led by Sol. A 

14 Eunapius, frag. 26; FHG, IV, 2; tr. MacCormack, Art and Ceremony, Y: 3 D 
15 Ambrose, De obitu Theodosianii, 32; see also 37, “Theodosius, then abide 
light... E E 
16 d Vita Constantini, 4.73; Koep, “Konsekrationsmiinzen.” | 3 3 
17 Vita Constantini, 4.69.2; tr. Cameron and Hall, 181. E 
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symbolism of the circle and "7 c C , à similitu- 

2I Castagnoli, “Tempio,” 3-4; Stambau h m and Ghedini, Tempio 60— 

32 Plutarch, Numa, 11.1. ov eaten; 557. gege, 

;1 Macrobius, Saturnalia, 1.18.11. 

24 Orac. Sybyll., 139-40, ed. Saken, ao. For ch 
octagon, likewise connected We ui 49. Por Christian < 
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25 Hautecouer, Mystique, 61ff. and 176ff.; Lehmann de 
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may have struck the viewer is debatable. Certainl s 
such as those found in baths or as vestibules in PAP eweg, rotunda, 
have been seen as an architectural symbol. It was the Da d ger r3 would 
the building that strengthened the recognition of know ona Deeg 

26 Cassius Dio, 63.27.2-4. 2 a SyDNONH. 

27 “Ut simulacro coeli imaginem reddet," Servius, Comm., 1. $05 

28 Cvetković- I omasevic, “Interprétations”: “Survivances”. ani " Représenta- 
dons"; with r efer ence to the domes of the Mausoleum of Constantina and 
Centcelles. This is not to say that heavenly representations appeared only in 
domes; flat ceilings and vaults could also be so decorated. 

29 As noted by La Rocca, “Basiliche,” 1136. 

30 Davies, Death, 83—85, likens the course of the chariots in a race to the rite of 
circumambulation and the layout of annular corridor and burial chamber in 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian. 

31 Torelli, “Basiliche” and *Icnografia." Lehmann, “‘Circus Basilicas,’” does not 
believe that any connection between this type of basilica and circuses was 
intended. He argues that a visitor inside such a building would not have rec- 
ognized a connection with the Roman circus. 

32 Johnson, *Mausoleum of Augustus." | | 

33 Bruhl, “Souvenir”; Kienast, “Augustus und Alexander”; Pugliese Carratelli, 
“Imitatio.” For the evidence concerning the building see Saunders, Tomb. 


34 Herodian, 3.15.7; see also 4.1.4. 

35 Corippus, In laudem lustini, 3.60. 

36 Silvae, 5.1.240-41. 

37 Chron. Altinate, 104-5. | 

38 Digest, 1.8.9.2; Castagnoli, “Tempio,” 6. 

39 4.1.4. 

40 Vita Constantini, 4.58—60. 

41 Mesarites, 39.1, 2, 11, and 12. 

42 Cassius Dio, 57.10.2 and 60.5.2, 
^i p" pee E. Bréhier and B 

43 Dvornik, Political Philosophy, 525: "—". 

44 For — condit a EL Political Philosophy, pass 
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An Even Romans of a lesser social status could express a hope for immortality 
and copied some features of temple architecture into their tombs, though not 
on the seale or to the degree seen in the imperial mausolea under discussion 
here, See L, Petersen, The Freedman in Roman Art and Art History (Cambridge, 
1006), 219-26. 

46 An Frazer, “Iconography,” 387; see Vitruvius, 5.6.9. Also Brown, "Arcuated 
Lintel”; Passuello and Dissegna, Mausolei, go too far in arguing that the imperial 
mausolea were also “Temples of the Sun.” 


1990); C. Joost-Gaugier, “The Iconography of Sacred Space: A Suggested 
Reading of the Meaning of the Roman Pantheon,” Artibus et Historiae, 19 
(1998), 21=42. 

AN Frazer, “Iconography,” 387. 

49 On the ties of the building to the imperial cult see De Fine Licht, Rotunda, 

186: MacDonald, Pantheon, 768; Coarelli, “Pantheon”; Godfrey and Hemsoll, 

“Pantheon,” 198, 202-5. 

See Koethe, *Rund- und Vielecktempel,” and Horne and King, "Temples," 

passim. 

51 See the discussion and list of such temples with burials in Pfister, Religuienkult, 
450759. 

52 Fundamental are Pfister, Reliquienkult; and Nock, *Cult of Heroes." 

$3 56.33.1; see also, Richard, “Tombeaux,” 131. 

«4. Const. Porphyr., De caerim., 2.42 (I, 642); Catalogus sepulchrorum, ed. Downey, 
List C, 37; List R, 40; Cedrenus, I, pp. 531, 691; Symeon Log., pp. 91, 104, 112, 
115, 116; Nicetas Choniates, Annales, ed. Van Dietan, 647-5; tr. Magoulias, 
357; Vita Ignatii, ed. Mansi, col. 241. 

55 Synopsis Chronike, ed. Sathas, 57. 

«6 Mesarites, 40.1; tr. Downey, 892. 

57 See Dvornik, Political Philosophy, 453 ff; Alfoldi, “Romulus”; Downey, “Justinian 
as Achilles”; Richard, “Enée”; Fraschetti, “Morte.” 

58 Cass. Dio., 56.36.3-4. 

59 Becker, “Konstantin”; Weinreich, Trikaidekadische Studien, Chapter 2; Leeb, 
Konstantin und Christus, 103-6. | 

60 On beroa see Pfister, Reliquenkult, passim (for lists of monuments, historical 
background, and cult practices); see Dyggve, Heroon, 134ff. for brief general 
comments on architectural features. Also, Abramson, “Greek Hero-Shrines; — E 
Antonaccio, Archaeology of Ancestors. age co 

61 See the articles by Bérard and Loraux in Mort; Cerfaux and Tondrian, Culte, — 
457-66; Dvornik, Political Philosophy, 218ft.; Pfister, Reliquienkult, ME E ee 
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64 Martyrium, I, 230-34; accepted with some modifications by Frazer, “1conog- 
raphy,” 388, who calls the mausolea “generalized, early fourth centi ry versions 
of the ancient heroa.” a 

65 For criticisms of Grabar’s theory see Frazer, “Iconography,” 388; for the des: 
ignation of Split, see Zawadzki, “Résidence.” PET 

66 Paulinus of Nola, Carm., 19.329-42. 

67 Gantz, “Lapis Niger"; Liou-Gille, Cultes, 146-53. 

68 Manuel Chrysoloras, Epistola, PG 156, 45. 
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fe salts Hopkins, Death and Renewal, 2268, Pucca 
“Inferiae. ` 

74 Bickermann, "Consecratio," 16—18. 

75 For Alexander: Arrian, Anabasis Alex 
Vita Apolloni, 4.16. ` 

76 Herodian, 4.8.4; Cassius Dio, che [È Ref 

hiersch, “KGnigsnekropole,” «8-c0: Taylor «© 
hl ag A ‘ DS Pos 1aylor, Cult of Alexander"; Dvornik 
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Jeppesen et al., Maussolleion at Halikarnassos, I. The Sacrificial Deposit eile 
meier, "Herrscherfrómmigkeit"; Musti, “Morte e culto”; Wagner, “D a dei? 

78 For Julius Caesar: Lucan, Pharsalia, 10.1—60; for Augustus: Cassius Dio, 
£1.16.3—5; and Suetonius, Augustus, 18.1; for Severus: Cassius Dio, 75.13.2; 
for Caracalla: Herodian, 4.8.9. 

79 See Cassius Dio, 68.30.1. 

80 Cassius Dio, 69.30.1; Hist. Aug., Hadr., 14.4. On the tomb erected on the site 
of his cremation see Pliny, Nat. Hist., 5.68; Pekéry, “Grab.” A portion of his 
cremated remains were sent back for burial at his villa in the Alban Hills. 

81 Cassius Dio, 75.13.1. 

82 Ammianus, 15.10.7; Brecciaroli Taborelli, “Heroon di Cozio.” 

83 Seneca, De tranquil. animi, 14.9, ed. and tr. Basore, 270/71. See Pippidi, 
Recherches, 75ff.; Richard, “Tombeaux,” 132; and “Recherches,” 1131. 

84 ILS, 139.16—26; Price, “Consecration,” 70. | 

85 Tabula Hebana, Il. 55ff., ed. Oliver and Palmer, 251; tr . Johnson et al., 134 
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purpureos merito placavit sanguine manes.” Claudian, Panegyricus de quart 
consulatu Honorii Augusti, 93-97, ed. and tr. Platnauer, I, 292/93. : 

94 € Rush, Death and Burial, 212-13, with references. 

95 Sidonius, Epist., 4.6.2; the suggestion is made by R. Mathie Gila io 
the Reign iti A Study " Political iiio: ` TAP, too Con e 
on 167. | sic D Lions a i^ 

96 Const. Porphyr., De caerim., I, pp. 497-8; Stein, Histoire, II, 818—19. 

97 PG 63, 490-93. 

98 Parastaseis, c. 45, ed. and tr. Cameron and Herrin, 122/23. 

99 Decaerim., 2.6 (I, 532-33). See also Pseudo-Kodinos, De officialibus palatii, c. 15, 
ed. Verpeaux, 244; and the Chronicon breve, tr. Pinto, 20; Luzzi, “‘Ideologia,’” 
I21—22. 

roo See Bréhier and Battifol, Survivances, 72, for a list of such rulers. Bowersock, 
“Imperial Cult,” 181—82, stresses the connections between emperor and saint- 
hood. To my knowledge, the phenomenon has not been studied in any detail. 

ror Rush, Death and Burial, 72-87. 

102 Codex arménien, 56, ed. Renoux, 337. In general, see Dagron, Empereur, 141-59; 
Zanetti, “Costantino”; Luzzi, “Dies.” 

103 Hymn, 200-I-II, ed. and tr. Brooks, 663-65. 

104. Seventh-century source in Nau, 32-33; 41, 44, and 78; from various periods 
in Ehrhard, Uberlieferung, 173, 212, 297, 352, 367, 430, 622, 626, 629, 633, 
and 638; and in the Synax. eccl. Const., cols. 697—700, 21 May. See also Linder, 
“Myth”; Pellegrini, “Culto”; Piredda, “Santità”; and Pitsakis, “Sainteté” and 
“Tdeologie.” 

105 Appendix A, Helena; Johnson, “Constantius and Helena.” 

106 ICUR, NS, VI, 15979 and 15982: “O God, by the intercession of the holy 
martyrs and saint Helena, save your servants Ioannes.” It was found in the 
principal crypt of the catacomb. See Guyon, Czmitiére, 473. 

107 De locis (Cod. Top., II, 113), “Iuxta viam vero Lavicanam ecclesia est sanctae Ele- 
nae, ubi ipsa corpere iacet"; Notitia ecclesiarum (Cod. Top., IL, 83), * Ad Helenam 
via Canpania (sic) multi martyres pausant in aquilone parte ecclesiae Helenae 
primus Tiburtius martyr. .. . et sancta Helena in sua rotunda." Both date to the 
mid-seventh century. The designation of the mausoleum as ecclesia or church 
of St. Helena appears here for the first time and shows the blurring between 
imperial mausoleum and saint's tomb/church. ‘The church of St. Helena is 
mentioned in the Liber Pontif., (AD 772-95), c. 50, ed. Duchesne, I, 500, and 
in the early-ninth-century Silloge epigrafica, 7.19 (Cod. Top., Ul, 194). 

108 “Postquam beatissima Helena Romam ad filium redyt, ibi plena dierum .. 
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For Constantius II, the sixth-c 


O IO «Novembre 3 — Kustanteinus E c Calendar, cd Dali 
^ | Delehaye's comments, 276-77; ! nia ONStantine [sic] the NR 
JN Nau, 47; also on 3 November, ici. J acobite net 
Valentinian, a tenth-century Georgian cal Or Pie the day of his death 
tinian liturgy, 26 January and 17 March mër fa based on hifth-century Big 
Garitte, Calendrier, 46 and 55. For din Sch he died on 17 November: see 
è I-VI, On Gratian the King, in James of ince: ad. vars of Antioch, 202- 
Sa seventh-century menologia in Nau, 35, and gr, o eg ‘T. Brooks, 666-67; and 
dì on 14 November. This is perhaps the persi dona 5 commemorated 
25 August. For Theodosius I, the fifth-centu reg i burial, as he died on 
UT 227, with an assembly called in the Geer e rU brig Renoux, 
nd CH uary; echoed in Garitte, Calendrier, 45; a hy sar EE 19 Jan- 
n ii Elder Theodosius, ed. and tr. Brooks, 6678. Syriac : ipea, 203-I-VI, On the 
| on 18 January; in a Byzantine menologium in Cen ge in x 3o and 7o, 
UE of his death, 17 January; and in the Synax. eccl. Const.. “x E. is M 
A the anniversary of his depositio in the geesde Fot SE : 5 vember, 
menologium, in Ehrhard, 458, on 14 September. For Seni : To 
Ka lender, on 27 August, Garitte, Calendrier rrr ee 
Perg calen T, O 7 Augu aritte, alendrier, 86, though he died on 1 May. For 
ig Honortus, hymn of Severus of Antioch, 200-I-VI, On the Blessed Honorius the 
là k | King, ed. E Ur. E E 665-66; and in a Jacobite menologium in Nau, 35 and 
K” ani poo» TO | ovember, though he died in August. For Theodosius IL, Jacobite 
: menologia in Nau, 34, 43—44, and 52, on 3o July, one day after the anniversary 
of his death. For Marcian, Pulcheria, and Leo I, Pitsakis, "Sainteté," 206. 
111 Garitte, Calendrier, 98. The date of her death is given by Cyril of Scythopolis, 
à holy Vita Eutbymii, c. 35. See also an epigram in the Anthologia graeca, 1.105, which 
In th may refer to her cult. 
112 Vita Constantini, ed. Guidi, 654; tr. Beetham et al., 142. 
e Fle- 113 Choniates, ed. Van Dietan, 479; tr. Magoulias, 263. 
lenam 114 Bertrandon de la Broquière, Voyage, tr. Kline, 102-3. 
Jenae 115 The reliquary is now in the Cathedral treasury of Hildesheim. See H. Ludat, 
ro the Das Ferusalemer Kreuz. Ein russisches Reliquiar in Hildesheimer Domschutz 
ah (Cologne and Graz, 1956); A. Frolow, La relique de la Vraie Croix. Recherches 
eel sur le développement d'un culte, AOC, 7 (Paris, 1961), 465-66, no. 615. 
ai nonne: 8.55, in PG 146.220. 
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